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THE AMERICAN ACADEMICIANS. 

The recognition that American art has 
been receiving in London is both remark- 
able and gratifying. Two years ago, when 
John S. Sargent was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy, we hazarded the remark 
that it was by no means impossible that 
that dignified body might be destined to 
have another American born president, as 


it had in the days of Benjamin West. Mr. 
Sargent has taken one step, at least, toward 
verifying the forecast, by his promotion to 
the full rank of Academician at the election 
held in January. At the same time the 
lesser title of ‘‘A. R. A.’’ was conferred 
upon J. J. Shannon, the American portrait 
painter, and Alfred Parsons, who, though 
an Englishman, is probably better known 


“In the Hayfield.”’ 
From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Cy. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successurs) after the painting ly Andre Brouillet. 
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"Good Night!" 
From the painting by Alonzo Perez. 


to the American public than to that of his 
own land. 

There are now four members of the Royal 
Academy whom we claim as Americans, 
though all of them are pretty firmly settled 
across the Atlantic. Mr. Sargent, indeed, 
has never been here except as a visitor; he 
was born and brought up in Italy, trained 
in Paris, and has lived eleven years in 


London. Mr. Shannon hails from Amster- 
dam, New York, but London was his art 
school and is his home. George H. 
Boughton, born in England, came to 
America as a child, received his training in 
New York, and is still a member of our 
National Academy, though he went back to 
his native country thirty years ago. Edwin 
A. Abbey, too, though he maintains close 
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‘*Meddlesome Cupid." 
From the painting by Jean Aubert, 


relations with us still, has resided in Eng- 
land for nearly twenty years. 


THE ART OF A GENERATION AGO. 
Many of the recent picture exhibitions 
have been more important, but few more 
interesting, than one held in the brown 


immediately 
opposite the building in which are the pub- 


stone house that stands 
lication offices of this magazine. The old 
mansion, one of the few still left on a part 
of Fifth Avenue that was once the center of 
fashion, was the residence of the late Mar- 


shall Roberts, one of the great New York 
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merchants of his day. Its neighbor, on the 
site covered by the great business building 
in which this is written, was the old Belmont 
house; and in each there was a picture gal- 
lery of some note. 

Mr. Roberts has long been dead, his 
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THEIR WORK. 


familiar by countless engravings. This huge 
canvas—a fine and dignified composition, in 
spite of its anachronism in the introduction 
of the Stars and Stripes—was bought for 
$16,100 by Mr. John S. Kennedy, who an- 
nounced his intention of presenting it to the 


“Saint Cecilia.” 


From the painting by Ad. La Lyre. 


widow has remarried and settled in Eng- 
land, and the other day his art treasures 
were opened to the public and auctioned off. 
They were a typical collection of what was 
regarded, a generation ago, as the best 
modern art; and it was both interesting and 
pleasant to reflect upon the rapid progress 
American taste has made since then. The 
most important item was Leutze’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,’’ made 


Metropolitan Museum. With the exception 
of a Troyon, a Diaz, and a few others, the 
rest of the Marshall pictures were of a sort 
that are in small demand today, and they 
brought very modest prices. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 
The two exhibitions that are—or ought to 
be—the foremost American picture displays 
of the year, will be held almost simulta- 
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‘'The Awakening.” 
From the painting by Mile. F. Charderon. 
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‘' Feodora."’ 


From the painting by N. Sichel—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


neously, asusual. The Society of American the 28th of March tothe 1st of May; the 
Artists invites the public to its handsome National Academy’s ‘‘varnishing day”’ is 
quarters on West Fifty Seventh Street from April 1, and its doors close on May 15. 








THE marriages of American girls to for- 
eigners have become so common as to lessen 
the interest which once attached to these 
international unions. Much less frequent 





much to spread the fame of the goodness, 
patience, and generosity of the typical 
American husband. Certain it is that the 
European woman looks with wonder upon 





Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick. 


From a miniature by Amalia Kissner. 


are those in which the bridegroom is Ameri- 
can and the bride European. It is said that 
the comparatively few English, French, 
and German women who have married men 
from this side of the Atlantic have done 


her American sister who marries abroad 
when she might count upon a more perfect 
appreciation at home. 

Mme. Donald Harper is well known to the 
American colony in Paris as the French 
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Mme, Donald Harper, 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 


wife of one of its leading members. It was in the capital on the Seine, to practise law 
only six years ago that Mr. Harper settled there. He met M. Bernard, who was him- 
self in some degree American, 
having been born in Charleston, 
and who had a daughter, then 
only fifteen, but already beautiful 
- enough to interest Mr. Harper. 
As a child, Mlle. Bernard had 
gone toa school in Florence, 
and while there had become the 
constant companion of the Prin- 
cess Alicia de Bourbon, daughter 
of Don Carlos, The marriage of 
the young French girl to her 
American husband was one of the 
most unique ceremonies the trans- 
atlantic colony remembers. It 
was an exact reproduction of a 
-arisian wedding of the ancien 
régime. Mme. Harper was called 
the prettiest bride of the season. 
Her home is in the Boulevard 
St. Germain, overlooking the 
gardens of the Luxembourg. 
Among the beautiful foreigners 
whose portraits are given here- 
with we put two American women 
who are no less worthy of dis- 
sain ae tinction. Mrs. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, of Chicago, is a social 
leader not only in the Lake City, 





Mrs. Thomas S. Martin. 
From a@ photograph by Davis, Richmond. 
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but in the many places in which a family of 
such wealth and connections is Known. 
Before her marriage she was Miss Ham- 
mond, a famous Chicago beauty. Her mini- 
ature, painted last year by Amalia Kiiss- 
ner, and reproduced here, is considered a 
very successful portrait; but her face has 


when each clan could bring together a 
regiment. Since her marriage her social 
duties have been many, but she has kept 
up the reputation of an old Virginia home. 

The viceregal courts of the English col- 
onies often show a remarkable gathering of 
beauties, usually of greatly varied types; 





The Countess of Limerick. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin. 


a charm of color and of varying expression 
that cannot be adequately interpreted in 
black and white. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Martin, who was Miss 
Lucy Day of Wright County, Virginia, was 
noted as a Southern belle before she became 
the wife of Senator Martin a few years ago. 
If Mrs. Harper’s wedding was typical of the 
old French families, that of Miss Day was 
an equal reminder of other years in the Old 
Dominion. She was married in Smithfield 
Church, the oldest house of worship in 
Virginia ; and gathered about her were rela- 
tives and cousins and old retainers of the 
house until it was like a bit of feudal times, 


but the men whose duties have taken them 
from one court to another say that not in all 
Europe, nor anywhere else, is there a finer 
‘beauty show’”’ than may be seen in Dublin 
during the season. 

Lady Sophie Scott, the younger daughter 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Cadogan, is familiarly known in the Irish 
capital as ‘‘ the princess.’’ During last sea- 
son she was the center of attraction at all 
the viceregal functions, and her mother’s 
constant companion in her many and ardu- 
ous duties, yet she found time to be seen 
twice a week in the hunting field, where 
she rode with the enthusiasm characteristic 
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Lady Sophie Scott. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin. 


of the Cadogan family. ‘The Cadogans are 
telling Irish people that they themselves 
are descended from a certain William Cado- 
gan who left Dublin a few hundred years 
ago. On the maternal side, the present earl 
is also descended from Hans Sloane, who 
was court physician to Queen Anne, who 
purchased the parish of Chelsea, now the 
family’s very valuable possession, and who 
founded the British Museum. 

It was not until after Easter of last year 
that Dublin discovered that its ‘‘ princess’’ 
was soon to be married to Sir Samuel Scott. 
The wedding, in the last week of June, was 
one of the brilliant events of the year. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales and all the 
available royalties were present, and the 
gifts were more elaborate than those at 
most royal weddings. 

Most Irish women are great huntresses. 
The young Countess of Limerick, who is 


the eldest child of Mr. Burke-Irwin, a sti- 
pendiary magistrate of Dublin, was noted 
as a young girl for her beauty and for her 
remarkable interpretations of Chopin upon 
the piano. After her marriage to the Vis- 
count Glentworth, about six years ago, she 
became one of the prominent members of 
the viceregal court, and famous as a daring 
rider tohounds. In her love of sport, and in 
her wit, she shows herself as true a daughter 
of Erin as in her great biue eyes and abun- 
dant black hair. Her home was at Kildare 
Castle until the old Earl of Limerick died, 
last year, when her husband succeeded to the 
title, and took up his residence in County 
Limerick. They have two lovely children. 
The Duchess of York is the godmother of 
the little girl, and Princess Edward of Saxe 
Weimar undertook the same responsibility 
for the son and heir. 

Mrs. Croker's name is familiar to most 
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American novel readers, and they will be 
interested to learn that the authoress has 
taken her daughter, Eileen Croker, now 
Mrs. Whitaker, as the model for more than 
one of her heroines. It was during Lord 
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plexion. Her father, Colonel John Croker 
of the Royal Munster Fusiliers, settled in 
Dublin when he retired from service. It 
was an open secret that had young Miss 
Croker been ambitious for a coronet, she 
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Mrs. A. E. Whitaker. 


From a photograph by Lofayette, Dublin. 


Houghton’s régime that Miss Croker made 
her début at the Irish court, where she 
was at once recognized as one of the belles 
of the season. She is unusually fair for an 
Irish girl, with almost golden chestnut 
hair, and the true ‘‘ milk and roses’’ com- 


could have been a peeress ; but she married 
an Irish captain, Albert Whitaker, whose 
name is well known in the sporting and 
hunting world. They have a delightful 
home in London, where Mrs. Whitaker is 
as much admired as she was in Ireland. 








THE CHRISTIAN.* 


By Hall Cazne, 


Author of ‘‘ The Deemster,’’ ‘‘ The Manxman,”’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I—XXIII. 


THE central figures of the story are John Storm 
and Glory Quayle, and its opening scene is laid 
in the Isle of Man. John Storm is the only son of 
Lord Storm, and nephew of the Earl of Erin, 
prime minister of England. The two noblemen 
are estranged through jealousy, both having loved 
John’s mother. Lord Storm brings up his son for 
a career in public life, and is bitterly disappointed 
when the young man decides to enter the church, 

Near Lord Storm’s place at Knockaloe, in the Isle 
of Man, is Glenfaba, the house of Parson Quayle, 
the bishop’s chaplain, whose only son marries a 
Frenchwoman, the daughter of an actress. Both 
the young people die, leaving a little girl, Glory, 
to the care of her grandfather. At twenty Glory 
determines to earn her own living, and when young 
Storm, whom she has known since she was a baby, 
goes to London to his curacy at All Saints’, Bel- 
gravia, she accompanies him and obtains a position 
as hospital nurse. In London Glory forms associa- 
tions which cause Storm much uneasiness. Polly 
Love, an associate of hers at the hospital, comes to 
grief through Lord Robert Ure, whose friend 
Drake proves to have been Glory’s playmate years 
ago. The directors dismiss Polly, but ignore Lord 
Robert’s comply. in spite of John Storm’s em- 
= protest. The utter! worldliness and heart- 
essness of Canon Wealthy, the vicar of All Saints’, 
and of his associates, is a severe shock to the earnest 
young curate. Disillusioned and sorely distressed 
at his apparent inability to accomplish any good in 
such an environment, he resigns and enters a con- 
ventual institution known as the Society of the 
Gethsemane. 

When Glory learns of his resolution, she breaks 
the — rules in a fruitless attempt to see him, 
and is dismissed in consequence. She bravely re- 
solves to win a place for herself yet, and seeks the 
assistance of Drake. The latter misinterprets 
her motive, however, and she flees from him in grief 
and shame, 





XXIII (Continued). 


HE home of the brotherhood was one 
of those old London mansions in the 
heart of the city, which were built 

perhaps for the palaces of dignitaries of the 
church and were afterwards occupied as the 
houses and offices of London merchants 
and their apprentices, and have eventually 
descended to the condition of warehouses 
and stores, and tenement dwellings for the 
poor. Its structure remained the same, but 
the brothers made no effort to support its 
ancient grandeur. Nothing more simple 
can be imagined than the appointments of 
their monastery. The carved oak staircase 
was there, but the stairs were carpetless, 
and the paneled and parqueted hall was 


bare of ornament, except for a picture, in a 
pale oaken frame, of the head of Christ in 
its crown of thorns. A plain clock in a 
deal case was nailed up under the floral 
cornice, and beneath it there hung the text, 
“‘Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle 
or who shall rest upon Thy holy hill? 
Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life.” 
The old dining room was now the com- 
munity room, the old kitchen was the 
refectory, the spacious bed rooms were par- 
titioned into cells, and the corridors, which 
had once been covered with tapestry, were 
now coated with whitewash, and bore the 
inscription, ‘‘ Silence in the passages.”’ 

In this house of poverty and dignity, of 
past grandeur and present simplicity, the 
brothers lived in community. They were 
forty in number and consisted of ten lay 
brothers, ten novices, and twenty professed 
fathers. The lay brothers, who were under 
the special direction of their own superior, 
the housekeeper, and were rarely allowed 
to go into the streets, had to clean the 
house, and bake the bread, and cook and 
serve the food which was delivered at the 
door; and thus, in that narrow circle of 
duty, they proved their piety by their de- 
votion to a lot which condemned them to 
scour and scrub to the last day of life. The 
clerical brothers, who were nearly all in 
full orders, enjoyed a more varied exist- 
ence, being confined to the precincts only 
during their novitiate, and then sent out 
at the will of the superior to preach in the 
churches of London or the country, and 
even despatched on expeditions to establish 
missions abroad. 

The lay brothers had their separate re- 
tiring room, but John Storm met his cleri- 
cal housemates on the night of his arrival. 
It was the hour of evening recreation, and 
they were gathered in the community room 
for reading and conversation. The stately 
old dining room was as destitute as the cor- 
ridors of adornments or even furniture. 
Two or three straw armchairs stood on the 


*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Caine.—This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 
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clean white floor, a bookcase, containing 
many volumes of the Fathers, lined one of 
the paneled walls, and over the majestic 
fireplace there was a plain card with the 
inscription, ‘‘ There be eunuchs which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake.”’ 

The brothers gathered about Storm and 
examined him with a curiosity which was 
more than personal. To this group of men 
detached from life the arrival of some one 
from the outer world was an event of inter- 
est. He knew what wars had been waged, 
what epidemics were raging, what govern- 
ments had risen and fallen. He might not 
speak of these things, for it was against 
rule to discuss, for its own sake, what had 
been seen or heard outside, but they were 
in the air about him, and they were hap- 
pening on the other side of the wall. 

And he on his part also examined his 
housemates and tried to guess what man- 
ner of men they were, and what had brought 
them to that place. They were men of all 
ages, and nearly every school of the church 
had sent its representatives. Here was the 
pale face of the ascetic, and there the guile- 
less eyes of the saint. Some were keen and 
alert, others were timid and slow. All wore 
the long black cassock of the community, 
and many wore the rope with three knots. 
They spoke little of the world outside, but 
it was clear that they could not dismiss it 
from their thoughts. Their talk was cheer- 
ful, and the father told stories of his preach- 
ing expeditions which provoked some 
laughter. They had no newspapers and 
no games, and there was no smoking. 

The bell rang for supper, and they went 
down to the refectory. It was a large apart- 
ment in the basement, and it still bore the 
emblems of its ancient office. Over the 
great kitchen ingle there was yet another 
card with the inscription, ‘‘ Neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things in common.’’ A table scoured white 
ran round three sides of the room, the seats 
were forms without backs, and there was one 
chair—the father’s chair—in the middle. 
~— The supper consisted of porridge and 
milk and brown bread, and it was eaten out 
of plates and cans of tin. While it lasted 
one of the brothers, seated at a raised desk, 
read first a few passages of Scripture, and 
then some pages of a secular book. The 
supper was hardly over when the bell rang 
again. It was time for compline, the last 
service of the day, and the brothers formed 
in procession and passed out of the house 
across the courtyard into the church. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


The little old place was dimly lighted, 
but the brothers occupied the chancel only, 
They sat in two companies at opposite sides 
of the choir, in three rows of stalls, the lay 
brothers in front, the novices next, and the 
fathers at the back. Each side had its 
leader in the recitation of the prayers. The 
Miserere was said kneeling, the psalms were 
sung with frequent pauses, each of the dur- 
ation of the words ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ producing 
the effect of a broken wail. The service 
was short and it ended with the absolution. 
There was another stroke of the bell and the 
brothers returned to the house in silence. 

John Storm walked with the father, and 
returning through the courtyard, in the 
light of the moon that had risen while they 
were at prayers, he was startled by the 
sound of something. 

‘‘Only the creaking of the sycamore,”’’ 
said the superior. 

He had thought it was the voice of Glory, 
but he had been hearing her cry through- 
out the service, so he dismissed the circum- 
stance asa dream. Half an hour later the 
household had retired for the night, the 
lights were put out, and the Society of the 
Gethsemane was at rest. 

John’s cell was on the topmost floor, next 
to the quarters of the lay brothers. There 
was nothing above it “but a lead flat, which 
was sometimes used by the religious as 
watch tower and breathing place. The cell 
was a narrow room with bare floor, a small 
toilet table, one chair, a praying stool and 
crucifix, and a stump bed, having a straw 
pillow and a crimson coverlet marked with 
a large white cross. 

‘*Here,’’ he thought, ‘‘ my journey is at 
anend. This is my resting place for life.”’ 

The mighty hand of the church was on 
him and he felt a deep peace. He was like 
a ship that had been tossed at sea and was 
lying quiet in harbor at last. 

Without was the world, the fantastic 
world, the world forever changing ; within 
were gentle if strict rule and customs 


- securely fixed. Without were the ceaseless 


ebb and flow of the financial tide; within 
were content and sweet poverty and no 
disturbing fears. Without were struggle 
and strife and the fever of gain; within 
were peace and happiness and the grand 
mysteries which God reveals to the soul in 
solitude. 

He began to pass his life in review and 
to think, ‘‘ Well, it is all over at all events. 
I shall never leave this place. Friends who 
forgive me, good by! And foes who are 
unforgiving, good by to you too!” 

And the world, the great, vain, cruel, 
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hypocritical world, farewell to it also! 
Farewell to its pomp and its glory! Fare- 
well to life and liberty and—love ! 

The wind was rustling the leaves of the 
tree in the courtyard, and he could not 
help but hear again the voice he had heard 
when crossing from the church. His eyes 
were closed, but Glory’s face, with its curl- 
ing and twitching lip and its laughing and 
liquid eyes, was printed on the darkness. 

‘* Ave Maria,”’ he murmured, and saying 
this again and again he fell asleep. 

Next morning the daylight had not quite 
lawned when he was awakened by a knock 
at his door and a low voice saying, ‘‘ Bene- 
dicamus Domino!’ 

It was the father, who had made it his 
rule to rouse the household himself, on the 
principle of ‘‘ the first shall be last, and the 
last first.’’ 

‘Deo gratias,’”’ he answered, and the voice 
went on through the corridor. Then the 
bell rang for lauds and prime, and John left 
his cell to begin his life as Brother Storm. 


XXIV. 


THOUGH it was against the nature of the 
order to indulge in particular friendships, 
yet in obedience to the order of nature he 
made friends among the brothers. His 
feeling for the superior became stronger 
than love and approached to adoration, and 
there were certain of the fathers to whom 
his heart went out with a tender sympathy. 
The housekeeper was a man of hard, closed 
soul, very cantankerous and severe, but 
they were gentle and timid men for the 
most part, with a wistful outlook on the 
world, 

It was due in part to the proximity of his 
cell to the quarters assigned to the lay 
brothers that his two closest friendships 
were made among them. One was witha 
great creature like an overgrown boy, who 
kept the door of the monastery by day and 
alternated that duty with another by night. 
He was called Brother Andrew, for the lay 
brothers were known by their Christian 
names, and he was one of those character- 
less beings who are happy only when they 
have merged their individuality in an- 
other’s and joined their fateto his. He 
attached himself to John from the first, and 
as often as he was at liberty he was hang- 
ing about him, ready to fetch and carry in 
his shambling gait, which was like the roll 
of anold dog. The expression of his beard- 
less face was that of a boy, and he had no 
conversation, for “he always agreed with 
everything that was said to him. 


The other of John’s friendships was with 
the lay brother whom he had known out- 
side, the brother of Polly Love; but this 
was a friendship of slower growth, impeded 
by a tragic obstacle. John had seen him 
first in the refectory on the night of his 
arrival and observed in his face the marks 
of suffering and exhaustion. At varioustimes 
afterwards he had seen him in the church 
and encountered him in the corridors, and 
had sometimes bowed to him and smiled ; 
but the brother had never once given sign 
of recognition. At length he had begun 
to doubt his identity, and one morning, 
going up stairs from breakfast side by side 
with the superior, he said : 

‘*Father, is the lay brother with the 
melancholy eyes and the pale face the one 
whom I knew at the hospital?’ 

‘YVes,’’ said the father; ‘‘ but he is under 
the rule of silence.’’ 

‘Does he know what has become of his 
sister ?’’ 

““ No. ” 

It was the morning hour of recreation, 
and the father drew John into the court- 
yard and talked of Brother Paul. 

Paul was much tormented by thoughts of 
the world without; and being a young man 
of a weak nervous system and a consump- 
tive tendency, such struggles with the evil 
one were hurtful to him. Therefore, though 
it was the rule that a lay brother should not 
be consecrated until after long years of ser- 
vice, it had been decided that he should 
take the vows immediately, in order that 
Satan ‘might yield up his hold of him, and 
the world might drag at him no more. 

‘Is that your experience?’’ said John. 
‘When a religious has taken the vows are 
his thoughts of the world all conquered ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, for he is like the sailor making 
ready for his voyage. As long as he lies in 
harbor his thoughts are of the home he has 
left behind him, but when he has once 
crossed the bar and is out on the ocean he 
thinks only of the place he is going to.’’ 

‘But are there no backward glances, 
father? The sailor may write to the friends 
he has parted from—surely the religious 
may pray for them.”’ : 

‘‘As brothers and sisters of the spirit, 
yes; as brothers and sisters of the flesh, no. 
He is the spouse of Christ, my son, and all 
Christ’s children are his kindred equally.”’ 

And as a last word the father begged of 
John to abstain from all reference to any- 
thing that had happened at the hospital, 
lest Brother Paul might hear of it and 
manifold evils be the result. 

The warning seemed needless. From 
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that day forward he tried to avoid Brother 
Paul. In church and in the refectory he 
kept his eyes away from him. He could 
not see that worn face, with its hungry 
look, and not think of a captured eagle 
with a broken wing. It was with a shock 
that he discovered that their cells were side 
by side. If they came near to each other 
in the corridors he experienced a kind of 
terror, and was thankful for the rule of 
silence which forbade them to speak. 
Under the smoldering ashes there might 
be coals of fire which only wanted a puff 
to fan them into flame. 

They came face to face at last. It was on 
the lead flat of the roof above their cells. 
John had grown accustomed to go there 
after compline that he might look on Lon- 
don from that eminence and thank God 
that he had escaped from its clutches. The 
stars were out, but the roof was dark, and 
the city lay like a great monster around 
and beneath. Something demoniacal had 
entered into his view of it. Down there 
was the river winding like a _ serpent 
through its sand, and here and there were 
the bridges like the scales across it, and 
farther west was the head of the great 
creature just beginning to be ablaze with 
lights. 

‘* She is there,’’ he thought, and then he 
was startled by a sound. Had he uttered 
the words aloud? But it was somebody 
else who had spoken. Brother Paul was 
standing by the parapet with his eyes in 
the same direction. When he became con- 
scious that John was behind him he stam- 
mered something in his confusion, and then 
hurried away as if he had been detected in 
a crime. 

“God pity him!’’ thought John. ‘‘If he 
only knew what has happened !”’ 

Going back to his cell he began to think 
of Glory. By the broken links of memory 
he remembered, for the first time since 
coming into the monastery, the condition 
of insecurity in which he had left her. 
How uncertain her position at the hospital, 
how perilous her relations with her 
friend ! 

It would soon be forbidden him even to 
pray for her. The last prayer of the day 
for the brothers of the Gethsemane was the 
prayer before the crucifix by the side of the 
bed, ‘‘ Thanks be to God for giving me the 
trials of this day.’’ To this he added 
another petition, ‘‘And bless and protect 
her wheresoever she may be.”’ 

He ceased to frequent the roof after that, 
and did not go up to it again until the 
morning of the day on which he was to 
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make his vows. By this time his soul had 
spent itself so prodigally in prayer that he 
had almost begun to regard himself as one 
who was already in heaven. The morning 
was clear and frosty, and he could see that 
something unusual was taking place in the 
world below. Traffic was stopped, fhe 
‘circuses’? were crowded, and processions 
were passing through the streets with bands 
of music playing and banners flying. Then 
he remembered what day it was—it was 
Lord Mayor’s Day, the 9th of November— 
and once again he thought of Glory. She 
would be there, for her heart was light, 
and she loved the world and all its scenes 
of gaiety and splendor. 

It was the day of his final preparation, 
and he was under the rule of silence, so he 
returned to his cell and shut the door. But 
he could not shut out the sounds of the 
streets. All day long the bands were play- 
ing and the horses prancing, and there was 
the tramp of many feet. And even in the 
last hour before the ceremony, when he 
was on his knees in front of the crucifix 
and the palms of his hands were pressed 
against his face, he could see the gay spec- 
tacle and the surging throngs—the men, 
the women, the children in every window, 
on every parapet, and Glory in the midst of 
them with her laughing lips and her spark- 
ling eyes. 

Night brought peace with it at length, 
and then the bell rang and he went down 
to service. The brothers were waiting for 
him in the hall, and they formed into line 
and passed into the church ; first, Brother 
Andrew with the cross, then Brother Saul 
with the incense, and the other lay brothers 
with the candles, then the religious in their 
cassocks, and the superior in his cope, and 
John Storm last of all. 

The altar was decorated as for a feast, 
and the service was strange but solemn. 
John had drawn up in writing a promise of 
stability and obedience, and this he placed 
with his own hand on the altar. Down to 
that moment he had worn his costume as a 
secular priest, but now he was to be robed 
in the habit of the order. 

The father stood on the altar steps with 
the habit lying at his feet. He took it up 
and blessed it, and then put it on to John, 
saying, as he bound it with the cord, ‘‘ Take 
this cord and wear it in memory of the 
purity of heart wherewith you must ever 
hereafter seek to abide in the love and ser- 
vice of our Lord Jesus.’’ 

At that moment a door was suddenly and 
loudly slammed to signify that the world 
was being shut out forever, and the choir 

















said the ‘‘ Gloria Patri’’ and sang the hymn 
beginning— 
Farewell, thou world of sorrow, 
Unrest, and schism, and strife ! 
I leave thee on the threshold 
Of the celestial life. 


It was the occasion of Brother Paul’s life 
vows also, and as John stood back from the 
altar steps the lay brother was brought up 
to them. He was very pale and nervous, 
and he would have stumbled but for the 
help of the housekeeper and Brother An- 
drew, who walked on either side of him. 

Then the same ceremony was gone 
through again, but with yet more solemn 
accessories. The burial service was read, 
the De Profundis was sung, the bell was 
tolled, the ‘‘Ecce, quam Bonum”’ was in- 
toned, and finally the chant was chanted— 


Dead to Him, then death is over, 
Dead and gone are death’s dark fears. 


John Storm was profoundly stirred. The 
heavens seemed to open to him and all the 
earth to pass away. It was difficult to be- 
lieve that he was still in the flesh. 

When he was able to collect himself he 
was on the roof again, but in his cassock 
now, and gripping the cord by which it was 
tied. The frosty air of the morning had 
thickened to a fog, the fog horns were blow- 
ing, and the mighty monster below seemed 
to be puffing fire from a thousand nostrils 
and bellowing from a thousand throats. 

Some one had come up to him. It was 
Father Paul. He was talking nervously, 
and even pretending to laugh a little. 

‘‘T am so happy to see you here. And I 
am glad the silence is at an end, and I am 
able to tell you so.” 

‘Thank you,’’ said John, and he tried to 
pass him. 

“*T always knew you would come to us— 
that is to say, after the night I heard you 
at the hospital—the night of the nurse’s 
ball, you remember, and the father’s visit, 
you know. Still, I trust there was no- 
thing wrong—nothing at the hospital, I 
mean vd 

Jchn was fumbling for the door to the 
dormer. 

‘* Everybody loved you, too—the patients 
and the nurses and everybody! How they 
will miss you there! I trust you left every- 
body well—and happy and—eh ?” 

‘Good night,” said John from the head 
of the stair. 

There was silence for a moment, and 
the brother said, in another voice : 

‘Yes, I urfderstand you. I know quite 
well what you mean. It isasin to speak 
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of the outer world, and I have been trying 
to do so. We have taken the vows, too, 
and are pledged for life—I am, at all events. 
Still, if you could have told me any- 
thing But Iam much to blame. I must 
confess my fault and do my penance.” 

John was diving down the stair and hurry- 
ing into his room. 

‘*God help him!’’ he thought. ‘“ And 
me too! God help both of us! How am I 
to live if I have to hide this secret? Yet 
how is he to live if he is to learn it?” 

He sat on the bed and tried to compose 
himself. Yes, Father Paul was an object 
for pity. In all the moral universe there 
was no spectacle more pitiable than that of a 
man who had left the world while his heart 
was still in it. What was he doing here? 
What had brought him? What business 
had such a one in such a place as this? 
And then his pitiful helplessness for all the 
uses of life and duty! Could it be right, 
could it be necessary, could it be God’s wish 
and will? 

Here was a man whose sister was in the 
world. She was young and vain, and the 
world was gay and seductive. Without a 
hand to guide and guard her what evils 
might not befall? She was sunk already in 
shame and degradation, and he had put it 
out of his power tosaveher. Whatever had 
happened in the past, whatever might hap- 
pen in the future, he was lost to her forever 
and ever. The captured eagle with the 
broken wing was now chained to the wall 
as well. But prayer! Prayer was the bul- 
wark of chastity, and God was in need of no 
man’s efforts. 

John fell to his knees before the crucifix. 
With the broken logic of reverie he was 
thinking of Glory, and Father Paul, and 
Polly, and Drake. They crossed his brain 
and weighed upon it, and went out and re- 
turned. The night was cold, but the sweat 
stood on his brow in beads. In the depths 
of his soul something was speaking to him 
and he was trying not to listen. He was 
like a blind man who had stumbled to the 
edge of a precipice and could hear the waves 
breaking on the rocks beneath. 

When he said his last prayer that night 
he omitted the petition for Glory, as duty 
required him to do, and then found that all 
life and soul and strength had gone out of 
it. In the middle of the morning he awoke 
with a sense of fright. Wasit only adream 
that he was dead and buried? He raised 
his head in the darkness and stretched out 
his hand. No, it wastrue. Little by little 
he pieced together the incidents of the pre- 
vious day. Yes, it had really happened. 
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“ After all Iam not like Paul—I am not 
bound for life,’? he told himself, and then 
he lay back like a child and was comforted. 

He was ashamed, but he could not help 
it; he was feeling already as if he were a 
prisoner in a dungeon looking forward to 


his release. 
ZXV. 


5A LITTLE TURNSTILE, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON W.C. 
Nov. 9, 18— 

OH, yiz! Oh, yiz! Oh, yiz! This is to an- 
nounce to you with due pomp and circum- 
stance that I, Glory Quayle, am no longer at 
the hospital—for the present! Did I never 
tell you? Have you never noticed it in 
the regulations? Every half year a nurse is 
entitled to a week’s holiday, and as I have 
been exactly six months today at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and as a week is too short a time for 
a trip to the “Oilan’,’* and as a good lady 
whose acquaintance I have made here had 
given me a pressing invitation to visit her—— 
See ? 

Being the first day since I came up to Lon- 
don when I have been sole mistress of my own 
will and pleasure, I have been letting myself 
loose like Cesar does the moment his mad 
little hoofies touch the grass. I must tell you 
all aboutit. The day began beautifully. After 
a spell of laughing and crying weather, and all 
the world sneezing and blowing its nose, there 
came a frosty morning with the sun shining 
and the air as bright as diamonds. I left the 
hospital between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
and, crossing the park by Birdcage Walk, I 
noticed that flags were flying on Buckingham 
Palace and church bells ringing everywhere. 
It turned out to be the birthday of the Prince 
of Wales and the Lord Mayor’s day as well, 
and by the time I got to Storey’s Gate bands of 
music were playing and people were scamper- 
ing towards the Houses of Parliament. So I 
ran too, and from the gardens in front of Palace 
Yard I saw the Lord Mayor’s show. 

Do you know what that is, good people? It 
is a civic pageant. Once a year the city king 
makes a royal procession through the streets, 
* with his soldiers and servants and keepers and 
pipers and retainers, bewigged and bepow- 
dered and bestockinged pretty much as they 
used to be in the days before the flood. There 
have been seven hundred of him in succession, 
and his particular vanity is to show that he is 
wearing the same clothes still. But it was 
beautiful altogether, and I could have cried 
with delight to see these grave looking signors 
forgetting themselves for once and pretending 
they were big boys over again. 

Such a sight! Flags were flying everywhere, 
and festoons were stretched across the streets 
with mottoes and texts such as “Unity is 
strength,” and ‘‘God save the Queen,” and 
other amiable if not original ideas. Traffic was 
stopped in the main thoroughfares, and the 
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*buses were sent by devious courses, much to 
the astonishment of the narrow streets. Then 
the crowds, the dense layers of potted people 
with white upturned faces, for all the world 
like the pictures of the round stones standing 
upright at the Giant’s Causeway—it was won- 
derful ! 

And then the fun! Until the procession ar- 
rived the policemen were really obliging in 
that way. The one nearest me was as fat as 
Falstaff, and a slim cockney in front kept 
addressing intimate remarks to him and call- 
ing him Robert. The young impudence him- 
self was just as ridiculous, for he wore a fringe 
which was supported by hair oil and soap, and 
rolled carefully down the right side of his fore- 
head, so that he could always keep his left eye 
onit. And he did, too. 

But the pageant itself! My gracious, how 
we laughed at it! There were Epping Forest 
keepers, and beefeaters from the Tower, and 
pipers of the Scots Guards, and ladies of the 
ballet shivering on shaky stools, and pretend- 
ing to be ‘‘Freedom”’ and ‘“‘Commerce,’’ and 
last of all the city king himself, smiling and 
bowing at his subjects, and with his liegemen 
behind him in yellow coats and red silk stock- 
ings. Perhaps the most popular character was 
a Highlander in pink tights where his legs 
ought to have been, walking along as solemnly 
as if he thought it was a sort of religious cere- 
mony, and he was out as an idol for an airing, 

And thenthe bands! There must have been 
twenty of them, both brass and fife, and they 
all played the Washington March, but no two 
had the luck to fall on the same bar at the 
same moment. It was a medley of all the tunes 
in music, an absolute kaleidoscope of sounds ; 
and mean time there was the clash of the bells 
from the neighboring belfries in honor of the 
prince’s birthday, and the rattle of musketry 
from the Guards, so that when the double event 
was over I felt like the man whose wife pre- 
sented him with twins—I wouldn’t have lost 
either of them for a million of money, but I 
couldn’t have found itin my heart to give a 
bawbee for another one. 

The procession took half an hour to pass, and 
when it was gone, remembering the ladies in 
lovely dresses who had rolled by in their gor- 
geous carriages, looking nota bit cleverer or 
handsomer than other people, I turned away 
with a little hard lump at my heart and a 
limp in my left foot—the young cockney 
with the fringe had backed on my toe. I 
suppose they are feasting with the lords and 
all the nobility at the Guildhall tonight, and 
no doubt the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table will go in pies and cakes to the 
alleys and courts where hunger walks. I dare 
say little Lazarus in the Mile End Road is 
dreaming at this very moment of Dick Whitt- 
ington and the Lord Mayor of London. 

It must have been some waking dream of 
that sort that took possession of me also, for 
what do you suppose I did? Shall I tell you ? 
Yes, I will. I saidto myself, ‘‘Gtory, my child,, 
suppose you were nearly as poor as he was in, 














this great, glorious, splendid London, suppose 
(only suppose) you had no home and no 
friends, and had left the hospital, or perhaps 
even been turned away from it, and hadn’t a 
good lady’s door standing open to receive you, 
what would you do first, my dear?” To all 
which I replied promptly, ‘‘You would first 
get yourself lodgings, my child, and then you 
would just go to work to show this great, 
glorious London what a woman can do to bring 
it to her little feet.’’ 

I know! Grandfather is saying ‘‘ Gough bless 
me, girl, you didn’t try it, though?’ Well, 
yes, I did—just for fun, you know, and out of 
the spirit of mischief that’s born in every 
daughter of Eve. Doyouremember that Manx 
cat that wouldn’t live in the house, notwith- 
standing all the bribes and corruption of Aunt 
Rachel’s new milk and softened bread, but 
went off by the back yard wall to join the tribe 
of pariah pussies that snatch a living how they 
may? Well, I felt like Rumpy for once, having 
three ‘‘ golden sovereigns” in my pocket anda 
mind superior to fate. 

It was glorious fun altogether, and the world 
is so amusing that I can’t imagine why any- 
body should go out of it before he must. I 
hadn’t gone a dozen yards in my new character 
as the daughter of Dick Whittington, before a 
coachman as fat as an elephant was shouting, 
““Where d’ye think ye’re going of ?”’ and I was 
nearly run down in the Broad Sanctuary by a 
carriage containing two brazen women in seal- 
skin jackets, with faces so thick with powder 
and paint that you would have thought they 
had been quarreling on washing day and 
thrown the blue bag at each other’s eyes. I 
recognized one of them as a former nurse who 
had left the hospital in disgrace, but happily 
she didn’t see me, for the little hard lump at 
my heart was turning as bitter as gall at that 
moment, so I made some philosophical obser- 
vations to myself and passed on. 

Oh, my gracious, these London landladies ! 
They must be female Shylocks, for the pound 
of flesh isthe badge of all their tribe. The 
first one I boarded asked two guineas for two 
rooms, and lights and fires extra. ‘‘ By the 
month?’ says I. ‘‘By the month if ye like,” 
says she. ‘‘Two guineas a month?” says I. 
I was out of that house in a twinkling. 

Then I looked out a group of humbler 
thoroughfares not far from the Houses of Par- 
liament, where nearly every house had a card 
fixed up on a little green blind. At last I 
found a place that would do—for my week, 
only my week, you know. ‘Ten shillings and 
no extras. ‘‘I’ll take them,” said I with a lofty 
air, and thereupon the landlady, a grim person 
with the suspicion of a mustache, began to 
cross examine me. WasI married? Oh, dear 
no! Then what was my business? Fool that 
I was, I said I had none, being full of my Dick 
Whittingtonism and not choosing to remember 
the hospital, for I was wearing my private 
clothes, you know. But hoot! She didn’t 
take unmarried young ladies without busi- 
nesses, and I was out in the street once, more, 
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I didn’t mind it, not I indeed, and it was 
only for fun after all; but since people objected 
to girls without businesses I made up my 
mind to be a singer if anybody asked me the 
question again. My third landlady had only 
one room, and it was on the second floor back, 
but before I got the length of mounting to this 
airy elevation, I went through my examination 
afresh. 

‘In the profession, miss?’’ 

“What profession ?”’ 

‘“'The styge, of course.’’ 

‘‘Well, ye—yes, something of that sort.” 

“Don’t tyke anybody that’s on the styge.” 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I could have screamed, 
it was so ridiculous, but time was getting on, 
Big Ben was striking four, and the day was 
closing in. Then I saw a sign, ‘‘ Home for 
Girls.”” ‘‘ Wonder if it is a charity,” thinks I; 
but no, it didn’t look like that, so in I went as 
bold as brass and inquired for the manageress. 

“Ts it the matron you mean, miss?”’ 

“Very well, the matron, then,’ said I, and 
presently she came up—no, not smiling, for 
she wasn’t an amiable looking Christian, but 
I thought she would smother me with mys- 
terious questions. 

“Tired of the life, are you, my dear? 
a cruel one, isn’t it?’’ 

I stood my ground for some minutes, and 
then, feeling dreadfully thick in the throat and 
cold down the back, I asked her what she was 
talking about, whereupon she looked be- 
wildered and inquired if I was a good girl, and 
being told that I hoped so, she said she 
couldn’t take me in there, and then pointed to 
acard on the wall, which, simpleton that I was, 
I hadn’t read before: ‘‘A home and rescue is 
offered to women who desire to leave a life of 
misery and disgrace.” 

I did scream that time, the world was so 

nonsensical. At one place, being ‘‘on the 
styge,’’ I was not good enough to be taken in; 
at another I was not bad enough, and what in 
the name of all that was ridiculous was going 
to happen next? But it was quite dark by this 
time, the air was as black as a northwest gale, 
and I was “‘aweary for all my wings’’; so for- 
getting Dick Whittington and only remember- 
ing the lady who had asked me to stay with her, - 
I made a dart for Victoria Street and jumped 
into the first "bus that came along, just as the 
hotels and the clubs and the great buildings 
were putting out the Prince of, Wales’ 
feathers as sign and symbol of the usual rejoic- 
ings within. 
- It was an Atlas omnibus, and it took me to 
Piceadilly Circus; and that being the wrong 
direction I had to change. But a fog had come 
down in the meanwhile, and lo, there I was in 
the middle of it! 

Oh, Ananias, Azarias, and Misael! Do you 
Know what a London fog is? It’s smoke, it’s 
soot, it’s sulphur. It is darker than night, for 
it extinguishes the lights, and denser than the 
mist on the curragh and filthier than the 
fumes of the brick kiln. It makes you think 
that the whole round earth must be a piggery 
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copper, and that London has lifted the lid off. 
In the midst of this inferno the cabs crawl and 
the ’buses creep, and foul fiends who turn out 
to be merely men go flitting about with torches, 
and you grope and croak and cough, and the 
most innocent faces come puffing and snorting 
down on you like the beasts in the Apoca- 
lypse. 

I thought it good fun at first, but presently 
I could only keep from crying by having a 
good laugh; and I was doing that and asking 
somebody the way to the Holborn omnibus 
when a policeman pushed me and said, 
‘Come, move on, none of yer lyterin’ abart 
here.”’ 

I could have choked, but remembering 
something I had seen on that very spot on the 
night of my first day out, I dived across the 
street and ran in spite of curses and collisions. 
But the ‘‘somebody,’’ whoever he was, had 
followed me, and he put me into the right 
*bus, so I got here at last. It took two mortal 
hours to do it, and after that spell of purgatory 
this house is like a blessed paradise, peopled 
with angels of mercy and grace as paradise 
ought to be. 

The lady was very kind, and she made tea 
for me in atwinkling and slaughtered the fatted 
calf in the shape of a pot of raspberry jam. 
Her name.is Mrs. Jupe, and her husband is 
something in a club, and she has one child of 
eleven, whose bedfellow I am to be; and here 
I am now with little Slyboots in our little bed 
room, feeling safe and sound and monarch of 
all I survey. 

Good night, good people! Half an hour 
hence I’ll be going through a mad march of 
the incidents of the day, turned topsy turvy 
according to the way of dreams. But wae’s 
me! Wae’sme! If it had all been true, if I 
had been really homeless and friendless and 
penniless, instead of having three ‘‘ goolden ”’ 
pounds in my purse, and Providence in the 
person of Mrs. Jupe to fall back upon! When 
I grow to be awonderful woman and have 
brought the eyes of all the earth upon me, I 
am going to be good to poor girls who have no 
anchorage in London. John Storm was right 
—this great, glorious, brilliant, delightful 
London can be very cruel to them sometimes. 
It calls to them, beckons to them, smiles on 
them, makes them think there must be joy in 
the blaze of so many lights, and luxury and 
love by the side of so many palaces, and 
then—— 

But perhaps the mischief lies deeper down, 
and though I’m not going to cut my hair and 
wear a waistcoat and stand up for the equal 
rights of the sexes, I feel at this moment that 
if I were only a man I should be the happiest 
woman in the world, God bless me. Not that 
I’m afraid of London, not Iindeed; and to show 
you how I long to take a header into its turbu- 
lent tides I hereby warn and apprise and notify 
you that perhaps I may use my week’s holiday 
to find a more congenial employment than that 
of deputy White Owl at the hospital. I am 
not in my right place yet, Aunt Anna notwith- 
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standing, so look out for revelations! Tobe or 
not to be, that is the question. Just say the 
word and I’ll leave it'to Providence, which 
is always a convenient legatee, and in any 
case—but wait, only wait and see what a week 
will bring forth ! 

Greet the island for me to the inmost core of 
itsbeing. The dear little ‘‘ Oilan’’?! Nowthat 
I am so far away I go over it in my mind’s eye 
with the idiotic affection of a mother who 
knows every inch of her baby’s body and 
would like to gobble it. The leaves must be 
down by this time, and there can be nothing 
on the bare boughs but the empty nests where 
the little birdies used to woo and sing. My 
love to them, and three tremendous kisses for 
yourselves. 

GLORY. 

P. S. Oh, haven’t I given you the “‘ newses ”’ 
about John Storm? There are so many things 
to think about in a place like London, yousee. 
Yes, he has gone into a monastery—communi- 
cation cut off—wires broken down by the 
“storm,” etc. Soberly, he has gone for good 
seemingly, and to talk of it lightly is like 
picking a penny out of a blind man’s hat. Of 
course it was only to be expected that a man 
with an upper lip like that should come to 
grief with all those married old maids and 
elderly women of the opposite sex. Canons 
to right of him, canons to left of him, canons 
in front of him—but rumor says it was John 
himself who volleyed and thundered. He 
wrote me a letter when he was on the point of 
going, saying how London had shocked and 
disappointed him, and how he longed to escape 
from it and from himself at the same time, that 
he might dedicate his life toGod. It was right 
and true, no doubt, but wherefore could not I 
pronounce Amen? He also mentioned some- 
thing about myself—how much I had been to 
him, for he had never known his mother, and 
had never had a sister,-and could never have a 
wife. All which was excellent, but a mere 
woman like Glory doesn’t want to read that 
sort of thing in a letter, and would rather have 
five minutes of John Storm the man than a 
whole eternity of John Storm the saint. His 
letter made me think of Christian on his way 
to the Eternal City; but that person has always 
seemed to me a doubtful sort of hero any way, 
taking Mrs. Christian into account and the 
various little Christians, and I can’t pity him a 
pin about his bundle. 

But this is like hitting a cripple with his 
crutch, John being gone and past all de- 
fending himself. When I think of itin the 
streets, I have to run to keep myself from 
doing something silly; and then people think 
I’m chasing an omnibus when I’m really only 
chasing my tears. I can’t tell you much about 
the brotherhood. It looks like a cross between 
a palace and a penitentiary, and it appears that 
ritualism has gone one better than itself, and 
is trying to introduce the monastic system into 
the Church of England—which to an ordinary 
woman of the world seems well enough for the 
man in the moon, though the man in the moon 




















might havea different way of looking at things. 
They say the brothers are all celibates and live 
in cells, but I think Isee alook in John Storm’s 
eyes that warns me that he wasn’t intended for 
that. To tell you the truth, I half blame my- 
self for what has happened, and I am ashamed 
when I remember how jauntily I took matters 
all the time our poor John was fighting with 
beasts at Ephesus. But I am vexed with him, 
too, and if only he had waited patiently before 
taking such a serious step in order to hear my 
arguments—but no matter! A jackdaw isn’t 
to be called a religious bird because it keeps 
a-cawing on a steeple, and John Storm won’t 
make himself into a monk by shutting himself 
up in a cell, 
Good night ! 
XXVI. 


The house to which Glory had fled out of 
the fog was a little dingy tobacconist’s shop 
opening on a narrow alley that runs from 
Holborn into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was 
kept by the baby farmer whom she had met 
at the house of Polly Love, and the memory 
of the address thrust upon her there had 
been her only resource on that day of 
crushing disappointment and that night of 
terror and peril. Mrs. Jupe’s husband, a 
coffee house waiter at a West End club, was 
a simple and helpless creature, very fond of 
his wife, much deceived by her, and kept 
in ignorance of the darker side of her busi- 
ness operations. Their daughter, familiarly 
called Booboo, a silent child with cunning 
eyes and pasty cheeks, was being brought 
up to help in the shop and to dodge the in- 
spector of the school board. 

On coming down stairs next morning to 
the close and dingy parlor at the back, 
Glory had looked about her as one who had 
expected something she did not see; where- 
upon Mrs. Jupe, who was at breakfast with 
her husband, threw up her little twinkling 
eyes and said, 

‘‘ Now I know what she’s a-lookin’ for— 
it’s the byby.”’ 

“Where is it?’’ said Glory. 

‘‘Gorn, my dear.’’ 

‘*Surely you don’t mean —— 

‘“No, not dead, but I ’ad to put it out, 
pore thing.”’ 

‘‘Ye see, miss,’ said Mr. Jupe, with his 
mouth full, ‘‘ my missus couldn’t nurse the 
byby and ’tend to the bizness as well, so as 
reason was ——’’ 

‘It brikes my ’eart to think it, but it 
made such a n’ise, pore darling ——’’ 

‘Does the mother know?’’ said Glory. 

‘‘That wasn’t necessary, my dear. It’s 
gorn to a pusson I can trust to tyke keer of 
it, and I’m trooly thenkful.”’ 

“It jests amarnts to this, miss—the biz- 
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ness is too much for the missus as things 
is ee 

“I wouldn’t keer if my ’ealth was what 
it used to be, in the dyes when I ’ad 
Booboo,”’ 

‘But it ain’t, and she’s often said as how 
she’d like a young lydy to live with her 
and ’elp her with the shop.”’ 

‘A nice lookin’ girl might have a many 
chawnces in a place syme as this, my dear.”’ 

‘‘Lawd, yus, and when I seen the young 
lydy come in at the door, strike me lucky, 
thinks I, this is the one.’’ 

‘‘Syme ’ere, my dear. I reckernized ye 
the minute I seen ye, and if ye want to 
leave the hospital and myke a stawt, as you 
were saying last night ——”’ 

Glory stopped them. They were on the 
wrong track entirely. She had merely 
come to lodge with them, and if that was 
not agreeable —— 

‘* Well, and so ye sheh, my dear, and if 
ye don’t like the shop all at onct there’s 
Booboo—she wants lessons ——”’ 

**But I can pay,’’ said Glory, and then 
she was compelled to say something of her 
plans. She wanted to become a singer, 
perhaps an actress, and to tell them the 
truth she might not be staying long, for 
when she got engagements —— 

‘*Jest as you like, my dear, myke your- 
self at ’ome. On’y don’t be in a hurry 
about engygements. Good ones ain’t to be 
picked up by the childring in the streets 
these dyes.”’ 

Nevertheless it was agreed that Glory 
was to lodge at the tobacconist’s, and Mr. 
Jupe was to bring her box from the hospi- 
tal on coming home that night from his 
work. She was to pay ten shillings a week, 
all told, so that her money would last four 
or five weeks, and leave something to spare. 
‘*But I shall be earning long before that,”’ 
she thought, and her resources seemed 
boundless. 

She started on her enterprise instantly, 
knowing no more of how to begin than that 
it would first be necessary to find the office 
of an agent. Mr. Jupe remembered one 
such place. 

‘It’s in a street off of Waterloo Road,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and the nyme on the windows is 
Josephs.”’ 

Glory found this person in a fur lined 
coat and an opera hat, sitting in a room 
which was papered with photographs, 
chiefly of the nude and the semi nude, 
intermingled with sheafs of playbills that 
hung from the walls like ballads from the 
board of the ballad monger. 

‘Vell, vot’s yer line?’’ he asked. 
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Glory answered nervously and indefin- 
itely. 

“‘ Vot can you do then?”’ 

She could sing and recite and imitate 
people. ° 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ My 
terms are two guineas down and ten per 
cent on salary.”’ 

Glory rose to go. 
I cannot ——”’ 

‘“*Vait a minute. 
got?” 

‘*Isn’t that my business, sir?’’ 

“Touchy, ain’t ye, miss? But if you 
mean bizness I’ll tyke a guinea and give 
you the first chawnce what comes in.”’ 

Reluctantly, fearfully, distrustfully, Glory 
paid her guinea and left her address. 

‘“‘ Daddle doo,’’ said the agent. 

Then she found herself in the street. 
‘Two weeks less for lodgings,’’ she thought 
as she returned to the tobacconist’s, but 
Mrs. Jupe seemed entirely satisfied. 

‘*What did I tell ye, my dear? Good 
engygements ain’t chasing nobody abart 
the streets these dyes, and there’s that 
many girls now as can do a song and a 
dance and a recitashing ——’”’ 

Three days passed, four days, five days, 
six days, a week, and still no word from 
Mr. Josephs. Glory called on him again. 
He counseled patience. It was the dead 
season at the theaters and music halls, but 
if she only waited —— 

She waited a week longer, and then called 
again and again, and yet again. But she 
brought nothing back except her mimicry 
of the man’s manner. She could hit him 
off to a hair—his raucous voice, his guttural 
utterance, and the shrug of his shoulders 
that told of the Ghetto. 

Mrs. Jupe shrieked with laughter. That 
lady’s spirits were going up as Glory’s came 
down. At the end of the third week she 
said, ‘‘I can’t abear to tyke yer money no 
longer, my dear, you not doing nothink.”’ 

Then she hinted at a new arrangement. 
She had to be much from home. It was 
necessary. Her health was poor—an ob- 
vious fiction. During her absence she had 
to leave Booboo in charge. 

“Tt ain’t good for the child, my dear, 
and it ain’t good for the shop, but if any- 
body syme as yerself would tyke a turn be- 
hind the counter ——’’ 

Having less than ten shillings in her 
pocket, Glory was forced to submit. 

There was a considerable traffic through 
the little Turnstile. Lying between Bed- 
ford Row and Ljincoln’s Inn, it was the 
usual course of lawyers and lawyers’ clerks 


‘*That is impossible. 


How much have you 
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passing to and from the courts. They were 
not long in seeing that a fresh and beauti- 
ful face was behind the counter of the little 
dingy tobacco shop. Business increased, 
and Mrs. Jupe became radiant. 

“What did I tell ye, my dear? There’s 
more real gentlemen amooching rahnd here 
in a day than a girl would have a chawnce 
of meeting in a hospitalin a twelvemonth.”’ 

Glory’s very soul was sickening. “The 
attentions of the men, their easy man- 
ners, their little liberties, their bows, their 
smiles, their compliments—it was gall 
and wormwood to the girl’s still unbroken 
spirit. Nevertheless she was conscious of a 
certain pleasure in the bitterness. The 
bitterness was her own, the pleasure some 
one else’s, so to speak, who was looking on 
and laughing. She felt an unconquerable 
impulse to sharpen her wit on Mrs. Jupe’s 
customers, and even to imitate them to 
their faces. They liked it,so she was good 
for business both ways. 

But she remembered John Storm, and felt 
suffocated with shame. Her thoughts turned 
to him constantly, and she called at the 
hospital to ask if there were any letters. 
There were two, but neither of them was 
from Bishopsgate Street. One was from 
Aunt Anna. Glory was not to dream of 
leaving the hospital. With tithes going 
down every year, and everything else going 
up, how could she think of throwing away 
a salary and adding to their anxieties? The 
other’ was from her grandfather, the old 
parson: 


Glad to hear you have had a holiday, dear 
Glory, and trust you are feeling the better for 
the change. Must confess to being a little 
startled by the account of your adventure on 
Lord Mayor’s day, with the wild scheme for 
cutting adrift from the hospital and taking 
London by storm. But it was just like my 
little witch, my wandering gipsy, and I knew 
it was all nonsense, so when Aunt Anna began 
to scold Itook my pipe and went up stairs. 
Sorry to hear that John Storm has gone over to 
popery, for that is what it comes to, though he 
is not under the Romish obedience. I am. 
the more concerned because I failed to make 
his peace with his father. The old gentleman ~ 
seems to blame me for everything, and has 
even taken to passing me on the road. Give 
my best respects to Mrs. Jupe when you see 
her again, with my thanks for taking care of 
you. And now that you are alone in that great 
and wicked Babylon, take good care of your- 
self, my dear one. To know that my runaway 
is well and happy and prosperous is all I have 
left to reconcile me to her absence. Yes, the 
harvest is over and threshed and housed, and 
we have fires in the parlor nearly every day— 
which makes Anna severe sometimes, coals 

















being so dear just now and the turf so far 
away. 


It was ten days overdue. That night in 
her little bed room, with its low ceiling and 
sloping floor, Glory wrote her answer : 


But itisn’t nonsense, my deai grandfather, 
and I really have left the hospital. I don’t 
know if it was the holiday and the liberty or 
what, but I felt like that young hawk at Glen- 
faba—do you remember it ?—the one that was 
partly snared, and came dragging the trap on 
to the lawn by a string caught round its leg. I 
had to cut it away, I had to, Ihadto! But you 
mustn’t feel one single moment’s uneasiness 
about me. An able bodied woman like Glory 
Quayle doesn’t starve in a place like London. 
Besides, Iam provided for already. The first 
morning after my arrival Mrs. Jupe told me 
that if I cared to take to myself the style and 
title of teacheress to her little Slyboots I had 
only to say the word and I should be as wel- 
come as the flowers in May. It isn’t exactly 
first fiddling, you know, and it doesn’t bring 
an ambassador’s salary, but it may serve for 
the present, and give me time to look about. 
You mustn’t pay too much attention to my 
lamentations about being compelled by nature 
to wear a petticoat. Things being so arranged 
in this world, I’1l make them do. But it does 
make one’s head swim and one’s wings droop 
to see how hard nature is on a woman compared 
toaman. Unless sheis a genius or a jelly fish 
there seems to be only one career open to her, 
and that is a lottery, with marriage for the 
prizes, and for the blanks—— Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! Notthat I have anything to complain of, 
and I hate to be so sensitive. Lite is wonder- 
fully interesting, and the world is such an 
amusing place that I’ve no patience with 
people who run away from it. If I were a 
man—but wait, only wait, good people. 


XXVIII. 


JoHN SToRM had made one other friend 
at Bishopsgate Street—the dog of the mon- 
astery. It was a bloodhound, and nobody 
seemed to know whence he came and why 
he was there. He was a huge, ungainly, 
and most forbidding creature, and partly 
for that reason, but chiefly because it was 
against rule to fix the affections on earthly 
things, the brothers never caressed him. Un- 
noticed and unheeded he slept in the house 
by day and prowled through the court by 
night, and had hardly ever been known to 
go out into the streets. He was the strictest 
monk in the monastery, for he eyed every 
stranger as if he had been Satan himself, 
and howled at all music except the singing 
inthe church. 

On seeing John for the first time he 
broadened his big jowl and stiffened his 
thick tail, according to his wont with all 
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intruders, but in this instance the intruder 
was not afraid. John patted him on the 
head and rubbed him on the nose, then 
opened his mouth and examined his teeth, 
and finally turned him on his back and 
tickled his chest, and they were fast friends 
and comrades forever after. 

Some weeks after the dedication they 
were in the courtyard together, and the 
dog was pitching and plunging and utter- 
ing deep bays which echoed between the 
walls like thunder at play. It was the hour 
of morning recreation, between terce and 
sext, and the religious were lolling about 
and talking, and one lay brother was 
sweeping up the leaves that had fallen from 
the tree, for the winter had come and the 
branches were bare. The lay brother was 
Father Paul; he made sidelong looks at 
John, but kept his head down and went on 
with his work without speaking. One by 
one the brothers went back to the house 
and John made ready to follow them, but 
Paul put himself in his way. He was 
thinner than before, and his eyes were red 
and his respiration difficult. Nevertheless 
he smiled in a childlike way, and began to 
talk of the dog. What life there was in 
the old creature still! And nobody had 
known there was so much play init. But 
John took no notice of that. 

‘‘ You are not feeling so well, are you?’’ 
said John. 

‘Not quite so well,’’ he answered. 

‘* The day is cold, and this penance is too 
much for you.”? 

‘*No, it’s not that. I asked for it, you 
know, and I like it. It’s something else. 
To tell you the truth, I’m very foolish in 
some ways. When I’ve got anything on 
my mind I’m always thinking. Day and 
night it’s the same with me, and even 
work——”’ 

His breathing was audible, but he tried 
to laugh. 

‘“Do you known what itis this time? It’s 
what you said on the roof on the night of 
the vows, you remember. What you didn’t 
say, I mean-—and that’s just the trouble. It 
was wrong to talk of the world, but if you 
had been able to answer me in a word, if 
you had been able to say ‘Yes’ when I 
asked if everybody was well, you would 
have done it, wouldn’t you?’’ 

“We'll not talk of that now,’’ said 
John. 

‘““No, it would be the same fault as be- 
fore. Still——’’ 

‘‘How keen the air is! And your asthma 
is so troublesome! ‘You must really let me 
speak to the father.’’ 
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‘Oh, that’s nothing. I’m used to it. But 
if you know yourself what it is to be always 
thinking of anybody——” 

John called to the dog, and it capered 
about him. ‘‘Good' morning, Father Paul.” 
And he went into the house. 

The lay brother leaned on his besom and 
drew a long sigh that seemed to come from 
the depths of his chest. 

John had hastened away lest his voice 
should betray him. 

**Awful!’? he thought. ‘‘It must be 
awful to be always thinking of somebody, 
and in fear of what has happened to her. 
Poor little Polly! She’s not worthy of it, 
but what does that matter? Blood is 
blood and love is love, and only God is 
stronger.’’ 

A few days afterwards the air darkened 
and softened, and snow began to fall. Be- 
tween vespers and evensong John went up 
on the roof to see London under its mantle 
of white. It was like an eastern city now, 
under an eastern moonlight, and he was 
listening to the shouts and laughter of peo- 
ple snowballing in the streets when he 
heard a labored step on the stair behind 
him. It was Father Paul coming up witha 
spade to shovel away the snow. His 
features were pinched and contracted, and 
his young face was looking old and worn. 

“You really must not do it,” said John. 
‘*To work like this is not penance, but 
suicide. I'll speak to the father and 
he’ll——”” 

‘‘Don’t, for mercy’s sake, don’t!’’ said 
Paul. ‘‘ Have some pity, at all events. If 
you only knew what a good thing work is 
for me—how it drives away thoughts and 
stifles——’”’ 

‘« But it’s so useless, Father Paul. Look! 
The snow is still falling, and there’s more to 
come yet.”’ 

‘* All the same, it’s good for me. When 
I’m very tired I can sleep sometimes. And 
then God is good to you if you don’t spare 
yourself. Some day, perhaps, He Il tell me 
something.’’ 

‘* He’ll tell us everything in His own good 
time, Father Paul.”’ 

‘*It’s easy to counsel patience. If I were 
like you are I should be counting the days 
until my time was over, and that would 
help me to bear things. But when you are 
dedicated for life——”’ 

He stopped at his work and looked over 
the parapet, and seemed to be gazing into 
the weary days to come. 

‘*Have you anybody of your own out 
there?”’ 

“You mean any—~”’ 
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“* Any relative—any sister?’’ 

“ No.” 

‘‘Then you don’t know what it is; that’s 
why you won’t give me an answer.’’ 

‘Don’t ask me, Father Paul.” 

‘*Why not?” 

“It might only make you the more un- 
easy if I told you what——”’ 

The lay brother let his spade fall, then 
slowly, very slowly, picked it up again and 
said: 

“I understand. You needn’t say any 
more. I shall never ask you again.” 

The bell rang for evensong, and John hur- 
ried away. ‘‘Oh, if it were only some one 
who was deserving of it!’’ he thought. 
‘*Some one who was worthy that a man 
should risk his soul to save her!’ 

At supper and in church he saw Father 
Paul going about like a man in a waking 
dream, and when he went up to bed he 
heard him moving restlessly in his adjoin- 
ing cell. The fear of betraying himself was 
becoming unbearable, and he leaped up and 
stepped out into the corridor, intending to 
ask the superior to give him another room 
elsewhere. But he stopped and came back. 
“It’s not brave,’’ he thought, ‘‘it’s not 
kind, it’s not human,’’ and saying this 
again and again, as one whistles going by a 
haunted house, he covered his ears and fell 
asleep. 

In the middle of the night, while it was 
still quite dark, he was awakened by a light 
on his face and the sense of some one look- 
ing down on him in his sleep. With a 
shudder he opened his eyes, and saw Father 
Paul, candle in hand, standing by the bed. 
His eyes were red and swollen, and when 
he spoke his voice was full of tears. 

‘I know it’s a fault to come into anybody 
else’s cell,’’ he said; ‘‘but I would rather 
do my penance than endure this torture. 
Something has happened—I can see that 
quite well; but I don’t know what it is, and 
the suspense is killing me. The certainty 
would be easier to bear; and I swear to you 
by Him who died for us that if you tell me I 
shall be satisfied. Is she dead?”’ 

‘*Not that,’ said John by a sudden im- 
pulse, and then there was an awful silence. 

““Not dead !’’ said Paul. ‘‘ Then would 
to God that she were dead, for it must be 
something worse, a thousand times worse !’’ 

John felt as if the secret had been stolen 
from him in his sleep; but it was gone, and 
he could say nothing. Father Paul’s lips 
trembled, his respiration quickened, and he 
turned away and smote his head against the 
wall and sobbed. 

‘*T knew it all the time,’’ he said. ‘‘ Her 























sister went the same way, and I could see 
that she was going too, and that was why I 
was so anxious. Oh, my poor mother! My 
poor mother !’’ 

For two days after that John saw no more 
of Father Paul. ‘‘ He is doing his penance 
somewhere,”’ he thought. 

Meanwhile the snow was still falling, and 
when the brothers went out to lauds at 6 
A.M. they passed through a cutting of snow 
which was banked up afresh every morning, 
though the day had not then dawned. On 
the third day John was the first to go down 
to the hall, and there he met Father Paul, 
with his spade in his hands, coming out of 
the courtyard. He looked like a man who 
was melting before a fire, like a piece of 
wax. 

‘‘T am sorry now that I told you,’’ said 
John. 

Father Paul hung his head. 

‘It is easy to see that you are suffering 
more than ever; and it is all my fault. I 
will go to the father and confess.”’ 

Between breakfast and terce John carried 
out this intention. The superior was sitting 
before a handful of fire, in a little room that 
was darkened by leather bound books, and 
by the flakes of snow which were falling 
across the window panes. 

‘‘Father,’’ said John, ‘“‘I am a cause of 
offense to another brother, and it is I who 
should be doing his penance.’? And then 
he told how he had broken the observance 
which forbids any one to mention anything 
relating to the world without. 

The father listened with great solemnity. 
‘My son,” he said, “‘ your temptation is a 
testimony to the reality of the religious life. 
Satan’s rage against the home of consecrated 
souls is terrible, and he would fain break in 
upon it if he could with worldly thoughts 
and cares and passions. But we must con- 
quer him by his own weapons. Your pen- 
ance, my son,shall be of the same kind 
with your offense. Go to thedoor and take 
the place of the doorkeeper, and stay there 
day and night until the end of the year. 
Thus shall the evil one be made aware that 
you are the guardian of our house, and to 
be tampered with no more.”’ 

Brother Andrew was troubled when John 
took his place at the door that night, but 
John himself was unconcerned. He was 
doorkeeper to the household, so he began 
on the duties of his menial position. If any 
one knocked he answered “ Praise be to 
God,’’ then slid back the little grating in 
the middle of the door and looked out at the 
stranger. . The hall was a chill place, with 
a stone floor, and he sat ona form that stood 
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against one of its walls. His bed was in 
an alcove which had formerly been the 
cloak room, and a card hung over it with 
the inscription, ‘Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord.’’ He had no company 
except big Brother Andrew, who stole down 
sometimes to cheer him with his speechless 
presence, and the dog, which was always 
hanging about him. 


XXVIII. 


It was at least some comfort to be out of 
the proximity of Father Paul. The sounds 
of the lay brother in his neighboring cell 
had brought back recollections of Glory, 
and he had more than he could do to con- 
quer his thoughts of her. Since he had 
taken his vows and had ceased to mention 
her in his prayers, she had always been with 
him, and his fears for her fate had been 
pricked and goaded by the constant presence 
of Father Paul’s anxieties. 

On the other hand, it was some loss that 
he could not go to the church. He re- 
membered with a pang how happy he had 
been after a night of terrors when he had 
gone into God’s house in the morning and 
cast his burden on Him with one yearning 
cry of “God bless all women and young 
children !’ 

It was now the Christmas season, and his 
heart tingled and thrilled as the brothers 
passed through the door at midday and 
talked of the women who attended the 
Christmas services. Were they really so 
calm as they seemed to be, and had they 
conquered their natural affections? 

Sometimes during the midday service he 
would slide back the grating and listen for 
the women’s voices. He heard one voice 
in all of them, but he knew it was only a 
dream. Then he would watch the snow 
falling from the little patch of dun colored 
sky crossed by bars, and tell himself that 
that was all he was to see of the world 
henceforth. 

The sky emptied itself at last, and Father 
Paul came again to shovel away the snow. 
He was weaker than ever, for the wax was 
melting away. When he began to work 
his chest was oppressed and his face was 
feverish. John snatched the spade out of 
his hand, and fell to doing his work instead 
of him. 

‘“‘T can’t bear to see it, and I won’t,’’ he 
said. 

‘* But the father —— ?”’ 

“TI don’t care—you can tell him if you 
like. You are killing yourself by inches, 
and you are a dying man any way.”’ 
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‘*Am I really dying?’’ said Father Paul, 
and he staggered away like one who had 
heard his sentence of death. 

John looked after him and thought, 
‘* Now what should I do if I were in that 
man’s place? If the case were Glory’s— 
and I fixed here as in a vise?” 

He was ashamed when he thought of 
Glory in such a way, and he dismissed the 
idea, but it came back with mechanical 
obstinacy and he was compelled to consider 
it. His vows? Yes, it would be death to 
the soul to break them. But if she were 
lost who had no one but him to look to— 
if she went down to wreck and ruin, then 
the fires of hell would be as nothing to his 
despair. 

Father Paul came to him next day and 
sat on the form by his side, and said: 

“Tf I’m really dying, what am I to do?”’ 

‘*What would you like to do, Father 
Paul ?’’ 

‘* T should like to go out and find her.”’ 

** What good would there be in that ?”’ 

“T could say something that would stop 
her and put an end to everything.” 

“* Are you sure of it?” 

A wild light came into his eyes, and he 
answered, ‘‘ Quite sure.’’ 

John played the hypocrite and began to 

* counsel patience. 

‘*But a man can’t live without hope and 
not go mad,’’ said Father Paul. 

‘‘ We must trust and pray,’’ said John. 

‘*But God never answers us. If it were 
your own case what would you do? If 
some one outside were lost ?”’ 

‘“*T should go to the father and say, ‘ Let 
me go in search of her.’ ”’ 

‘*T’ll do it,’’ said Father Paul. 

‘““Why not? The father is kind and 
tender, and he loves his children.” 

‘Yes, I will do it,’’ said Paul, and he 
made for the father’s room. 

He got to the door of the cell, and then 
came back again. ‘‘I can’t,” he said. 
‘“‘There’s something you don’t know. I 
can’t look in his face and ask.” 

‘*Stay here and I’ll ask for you,”’ said 
John. 

**God bless you !”’ said Paul. 

John made three hasty strides and then 
stopped. : 

‘* But if he will not——”’ 

‘** Then—God’s will be done !”’ 

It was morning, and the superior was 
reading in his room. 

‘* Come in, my son,’’ he said, and he laid 
his book on his lap. ‘‘ This is a book you 


must read some day—the ‘Inner Life of 
Most fascinating! An 


Pére Lacordaire.’ 
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inner life of intolerable horror until he had 
conquered his natural affections.”’ 

‘Father,’’ said John, ‘‘ one of our lay 
brothers has a little sister in the world, and 
she has fallen into trouble. She has gone 
from the place where he left her and God 
only knows where she is now. Let him go 
out and find her.”’ 

“Who is it, my son?” 

‘* Father Paul—and she is all he has, and 
he cannot help but think of her.’’ 

“This is a temptation of the evil one, 
myson, Father Paul has newly taken the 
vows, and so have you. The vows are a 
challenge to the powers of evil, and it is 
only to be expected that he who takes them 
will be tested to the uttermost.”’ 

‘But, father, she is young and thought- 
less. Let him go out and find her and save 
her, and he will come back and praise God 
a thousand times the more.”’ 

“The temptations of Satan are very 
subtle, they come in the guise of duty. 
Satan is tempting our brother through love, 
and you also through pity. Let us turn 
our backs on him.” 

‘*Then it is impossible ?’’ 

‘* Quite impossible.” 

When John returned to the door Father 
Paul was standing by the alcove, gazing 
with wet eyes on the text hanging above 
the bed. He saw his answer in John’s face, 
and they sat down on the form without 
speaking. 

The bell rang for service, and the religious 
began to pass through the hall. As the 
father was crossing the threshold Father 
Paul flung himself down at his feet and 
clutched his cassock, and made a frantic 
appeal for pity. 

‘Father, have pity upon me and let me 
go ! ” 

The father’s eyes became moist, but his 
will remained unshaken. ‘‘ Asa man I ought 
to have pity,’’ he said, ‘‘and as the father 
of all of you I should be kind to my 
children; but it is not I who refuse you, it 
is God, and I should be guilty of a sin if I 
let you go.”’ 

Then Paul burst into mad laughter, and 
the religious gathered round and looked at 
him in astonishment. There was foam on his 
lips and fire in his eyes, and he threw up his 
hands and fell back fainting. 

The father made the sign of the cross on 
his breast, and his lips moved in silence for 
amoment. Then he said to John, who had 
raised the lay brother in his arms: 

‘‘Leave him there. Damp his forehead 
and hold his hands;’’ and turning to the 
religious he added, ‘‘I ask the prayers of 
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the community for our poor brother. Satan 
is fighting for his soul. Let us wrestle in 
prayer that we may expel the spirit that 
possesses him,’’ 

At the next moment John was alone with 
the unconscious man, except for the dog, 
which was licking his forehead; and looking 
after the superior he told himself that such 
unlimited power over the body and soul of 
another the Almighty could have meant for 
no man, The love of God and the fear of 
the devil had swallowed up the love of man 
and stifled all human affections. Such 
religion must have hardened the best man 
ever born, and left nothing to distinguish 
him from the brute. As for the poor broken 
creature lying there so still, his vows had 
been made to heaven, and to heaven alone 
his obedience was due. The nature within 
him had spoken too loudly, but there were 
laws of nature which it was a sin to resist. 
Then why should he resist them? The 
cry of blood was the voice of God, or 
God had no voice and He could speak 
tonoman. Why should he not listen? 

Father Paul recovered consciousness and 
raised his head. The waves of memory 
flowed back upon him, and his eyes flamed 
and his lip trembled. 

“TI will go if I have to break my vows,”’ 
he said. 

‘*No need for that,’’ said John. 

‘Why so?”’ 

‘‘ Because I will let you out at night and 
let you in again in the ee. ‘as 

“ce You? ? ” 

“Ves, I. Listen!’ 

And then these two crushed and fettered 
souls, bound by no iron bonds, confined by 
no bolts and bars, but only under the shadow 
of the supernatural, sat together like pris- 
oners in a dungeon planning their escape. 


‘“‘The father locks the outer gate him- 
self,’’ said John. ‘‘ Where does he keep the 
key: >?» 

‘*In his own room on a nail above his 
bed,’’ said Paul. 

‘‘ Who is the lay brother attending to him 
now?’”’ 

‘* Brother Andrew.”’ 

‘* Brother Andrew will do anything for 
me,’’ said John. 

‘But the dog?’ said Paul. ‘‘ He is always 
in the court at night, and he barks at the 
sound of a step.’’ 

‘“Not my step,’’ said John. ‘‘I will send 
you to some one who can find your sister. 
You'll tell her you come from me.”’ 

They could hear the singing in the 
church, and they paused to listen. 

‘When I come back in the morning I’ll 
confess everything and do my penance,”’’ 
said Paul. 

‘* And I too,”’ said John. 

The sun had come out with a sudden 
gleam, and the thawing snow was dripping 
from the tree in drops like diamonds. The 
singing ceased, the service ended, and the 
brothers came back to the house. When 
the father entered, Paul was clothed in his 
right mind and sitting quietly on the form. 

“Thank God for this answer to our 
prayers !’? he said. ‘‘ But you must pray 
without ceasing lest Satan should conquer 
you again. Until the end of the year say 
your ‘ Hail Mary’ in the church every night 
alone from compline to midnight.”’ 

Then turning to John he said with a 
smile, ‘‘ And you shall be like the anchoret 
of old to this household, my son. We 
monks pray by day, but the anchoret prays 
by night. Unless we know that in the dark 
hours the anchoret guards the house, who 
shall rest on his bed in peace?” 


(To be continued.) 
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THROUGH THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


THE CENTER OF THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF AMERICA—THE TREMENDOUS MAGNITUDE 
AND REMARKABLE SIMPLICITY OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE’S 
OPERATIONS, AND THE PART THEY PLAY IN THE 
COMMUNITY’S EVERY DAY BUSINESS. 


AVE you any idea, dear madam— 
the omniscient male, of course, 
knows all about it—when you fill 

out a check in the dainty check book your 
bank provides, and give it to your butcher, 
baker, or candlestick maker for his wares, 
that it becomes one drop in the financial 
tide which daily surges to and fro through 
an institution known as a clearing house? 
Almost all checks pass through some clear- 
ing house, but the one in New York is the 
parent of all the others in this country, 
and its operations are so magnificent in 
amount, and so methodical in execution, 
that they become almost picturesque. 
When your check leaves your hands it is 
crisp and fresh, and bears no mark save 
the printing and the work of your own pen. 
When eventually it comes back to you, with 
others of its kind, it is apt to show creases, 
and its back is covered with cabalistic 
stamps and signatures, which perhaps mean 
nothing to you, but to the educated eye 
give a detailed history of its movements. 
In its journey the clearing house is a most 
important station, in fact a terminus where 
all the lines of financial travel intersect, 
and, by a simple system of switching, every- 
thing they carry is turned in the right 
direction to reach its ultimate destination. 
You may have given your check to one 
of the great dry goods shops in payment 
ofa bill. With other checks, it goes into 
their bank deposit (after having been in- 
dorsed) and is taken to their bank. If this 
happens also to be your bank, your check 
is simply charged to your account, and is 
held until you bring your bank book to be 
written up, when it is returned to you with 
the other checks you have issued. Should 
the dry goods man’s bank not be your 
bank, however, all his checks on other 
banks, including your own, are heaped in 
a drawer with hundreds of other checks, 
which then become ‘‘items’’ for the clear- 
ing house. 
In early days, even when there were as 


many as fifty seven banks in New York, 
these ‘‘items’’ were sorted out, and the next 
morning the bank’s porter started out with 
his valise and visited each of the fifty six 
other banks in turn. At the close of the day 
each bank had received all the checks on 
itself from the other banks; once a week a 
balance was struck between the banks, and 
each one paid or received in cash the dif- 
ference between the checks which it had 
presented and the checks which it had re- 
ceived. 

As the city grew and the number of 
banks increased, this system became more 
and more unendurable. The long journeys 
of the porters, the inevitable delays, the 
risk of transporting through the streets so 
many large sums of money, and the fact that 
some unscrupulous banks (for there are 
such things) took advantage of the week’s 
delay in settling, made the system impos- 
sible. London had long had a clearing 
house, and the idea, with improvements 
suggested by Yankee ingenuity, was intro- 
duced here in 1853. 

Your check, bearing only the dry goods 
man’s indorsement, is now reposing among 
the ‘‘items for exchanges’”’ in the bank 
where he keeps his account. During the 
afternoon the items for the clearing house, 
deposited during the day, are sorted into 
pigeon holes, each -one bearing a number. 
This number on the pigeon hole where your 
check with others on the same bank is 
placed, represents the name of your bank, 
for in clearing house matters each bank 
is known by a number instead of by its 
name, which sometimes is cumbrous or 
confusing. Every check has first been 
stamped with the number of the bank in 
which it has been deposited, and which is 
sending it to the clearing house. Besides 
this it is stamped with the words “‘ Indorse- 
ment guaranteed,” if your dry goods man 
has permitted it to be indorsed for deposit 
by any one but himself. This is the thira 
mark on the back, and means that the bank 


























which so stamps it becomes responsible for 
the correctness of the indorsement. At the 
close of business on the day on which your 
check was deposited, all the checks are 
taken from the pigeon holes, the contents 
of each receptacle are listed on a slip of 
paper, the amounts are carefully added, and 
the slip attached to a large envelope con- 
taining the checks themselves. 

So far, the process is much the same as 








THROUGH THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


instead of sixty five, in settlement of the 
difference between what each bank owed 
to ail the others and what all the others 
owed toit. Just how this is accomplished 
is best shown by a history of one day’s 
operations of the clearing house. 

Today, after having moved twice, the New 
York Clearing House Association owns and 
occupies one of the handsomest buildings in 
the metropolis. Itsarchitectural beauties are 








"One of the handsomest buildings in New York." 


that which existed before the establishment 
of the clearing house. Each bank has its 
checks on other banks sorted and ready for 
presentation to all the other banks for pay- 
ment. Ticre are in the clearing house 
association sixty six banks, and therefore 
each bank would have at least sixty five 
parcels of checks to be presented to other 
banks, and sixty five settlements to be made 
by the payment or receipt of the difference 
in the total amounts. As these banks are 
scattered all over town, it can be imagined 
that the settlements involved a large amount 
of daily journeying by the sixty six bank 
porters, and an unnecessary amount of 
bookkeeping. 

The first improvement achieved by the 
establishment of the clearing house was the 
providing of one objective point for all these 
journeys, instead of sixty six. The next 
was the payment or receipt of one sum, 
3 


obscured by its location in the narrow con- 
fines of Cedar Street, just off from Broad- 
way. With the exception of the ground 
floor, which is occupied by the Chase 
National Bank, the entire building is given 
over to the uses of the association. Its 
basement is filled with a practically impreg- 
nable system of vaults protected by in- 
genious safeguards against every kind of 
attack. In addition to all that human 
watchfulness can do, mechanical devices, 
electrical appliances, and even an arrange- 
ment for submerging the strong boxes in 
water, are provided to keep safe from thief, 
mob, or enemy the treasures on which, to 
a considerable extent, rests the whole com- 
mercial fabric of our country. On the 
second floor are the handsome executive 
offices and the council room of the associa- 
tion. The third floor is given up entirely 
to the daily business of the exchanges, and 
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here everything is subordinate to the quick 
and convenient despatch of the interchange 
of checks between the banks. 

We have left your check reposing, with 
other checks against your bank, in one of 
the sixty five envelopes which your dry 
goods man’s bank has ready for the clear- 
ing house. These sixty five envelopes are 
placed in their proper order in a leather 
box somewhat resembling a dress suit case, 
and are ready for their journey to Cedar 


THROUGH THE CLEARING HOUSE. 





to the accountants of the clearing house a 
memorandum, prepared beforehand, show- 
ing the total amount of the checks he has 
brought with him, and should there be an 
error in this his bank is fined three dollars. 
He also carries a sheet on which, opposite 
the name of a bank, is placed the amount 
of the checks contained in each envelope. 

Just before ten, Mr. Sherer, the manager 
of the clearing house, or Mr. Gilpin, the 
assistant manager, arises at his desk in the 
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‘*With him goes a settling clerk, or perhaps two.’’ 


Street. Here they are taken by the bank’s 
delivery clerk a little before ten in the 
morning, for the exchanges are made 
promptly at ten, and any clerk who is a 
fraction of a minute late brings down on 
his bank a fine of two dollars. With him 
goes a settling clerk, or perhaps two, who 
must be in their places at the same moment. 
Allthese pilgrims and all these checks from 
the sixty six widely scattered banks meet 
in the exchange room on the third floor of 
the clearing house. It is a handsome and 
well proportioned chamber, roofed by an 
imposing dome, and contains nothing but 
the small gallery devoted to the manager 
of the clearing house and separate desks 
for each of the sixty six banks. These 
desks are arranged in rows with broad pas- 
sages between. 

At exactly ten o’clock the settling clerks 
are at the desks of their respective banks, 
and each delivery clerk with his case of 
envelopes is standing before the desk of the 
bank he represents. He has already handed 


gallery, from which he has a clear survey 
of the floor, and with his gavel brings the 
clerks to order. He then makes any an- 
nouncements that are necessary. Precisely 
at ten he rings a gong, and then begins the 
march which ends when every bank has de- 
livered its envelopes of checks to every 
other bank. Each delivery clerk advances 
one desk at a time—which step or two 
represents a journey to another bank— 
hands to the settling clerk the proper 
envelope of checks with its memorandum 
of the items and a duplicate memorandum 
of the total, receives the clerk’s receipt on 
the sheet he carries with him, and then 
advances to the next desk to repeat the 
same process. This is done until he has 
visited each of the other sixty five desks, 
and finds himself once more in front of the 
desk of his own bank. His leather case is 
empty, but he holds sixty five receipts for 
its contents, and it is quickly filled with the 
sixty five envelopes of checks which have 
been handed in to his settling clerk by the 
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other delivery clerks. This circuit of the 
desks has taken about eight minutes. 

Your check is in one of the sixty five 
envelopes in the case with which the de- 
livery clerk is now hurrying back to your 
bank. There they are all scanned to see that 
there are no forgeries, that the indorse- 
ments are correct, and, quite as important 
as anything else, compared with the 
accounts on which they are drawn to see if 
there are sufficient funds to meet them. 
Of course, dear madam, you would not 
knowingly give a check when you had not 
enough money in your bank to pay it, but 
it is quite possible you have madea mistake 





‘tA handsome and well proportioned room, roofed by an imposing dome.” 
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in keeping your check book—a great many 
well meaning people do—and in that case 
your check is sent back, not to the clearing 
house, but to the bank that sent it there. 
That bank learns from the indorsement 
who deposited it, and sends it back to your 
dry goods man, deducting the amount from 
his account. Then you receive a more or 
less severe summons from him to come 
down and explain, and make good the 
amount. You are inclined to be angry with 
the dry goods man and the bank, and—when 
you have corrected your check book—with 
yourself. When you have made your 
blushing apologies to the dry goods man 
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“With his gavel he brings the clerks to order,”’ 
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and to the bank, you learn that sending 
the check back marked ‘‘Short’’ or ‘‘ No 
funds ”’ was not an intentional insult aimed 
at you personally, but a quite usual and 
very necessary commercial procedure. 

The checks, yours among them, have 
now reached the banks on which they were 
drawn, but the settling clerks are still at 
their desks in the clearing house, each one 
with a sheet before him bearing the amounts 
and totals of the checks brought from his 
own bank, and, in another column, the 
amounts of the checks in the envelopes 
handed to him. This column he adds up, and 
the difference between the two totals shows 
what the other banks owe to his bank, or 
what his bank owes to them—if his figures 
are correct. But human nature is prone to 
error, and the settling clerks may go over 
and over their figures until a quarter to 
eleven. Each settling clerk has sent to the 
manager a memorandum of what the clear- 
ing house owes to his bank, or what his 
bank owes to the clearing house. If the 
totals of the amounts owed to the clearing 
house and owed by it agree, the manager 
strikes his gavel and announces, ‘‘ Proof is 
made.’’ If they do not agree, he announces 
the amount thus: ‘The difference is ten 
hundred and ten dollars and twenty cents.’’ 
Then every clerk goes hard to work, for 
some bank has already incurred a fine for 
the mistake. If the error is not found bya 
quarter past eleven, the fine will be doubled, 
and by noon, quadrupled. At last some 
unlucky clerk finds that he has taken a 
three for a five, or has forgotten to carry a 
one, and sends a correction of his footings 
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‘*Each delivery clerk advances one desk at a time.” 
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to the desk. The gavel comes down, with: 
‘‘Proof ismade. Bank Sixty Three is fined 
for error in footing of amount received.” 

Proof made, the clerks return and report 
the amounts for which their respective 
banks are debtor or creditor at the clearing 
house. If the bank is debtor, which means 
that checks against it have been sent to the 
clearing house greater in amount than its 
checks against other banks, it must pay the 
difference before half past one of the same 
day. A moment’s delay subjects the bank 
toa fine, and its failure to make the pay- 
ment at all would mean that the bank had 
broken, but the association keeps so close a 
watch on its members that such an occur- 
rence is hardly possible. The weak bank 
would have been suspended or expelled 
from the clearing house before it could have 
reached that extreme condition. A bank 
may pay its difference in either of two ways. 
The first and usual method is with actual 
legal tender currency delivered to the clear- 
ing house. The other is in certificates issued 
by the clearing house against gold or other 
legal tenders deposited in the vaults in its 
basement. These certificates are issued in 
units of $10,000 each, but if one should be 
lost—as several were the other day—it would 
be of no use to the finder, as they only pass 
current between the banks themselves. 

It has been shown that the clearing house 
is a saver of time and travel, but it is alsoa 
saver in the handling of money. Let us 
say that Bank A owes Bank B $100,000 in 
its daily exchanges, and Bank C owes Bank 
A $100,000, and Bank D owes Bank C the 
same amount. Under the old system the 








AN OLDEN DREAM. 


$100,000 would have traveled from Bank D 
to C, thence to A, and thence to B. As 
things are, the money travels from Bank D 
to the clearing -house and from there to 
Bank B. 

Of course there are more than sixty six 
banks in New York, but the smaller banks 
and the trust companies are regarded, for 
clearing house purposes, simply as large 
depositors in the banks which are members 
of the association, differing from an indivi- 
dual depositor only in the fact that their 
items are kept more or less separate, and 
that the association reserves a right to 
know something about their solvency. 

The main reason for the existence of the 
clearing house is the function here de- 
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scribed —the speedy exchange of checks 
and immediate settlement of balances; but 
it goes further than this. It exercises a 
sort of supervisory watchfulness over the 
affairs of its members, and bonds them all 
together in mutual helpfulness in time of 
commercial distress. The United States 
government is one of its members, and 
when the Treasury, embarrassed by the sud- 
den strain of civil war, could look nowhere 
else for money, the New York clearing house 
successfully tided it over its pressing need. 
Created only for purposes of local conveni- 
ence, it has become the mainstay of Amer- 
ican finance in time of panic, and more 
than once has averted disaster to the whole 


business community. 
James S. Metcalfe. 
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AN OLDEN DREAM. 


Do you recall the roses white 
That blossomed in the long ago? 
I still can see the petals light 
That fell and flaked your locks below. 
Beneath the swaying vine that night 
You heard my passion, half afraid ; 
No blossoms now are e’er so bright, 
For memory’s roses never fade. 


Oh, say, do you recall the song 
You sang beneath the summer moon? 
The lay was neither loud nor long ; 
*T was even then an old, old tune ; 
Yet often mid the careless throng 
Within my heart its echo sighs, 
And sings and sings when life goes wrong— 
For memory’s music never dies. 


Long years have passed. 


Again with you 


I linger in the stilly night ; 
Above the darkness and the dew 
The faithful stars are shining bright. 
The tears that fill your eyes of blue 
Proclaim you too have known regret ; 


Sweetheart, let’s make the old dream true— 


——, 


Though late, we may be happy yet ! 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 














MME. LEHMANN’S RETURN. 

When Mme. Lili Lehmann welcomed her 
old friends, and many new ones, at her Sunday 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
upon her arrival here, she proved that all the 
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since 1892. It was just after the management 
decided to return to Italian opera, and Mme. 
Lehmann, who had been the favorite of the 
preceding seasons, was retained as a conces- 
sion to the many patrons who did not approve 


Lili Lehmann. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


stories of her voice’s wonderful maturity 
were true. She is undoubtedly the great 
singer of Wagnerian opera, and Mr. Damrosch 
is to be congratulated upon securing her 
services. 

It was no new triumph for Mme. Lehmann. 
She knows and loves New York, as it knows 
and loves her. She had not been heard here 


of the change. But her health failed, and she 
was not heard in opera until last year at 
Bayreuth. She has the spirit of the German 
music drama as no other prima donna knows it. 


MR. CHAPMAN’S MAINE FESTIVAL. 
Men have gone out into the world and made 
fortune and fame, and come back to their birth- 
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place with all sorts of gifts and endowments, 
but it remained for William R. Chapman to 
make a unique present to his own State. He 
has given it an artistic awakening. 

Mr. Chapman’s work in New York is so well 
known that it needs only a mention. His Apollo 
and Rubinstein clubs are factors in the musical 
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Mme. Nordica, and Emma Eames did not 
carry away all of the sweet voices when they 
left their native State. The idea of a festi- 
val came to him, and he began talking about 
it. When Mr. Chapman talks he usually 
arouses enthusiasm, but in this case the people 
were like timber laid ready for the blaze. He 


William R. Chapman. 


world, and he has today under his baton more 
singers than any one man in this country. 
A few years ago, he went back to his birth- 
place in Maine, and bought the old family 
homestead, at Bethel. He added to it, filled 
the stables with horses, and made an ideal 
summer home. ‘The people of Maine were 
his people, and with his energetic nature, 
which has inspired so much work in others, 
he was like a bit of musical leaven in the 
community. He heard some of the Maine 
voices, and decided that Annie Louise Cary, 





; From a phitograph by Power, New York. 


made a tour of the State, organizing choral 
societies and an orchestra in every town, until 
now more than fifteen hundred people are re- 
hearsing for the great festival to be held in 
Lewiston next October. 

Mme. Nordica will be the chief prima donna, 
although there will be a number of famous 
singers. Mr. Chapman gives his services as an 
organizer, rehearser, and conductor. With his 
usual practical sense, he has engaged Mr. 
Homer W. Chase as business manager, with 
the result that every ticket has been sold for 
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the entire series of the festival, nine months 
in advance. The program is a most attrac- 
tive one. It covers three evenings and two 
matinées. The first night, with Nordica as 
soloist, will be devoted to the highest types of 
classical music. The second evening will be 





and we have sometimes had to suffer from that 
fact. The stage of that famous house is so 
much smaller than the huge space of the 
Metropolitan, that what appears a great voice 
there is lost tous. It was the case with Sibyl 


Sanderson, and we are fearing that Marie. 
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Marie Delna, 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


an opera night. Mr. Chapman is always origi- 
nal, and in the anvil chorus from ‘‘I1 Trova- 
tore’ he will have a band of Maine smiths on 
the stage. The third night will be given up to 
lighter music—popular airs and national songs. 
The first matinée will be given exclusively to 
Maine composers and singers, and this is ex- 
pected to be a very characteristic performance. 





A NEW PARISIAN SINGER. 
Many singers who have come to this country 
are graduates of the Opéra Comique in Paris, 


Delna will have the same experience when 
she gets here. 

For the past four years, Delna has been 
more talked about than any singer in Paris. 
She has been under contract with the director 
of the Opéra Comique ever since she made her 
appearance there in 1892. She has a fine mezzo 
soprano voice, which appears to be perfectly 
natural. Some critics have insisted that her 
method was so bad that, while beautiful effects 
were produced, she would ruin her voice. Their 
prophecy has not yet been verified. 
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Marie Decca. ’ Minnie Methot. 
From a photograph by Lemer, Harrishurg. From a photograph by Place & Coover, Chicagu. 


She is the daughter of asuburban restaurant Laborde, who was at one time Calvé’s teacher, 
keeper. The guests at her father’s place heard and from that point her advance has been con- 
her sing for their amusement, and suggested stant. She has been compared to Calvé more 
that she should be taught. She was sent to than to any other singer. It is probable that 





Mme. de Pasquale. 














Marie Engle. 


From her latest photograph—Copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


next year will bring her voice to the great 
American market. 


A GRANDDAUGHTER OF WACHTEL. 

Those who saw the only photograph :which 
Mme. Klafsky had taken in this country, asked 
who her handsome companion was. It was a 
face not so well known as it is likely to be. 
Miié® Minnie Methot, who is being prepared 
for the operatic stage by Herr Otto Lohse, the 
husband of Mme. Klafsky, is the grand. 
daughter of Theodore Wachtel, the famous 
German tenor. She studied for two years in 
Paris, under the most famous teachers, con- 
stantly singing in concerts during her years of 
training. Her most successful appearance 
was in Wagnerian réles. She traveled for two 
seasons with Remenyi, the violinist, and is 
now with Camilla Urso. 

Mme. Methot has sung with the Apollo Club 
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Mme. Mantelli. 
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From her latest photograph—Copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York. | beside those who had never stopped to rest. 


and many of the prominent New York musical 
organizations, beside being one of the favorite 
singers at society events. She will probably 
make her début in opera next year. 


LESSER LIGHTS AT THE METROPOLITAN. 

In the crowd of great singers in the Metro- 
politan company many people get an idea that 
in opera, as in the theater, it is only the star 
who counts. There are some singers whose 
names are constantly seen on programs, and 
who yet lack, set as they are by the side of the 
four or five first favorites, the consideration 
they should have from the public. 

Mme. Bauermeister is one of these. No 
clearer, sweeter voice than hers ever comes 
before this public, and it is likely that the 
management would be willing to resign almost 
any one of the great singers rather than Bauer- 
meister. She has a beautiful, perfectly trained 
voice, and she is ready at a moment’s notice 
to take anybody’s part. 

Marie Engle is another singer who is popu- 





Mme. Bauermeister. 
From her latest photograph—Copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


lar with audiences. She has been here for 
several seasons, and does most satisfying 
work. In concert, or in a gathering which was 
not so great, either of these singers would 
make a conspicuous name. 

Mme. Mantelli delighted her audiences in 
“Ta Favorita.”’ Her Leonora was one of the 
best performances she gave. Donizetti’s score 
is so simple, so melodious, that it came like a 
suave surprise to the opera goers who have 
tuned their ears for the newer fashioned 
music. Mme. Mantelli has made two reputa- 
tions for herself. She sang as a prima donna 
in Europe, years ago, and gave promise of 
being one of the greatest singers in the world. 
Then she married an Italian nobleman, and 
settled down to a domestic life. Her home was 
a center of all that was musical and artistic. 
After years of retirement, financial disaster 
came, and she came back to the stage, to stand 

































In some cases her voice shows the lack of 
those years. 


AMERICAN CONCERT SINGERS. 
It is a difficult thing to carry an opera com- 
pany about the country, and when it goes it is 
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is turning out some remarkable concert singers 
and performers. 

Mme. Van der Veer Greenis among the most 
popular of these singers. She has appeared with 
almost every one of the great musical societies 
in America and in England. Her voice is a 





Marie Barna as ‘' Salome."’ 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


not always successful. The prices must be 
much higher than those asked for a concert, 
and the audiences do not always see the greater 
advantages offered them. People outside of 
the large cities are better educated in concert 
music than in opera, just as they are competent 
judges of black and white drawings, but go 
far at sea in looking ata painting. As a con- 
sequence, concerts are popular, and America 





mezzo contralto, and it is used with thorough 
understanding. Like Gerster, Eames, Calvé, 
and so many other great vocalists, she is a 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi. 

Mme. Marie Barna is another concert singer 
who becomes a general favorite wherever she 
is heard. Her real name is Bernard, and she 
is a Californian who went to Paris .o study. 
Sir Augustus Harris heard her there, less than 
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Marie Van der Veer Green. 1 


From a photograph by the Carbon Studio, New York. 


six months after she had begun her studies 
with Marchesi, and engaged her for London. 
In the changes which came about with his 
death, she abandoned the idea of grand opera 
for the moment, and went into concert. She 
has been heard with Sousa’s band, and with 
several of the musical clubs. In April she is 
to appear in “‘ Faust”’ at Rome. 

Mme. Marie Decca is better known in almost 
every other city in America than in New York. 
She is the daughter of Judge Johnston of Wash- 
ington, and the granddaughter of General 


Thomas I. Hamer, who appointed General 
Grant, araw boy, to a cadetship at West Point. 
Mme. Decca took her stage name from the 
fact that her favorite song begins with the notes 
D, E, C, C, A. She is alsoa pupil of Marchesi. 
A pair of singers who have met with great 
success in concert, particularly through the 
South, are Siguorand Mme. de Pasquali. Mme. 
de Pasquali is a pupil of Sanger, and married 
her husband while he was siuging with Dam- 
trosch. He has a fine high tenor, and has 
added to his wife’s voice by his training. 











THE PLAINT OF THE VENETIAN LOVER. 


FRANCESCA sings to her guitar, 
Soft fingering the strings, 

And sweet its tone, but sweeter far 
The songs Francesca sings ; 

And oh, so lithe her fingers are, 

I would that I were her guitar! 


But, listening, I discover this, 
The while the hours go by— 
A flirt, a flirt Francesca is, 
Her slave, her slave am I; 
No need her soft guitar to be, 
She sings to and she plays on me/ 
Millicent Cathell. 




















‘*Nature’’ (The Calmady Children). 
From an engraving by Thomas G. Appleton after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


II.—SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


THE THIRD PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAI, ACADEMY, AND HIS REIGN AS THE FASHIONABLE 
PORTRAIT PAINTER OF HIS DAY IN THE LONDON OF GEORGE Iv’S TIME. 


PORTRAIT painter who becomes the 
favorite limner of a court holds a 
unique position. To be successful, he 

must necessarily be a close student of human 
nature, for that makes a great part of his 
art ; and no one, unless it be a physician, 
sees the great at such close range. They 
show their real personalities to the man 
who records them on canvas, giving up to 
him some of themselves, and forcing an 
intimacy upon him, 





Holbein, Vandyke, and Lawrence were 
all men who, at different eras, became 
closely allied toa court circle through their 
art. Lawrence’s father was an innkeeper 
in the west of England. When the boy 
was only five years old, he used to put him 
on a table in the tap room and show him 
off to his customers. The youthful prodigy 
was equally good at spouting poetry and 
drawing chalk portraits. Once David Gar- 
rick visited the place and patted him on 
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“Hope '’ (Lady Leicester). 
From an engraving by Henry Meyer after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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Elizabeth, Countess Grosvenor. 


From an engraving by Henry T. Greenhead after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


the head with ‘‘Bravely done, Tommy! 
Whether will ye be, a painter or a player, 
eh ?”’ 

It was his father who decided for him. 
People would pay for the chalk drawings 
the boy made. He early learned to manage 
colored crayons, and the elder Lawrence 
moved about from town to town, wherever 
he could get sitters forthe childtodraw. It 
was atthis time that he made thie pastel 
portrait of Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 


shire, which still hangs at Chiswick House, 
in the room where Charles Fox died. It 
is not so beautiful as the other pictures of 
the duchess. Lawrence had not learned 
to flatter then. 

It was in 1787 that the young painter 
went up to London. The portrait which 
made him the fashion, setting all London 
to talking about him, was that of Nelly 
Farren, the actress who afterward became 
Lady Derby. Gainsborough was dead, 





Master Lambton. 
From an engraving by George H, Phillipe after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
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Reynolds had lost his eyesight, and Rom- 
ney was the painter of a limited few. 
The king and the queen, and the young 
Prince of Wales, became Jawrence’s 
patrons. George III even went so far as to 
have the laws of the Royal Academy over- 


FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 





Lawrence loved these 
monstrosities, and delighted in gay colors. 
He was always a trifle theatrical. He had the 
art which is almost certain to please the 
fashionable. 

And yet, excepting Reynolds, no English 


were like balloons. 





Master Hope. 


From an engraving by Samuel Cousins after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


ruled, and made him an associate at twenty 
one. The flattery he received was too much 
for him. His head was turned, and he be- 
gan that period of extravagance which kept 
him in debt all the rest of his life. 

The French Revolution had brought many 
changes, but probably the one that most 
affected young Lawrence was a complete re- 
vision of fashions. Powder was gone, and 
pomatum had come in, Glossy curls hung 
about the brows of women, their waists 
were under their arms, and their sleeves 





portrait painter has been happier in por- 
traying children. Their beauty, their 
sprightliness, seemed to touch some ability 
which a fashionable woman’s personality 
was never able to reach. The picture of 
the two romping Calmady children, which 
has been engraved over and over under the 
title of ‘‘ Nature’ is the best example of 
his work in this field, although it has been 
criticised as too much ‘‘painted.”” The 
shadows are blue and purple, and the whole 
picture is full of color. 














The Countess Gower. 
From an engraving by Gaujean after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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Lady Peel. 
From an engraving by W. Giller after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Lawrence often painted a mother with a 


child in her arms. The finest is the full 
length portrait of Lady Gower with her 
little daughter Elizabeth, which is now at 
Stafford House. It has been engraved so 
often that it is perhaps the best known of 
his pictures. ‘‘ Lady Peel,’’ which is said 
to have been designed as a companion to 
Rubens’ ‘Chapeau de Paille,”’ is one of 


Lawrence’s later works. Mr. Peel, as the 
famous English premier was then, was 
the painter’s friend and admirer, and gave 
him more orders than any other patron ex- 
cept the king himself. A great deal was 
written concerning the portrait of the 
statesman’s wife—who was a Miss Julia 
Floyd, daughter of General Sir John Floyd 
—which seems absurd now. It was called 
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‘‘alive with poetry,’’ and “the highest 
achievement of art.’’ To us, today, it is an 
excellent portrait, but scarcely a work of 
genius. 
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her impressions of the artist who painted 
her in her heyday, and in doing so she gave 
a naive description of the manners of the 
time. ‘‘I do not think,’’ she said, ‘‘ he ever 


Miss Fanny Kemble. 


From an engraving by Thomas G. Appleton after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


‘©The loveliest of Lawrence’s heads’? is 
what Leslie calls the portrait of Lady 
Grosvenor, who afterwards became the 
Marchioness of Westminster, and whose son 
is the present Duke of Westminster. In 
her old age, only fifteen years ago, she told 


beguiled the time by repeating poetry. It 
would have been more amusing if he had 


done so. His manner was what is called 

extremely ‘polished,’ and he had a tinge 

about him of the time of George IV.”’ 
Lawrence had the reputation of having 
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The Luttreil Sisters. 
From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


broken more than one heart. He was always 
very handsome, from the time when he 
came up to London with his chestnut curls 
on his shoulders, until the day he died. He 
was the devoted friend of the Kemble 
family, and was constantly at the house of 
Mrs. Siddons, of whom he painted some 
well known portraits. Mrs. Siddons had 
two daughters, and Lawrence made love 
first to one and then the other, until he 
broke the heart of the one who was ready 


to marry him, and alienated himself from 
the household. But when Fanny Kemble, 
Mrs. Siddons’ niece, was winning her first 


‘successes, he painted her portrait, and as it 


is simpler and more natural than most of 
his work, it is one of his very best pictures. 
At the time of her début, Lawrence wrote : 


Her face is not regularly handsome, but she 
has a fine and flexible brow, with eyes and 
hair like Mrs. Siddons in her finest time. She 
is blessed with a Kemble understanding—for 





TWO ROSES. 


it is peculiar to her family—and has likewise 
literary talent. The genius of both John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons is recalled by this 
daughter of their brother Charles. 


Lawrence’s allegorical pictures were much 
admired in his day. It was a fashion to 

















TWO ROSES. 


A ROSE leaned over a garden wall, 
And sighed for the street and the 
town, 
As it watched another rose go by 
Pinned fast to a coat of brown. 


And the garden rose drew back its head, 
And bloomed for the birds and the 
bees ; 


But the rose on the coat was kissed by lips 


That had drunk strong wine to the 
lees. 


And the rose that sighed had angel hands 
Make its grave in the fragrant sod, 

Nor dreamed that the other rose had died 
A stranger to man and to God! 


Clarence Urmy. 
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depict an English lady as a goddess or 
muse, and nobody saw the ludicrous side of 
it. It was an age of more romance than we 
know, and of more artificiality; and per- 
haps, with all of his theatric impulses, Sir 
Thomas was not altogether to blame. 
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A DAUGHTER OF TENNESSEE. 


A conspicuous figure in Southern society 
is Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman, of Nashville, 
president of the woman’s board of the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition. Though 
of striking appearance, beautiful and gra- 
cious, the daughter of an old and honored 
family, Mrs. Kirkman’s prominence comes 
chiefly from her cultured attainments, and 
her place on the board of exposition man- 
agers is wholly due to her executive ability. 

Mrs. Kirkman is the daughter of Caswell 
Macon Thompson, only son of the late 
Jacob Thompson, secretary of the interior 
under President Buchanan, and afterwards 
member of the cabinet of the Confederate 
States. As a girl she spent four years in 
Cuba with her grandparents. Returning to 
Memphis she began her education with the 
Episcopal sisters of St. Mary. Her studies 
were continued at Fairmount College, and 


at sixteen she was sent abroad—to school in 
Paris and to travel. 

From the hour of her début in Memphis 
Katherine Thompson was an acknowledged 
belle throughout the South. At White 
Sulphur and Old Point, in the Carolinas in 
summer and Florida and New Orleans in 
winter, her beauty and accomplishments 
made her popular. She became the wife of 
Van Leer Kirkman, a prominent son of 
Tennessee, in 1886, and lives now at Oak 
Hill, five miles from Nashville. Her home 
is as famous for its hospitality as the land 
about it is noted for its blue grass. 

A SILVER SENATOR. 

Senator Jolin P. Jones of Nevada, who has 
just been reélected to the United States 
Senate for another period of six years, is 
one of the interesting figures in the upper 
house of Congress. He was a warm per- 














Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman, 





President of the Woman's Board of the Tennessee Centennial. 
From a photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 
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sonal friend of Senator Conkling, and for- 
merly belonged to the stalwart wing of the 
Republican party. Of recent years he has 
been one of the strongest ‘‘ silver men’’ in 
the country, and last year he withdrew from 
his old party and supported Mr. Bryan for 
the Presidency. Mr. Jones is a very able 
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vocates of the gold standard would do weli 
to surrender at once. 

Mr. Jones is a very popular man in Wash- 
ington. When he first entered the Senate 
he was several times a millionaire. Subse- 
quently he lost most of his wealth, but it is 
said that recently he has been fortunate in 





Jonn P, Jones, United States Senator from Nevada. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


man, and has probably made more speeches 
on the financial question than all of the 
other members of the Senate put together. 
He is a profound scholar, and has the 
ability to marshal an imposing array of facts 
in support of his argument. He was a dele- 
gate to the Brussels monetary conference 
which met during the administration of 
President Harrison. Before that body he 
spoke for three days, the printed report of 
his speech containing over two hundred 
thousand words. A representative of the 
Rothschilds made the remark that if there 
were many more men in America with 
Senator Jones’ capacity for talking, the ad- 


his investments, and is once more a very 
rich man. 


MR. AND MRS. OLNEY. 

When Richard Olney was made a mem- 
ber of President Cleveland’s cabinet four 
years ago, he was practically unknown in 
the field of national politics. Politicians in- 
quired, with a touch of sarcasm, who this 
Boston lawyer might be. Today that in- 
quiry is not heard, for Mr. Olney has suc- 
ceeded in impressing the country with his 
individuality to such an extent that most 
public men are fully advised as to his per- 
sonality and characteristics. 
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Mrs. Richard Olney. 
From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington, 


Mr. Olney entered the cabinet as attorney 
general. In that capacity he found little 
opportunity of distinguishing himself. At 
the death of Judge Gresham, however, he 
was promoted to the state portfolio, and 
the public soon learned that a strong and 
vigorous man was at the head of the de- 
partment that controls our relations with 
other governments. 

Mr. Olney is credited with the formula- 
tion of the vigorous foreign policy of the 
Cleveland administration, particularly as 
shown in the Venezuela arbitration and 
Cuban matters. History will doubtless con- 
sider his greatest achievement the negotia- 
tion of the treaty between Great Britain 
and this country for the settling by inter- 
national arbitration of all disputes which 
may arise in future between the two nations. 
Whether or not this treaty is ratified by 


the Senate at the present session of Congress, 
it is safe to say that public sentiment will 
in the near future compel the conclusion of 
an agreement on similar lines, and the 
credit due Mr. Olney will not be withheld 
from him. 

Ex-President Harrison, though politically 
opposed to Mr. Olney, frankly stated in a 
recent interview that he thought Mr. Cleve- 
land’s appointee had made a great secretary 
of state, and political prophets do not hesi- 
tate to predict that Richard Olney isa man 
whose prominence will not end when he 
gives up his present office on the 4th of 
March. Itis not impossible that he will be 
heard of when the rival parties review their 
Presidential timber in 1900. 

In a social capacity the wife of the secre- 
tary of state has made an impression as 
marked as her husband’s prominence in 
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politics, and it is with sincere regret that 
her many friends note her coming retire- 
ment. Life at the capital was not a new 
experience to Mrs. Olney when she took 
up her residence there nearly four years 
ago. She first came to Washington in the 
late fifties, as a budding society girl, the 
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She thinks that women can find sufficient 
work in their own homes, She approves of 
athletic sports, in moderation, for her sex, 
and believes that girls should learn some 
useful work, in case they should be thrown 
upon their own resources. The woman 
who is able to support herself has Mrs. 





Richard Olney, the Retiring Secretary of State. 
From a photograph by Notman, Boston. 


daughter of Judge Thomas, Congressman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Olney is a woman of charming per- 
sonality, and, like her distinguished hus- 
band, dislikes notoriety. In official society 
she has ranked next to Mrs. Cleveland, and 
her duties have obliged her to give many 
dinners and countless receptions. In these 
she has been assisted by her daughter, Mrs, 
Minot of Boston. Another married daughter 
lives in Germany. 

Mrs, Olney is an anti woman suffragist. 


Olney’s admiration. Her opinion of herself, 
expressed not long ago, is that she is of 
domestic tastes, and not a ‘‘ new woman.”’ 
In Washington the Olneys’ residence is 
in the most fashionable neighborhood, sur- 
rounded by distinguished people. The 
building is odd looking, but it has the re- 
putation of being the most tastefully fur- 
nished house in the city. The home of 
the Olneys is on Beacon Street in Boston. 
In the summer they live at Falmouth, Cape 
Cod, not far from Buzzard’s Bay, where 
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President Cleveland spends his summer 
holidays. 


THE ENGLISH LAUREATE. 

Ben Jonson, the first official laureate of 
the British court, drew an annual salary of 
a hundred pounds, with ‘‘a terse of Canary 
Spanish wine from the cellars of Whitehall”’ 


country gentleman, of good family but of 
small fortune—it is said that one of his 
claims to the appointment was his need of 
its modest salary—who was known as a re- 
spectable but not brilliant performer both 
in prose and inverse. The publicity thrust 
upon him during the last two years has 
doubtless helped the sale of his several pub- 








Alfred Austin, the English Poet Laureate. 
From his latest photograph by Elliott & Fry, Lond. 


once a year. The grant of wine has since 
been changed to an extra allowance of 
twenty seven pounds, and the duties of the 
office have also become mythical and per- 
functory. In former times the laureate was 
supposed to set forth his sovereign’s virtues 
in appropriate verse ; but in Southey’s day 
the requirement had fallen to a compli- 
mentary ode on the king’s birthday, and 
even this dropped into innocuous desuetude 
when the laurel passed to the veteran 
Wordsworth. 

When Lord Salisbury appointed Mr. 
Austin to the post left vacant by Tenny- 
son’s death, people said that Alfred the 
Great had been succeeded by Alfred the 
Little. The present laureate is an elderly 


lished volumes, but has not heightened his 
literary reputation. Indeed, his most not- 
able production seriously imperiled such 
repute as he previously possessed, for his 
celebrated ballad on Dr. Jameson’s disas- 
trous raid was greeted with little approval 
and much ridicule. It was not only bad 
ethics but—a worse sin, for a poet—bad 
verse. 

In his last book, ‘‘ England’s Darling,”’ 
Austin turned to a safer theme, the adven- 
tures of his royal namesake Alfred, the first 
great Saxon ruler of England. His work 
was mildly commended by the critics, and 
received perhaps one tenth as much public 
attention as Mr. Kipling’s latest volunfe. 
Its best passages were its laudations of 
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William Ewart Gladstone, 
From his latest photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 


Britain’s historic glories, a favorite subject 
of its author’s, whose patriotism is of the 
stalwart—not to say jingoistic—type. <A 
year ago, at the time of the Venezuela im- 
broglio, he declined to join with nearly all 
the prominent literary men of England in 
a pacific message to their fellows of the 
United States, stigmatizing as “‘ savoring of 
timorous complaisance’’ an action which 
others regarded as graceful and sensible. 





THE GRAND OLD MAN. 

William E. Gladstone is still the ‘* grand 
oldman”’ of England. His influence is felt 
throughout the British Empire,though hehas 
retired from public life and holds no official 
position. He is one of the most remarkable 
men of the nineteenth century, perhaps the 
niost remarkable. To him is really due the 


credit of forcing the powers of Europe to 
take action in putting a tardy stop to the 
outrages in Armenia. 

When James G. Blaine was in Europe in 
1887 he met Mr. Gladstone frequently, and 
was entertained by him. ‘I remember,”’ 
said Mr. Blaine, a short time before his 
death, ‘‘my first meeting with Gladstone. 
It was at the home of a mutual friend in 
London. Mr. Gladstone fairly fired at least 
twenty five or thirty questions at me regard- 
ing America, and without waiting for me to 
reply, proceeded to tell me what he thought 
of us. I met him afterwards, perhaps half 
a dozen -times, but I never had an opportu- 
nity to answer any of the questions he had 
asked. A conversation with Gladstone, so 
far as my personal experience went, con- 
sisted in listening to what he had to say. 
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However, there is no denying the fact that 
he is one of the greatest men of this gen- 
eration, and entitled to a very high place 
in history.” 





MR. BRICK OF NEW YORK AND OHIO. 

Calvin S. Brice, of Ohio, who will be suc- 
ceeded in the United States Senate on 
March 4 by Joseph B. Foraker, is a great 








college student, he recruited a company of 
his own, and served as captain until the end 
of the contest. His army service gives 
Captain Brice a claim to membership in 
associations of veterans, and he appeared 
not long ago as a ‘‘comrade’”’ of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. This affiliation was 
ascribed, of course, to his desire for political 
advancement, 
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Calvin S. Brice, the Retiring United States Senator from Ohio. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


believer in the saying that the road to men’s 
hearts is through their digestive organs. 
He has done some of the most costly enter- 
taining that the American capital has ever 
known; and that most of it has been for poli- 
tical effect, those who know the Senator’s 
disposition readily believe, as he never cared 
for society before he went into politics. 

He is generally credited with an irrepres- 
sible aspiration to the Presidency. If he is 
as successful in this ambition as he has been 
in business, he will occupy the White 
House some day. He began life as the son 
of a Presbyterian minister in a small Ohio 
town. In war time, while he was still a 








Though a lawyer by profession, Mr. Brice 
made his enormous wealth in Wall Street 
and in railroad speculations. A lover of 
money, he has the reputation of being its 
master rather than itsman. He came prom- 
inently before the public as the manager 
of Mr. Cleveland’s unsuccessful campaign 
for reélection nine years ago, but has not 
been in favor at court during the past four 
years. He is a patron of the arts, being a 
stockholder of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and a director in the Carnegie Music 
Hall. While in Washington he lives in 
the mansion once occupied by Daniel Web- 
ster, now known as the Corcoran House, in 
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Dr. Max Nordau, the Authur of ‘t Degeneration." 
From his latest photograph by Elliott & Fry, Londm. 


honor of W. W. Corcoran, who died there. 
He has a handsome residence on Fifth 
Avenue in New York, and during the sum- 
mer season he leases a villa at Newport. 


THE DISCOVERER OF DEGENERACY. 

Dr. Max Nordau, the author of ‘‘ Degen- 
eration,’”’ ‘‘How Women Love,”’ ‘‘Bubbles,”’’ 
and other strictly degenerate and sensa- 
tional works, spends his days in paying 
professional visits, receiving calls from lit- 
erary admirers, and writing for the news- 
papers. His home is at No. 34 Avenue de 
Villiers, Paris. The question of Nordau’s 
sanity, which has been seriously considered 
by eminent mental specialists, such as Dr. 
Spitzka, gives readers of his works an added 
interestin his philosophy. Itissaid that he 
prefers violet ink, and affects to signalize the 
extreme concentration of his thoughts by 
the smallness of his writing, using an extra 
fine pen for the purpose, and by the crowd- 
ing of his lines. Such habits Dr. Nordau 
himself characterizes, in ‘‘ Degeneration,’ 


as evidence of ‘ego mania.’”’? There will be 
few readers of what he writes who will not 
convict him out of his own mouth. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY'’S PREMIER. 

John Sherman, who is now in his seventy 
fifth year, has been in public life for nearly 
half a century. As early as 1844 he was a 
delegate to the Whig convention which 
nominated Henry Clay for the Presidency, 
and since 1861 he has served, with the ex- 
ception of four years, in the Senate of the 
United States. The years of his absence 
from the Senate saw him acting as secretary 
of the treasury in the cabinet of President 
Hayes. But for this interruption in his 
Senatorial career he would have broken all 
previous records for continuous service, and 
been dean of the Senate. 

Though advanced in years, Mr. Sherman 
is still in the full possession of all his facul- 
ties. Indeed, it is said by his friends and 
associates that he is better equipped today 
for intellectual and even for physical work 
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John Sherman, Secretary of State. 
From the portrait by Charles Ayer Whipple. 


than at any time during his long public 
career. He has permitted it to be known that 
he has accepted President-elect McKinley’s 
invitation to the chief post in his cabinet. 
Mr. Sherman will take the state depart- 
ment full of experience, and with continued 
health he will surely round out his career 
in public life with credit to the administra- 
tion and to himself. 


Mr. Sherman will be the oldest man to 
hold office as secretary of state for many 
years. The rule has been to retire most of 
our public men when they reach the re- 
spectable age of three score and ten, and 
Congress, some years ago, passed a law com- 
pelling all officers of the army and navy 
to go upon the retired list at sixty two. 
Europe does not discriminate against valu- 














able public servants on account of their age, 
nor does she fix an arbitrary period at which 
a man is expected to retire to private life 
to write reminiscences. The premiers of 
Europe have usually been old men. Bis- 
marck, Gladstone, Crispi, and others at the 
head of their respective governments, have 
conducted the most important and delicate 
negotiations at an age when public men are 
supposed in this country to have outlived 
their usefulness. It cannot be said that in 
the case of Mr. Sherman we are emulating 
the customs of European governments, 
though we seem to be changing our opinions 
on this point. There are in the Senate to- 
day several men who are well along in the 
eighties, and, so far as can be observed, they 
are rendering as efficient, if not better, ser- 
vice to their constituents than their young 
colleagues. 

Mr. Sherman has often considered with- 
drawing to private life, but each time held 
to his calling. A few years ago, when he 
undertook the writing of his memoirs and 
the editing of the letters of his brother, 
General Sherman, he was pressed for time 
and at the point of giving up his Washing- 
ton life; but certain political conditions 
which developed in Ohio caused him to hold 
to his seat in the Senate. Healthy of body 
and strong of mind, there is no apparent 
reason, old as he is, why John Sherman 
should not be able to serve the McKinley 
administration as secretary of state with 
vigor and success. 





ABOUT PROMINENT PEOPLE. 

‘I attribute my success in life,’’ said C. 
P. Huntington, the railway magnate, the 
other day, ‘‘to the fact that I never spent 
any time watching clocks. I was born and 
raised on afarm. As a boy I observed that 
the man who was always on the lookout to 
see if it was not time to quit never made 
any headway. When I wasat work, I never 
paid any attention to the time. I kept at 
the particular thing I was doing until I had 
“finished it. The man who will stop in the 
middle of a row, and throw down his hoe, 
simply because six o’clock has arrived, is 
not worth his salt. I have made ita rule 
of my life to promote my employees who 
do not work with their eyes on the clock. 
I have found it to be a pretty good rule, 
too.” 

* * * * 
Everybody has heard the story of the late 
Jay Gould’s start in life as a peddler of a 
- patent mouse trap. This same humble 
article gave another well known American 
the beginning of his career. When Hiram 
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S. Maxim was a sixteen year old boy in a 
Maine village, he devised an automatic 
trap to catch the mice in his father’s grist 
mill, so arranged that each victim set the 
trap for another capture. Needing a clock 
spring for his model, he was unable to pro- 
cure one, but found that a strip from a 
crinoline would serve. The village store- 
keeper sold crinolines for thirty cents, and 
it took young Maxim ten days to earn the 
money to buy one. The trap, when finished, 
was a great success, and first attracted no- 
tice to its inventor’s remarkable mechani- 
cal gifts. 

From that earliest invention Mr. Maxim 
went to scores of more important ones, the 
best known being the machine gun that 
bears his name. He lives in London now, 
and is the head of a large manufacturing 
concern, the Maxim-Nordenfeldt Company. 
His attention is principally devoted, just 
now, to horseless carriages and flying 


* % * * 

John C. Reid, who died in New York 
recently, was managing editor of the New 
York Zimes for nearly twenty years. To 
Mr. Reid was given the credit—or perhaps 
the discredit—for starting the movement 
which placed Rutherford B. Hayes in the - 
White House. 

Reid was sitting at his desk in the 7imes 
office on election night in 1876, feeling 
very blue and despondent over the apparent 
defeat of the Republican party. He was an 
intense partisan, and firmly believed that the 
success of the Democrats would be a real 
calamity tothecountry. Forthe hundredth 
time he scanned the election bulletins, and 
made calculations on a piece of paper. ‘‘It 
is no use,’’ he exclaimed in disgust ; ‘‘the 
jig is up. Tilden has won.” 

Just then a messenger boy entered the 
office with a telegram addressed to the 
managing editor. Mr. Reid opened it list- 
lessly, but as his eyes took in the contents 
of the telegram his manner changed. He 
became at once the alert, energetic editor. 
The telegram which produced this trans- 
formation was from William H. Barnum, 
of Connecticut, the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic national committee, and read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Have you received any positive in- 
formation about South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana ?”’ 

Reid’s mind acted quickly. ‘‘ If Barnum 
wants to know that,”’ he argued, ‘‘ he is not 
sure himself; and without those three States, 
Tilden cannot win. We have at least a 
faint chance—one in a thousand, yes, in a 
million—but we will take it.” 
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For the next few minutes Mr. Reid moved 
with great rapidity. It was after one 
o’clock, and the paper was just about going 
to press. ‘‘ Hold the forms back,’’ was the 
first order. ‘‘ We must change our leader. 
Say that the result is in doubt, with the 
chances in favor of Hayes.’’ This attended 
to, telegrams were despatched to special 
correspondents of the 7Zmes in South Caro- 
lina, Florida, and Louisiana, giving minute 
instructions as to watching the. count in 
their respective States. Then Mr. Reid 
started uptown to find ‘‘Zach’’ Chandler and 
William E. Chandler, the managers of the 
Hayes campaign. They were at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Itewas before the days of 
rapid transit, and the only way of getting 
up town, except by cab, was by the Sixth 
Avenue surface cars, which took nearly an 
hour to go from the Astor House to Twenty 
Third Street. No cab was on hand, and 
Mr. Reid was forced to patronize the street 
car. Speaking of it years afterwards, he 
said that that ride up town was the longest 
in the history of his life. It was after three 
o’clock when he reached the hotel, where he 
found the Republican headquarters closed, 
and both of the Chandlers in bed. They 

had given up the fight, believing that Til- 
den’s election was certain. Reid finally 
succeeded in routing out William E. Chan- 
dler, and hurriedly gave him all the facts 
in his own possession, laying especial stress 
on the significance of the Barnum inquiry. 
The New Hampshire politician saw the 
point instantly. Together they went around 
to ‘‘Zach’’ Chandler’s room, and got him 
out of bed. At four o’clock in the morning 
there was sent over the wires the famous 
telegram: ‘‘ Hayes has 185 electoral votes, 
and is elected.’? The rest is history. The 
electoral commission, a few months later, 
seated Mr. Hayes in the White House. If 
Senator Barnum’s query had not been sent 
to Mr. Reid, Samuel J. Tilden might have 
been President. 

William E. Chandler is about the only 
survivor of the leading characters in that 
interesting drama. 

* * * * 

Any woman who calls upon Ellen Terry 
may be invited to keep her fingers busy 
with knitting or sewing while she talks with 
her hostess. One of Miss Terry’s fads is to 
keep in her sitting room a basket full of 
stockings and other garments which, when 
completed, she distributes among her poorer 
neighbors; and she often cajoles her friends 
into helping her charitable work. 

# # * * 
Two recent recruits for the League of 
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American Wheelmen are Rear Admiral 
Bancroft Gherardi, and the Rev. Charles H, 
Parkhurst. Speaker Reed—who has long 
been a cyclist—is quoted as saying, in 
answer to the question what he considered 
the most important problem of the hour, 
‘“‘ How to dodge bicycles.”’ 
x # # * 

Chauncey M. Depew was asked recently 
to write an article on the art of. oratory, or 
the art of the orator. Hedeclined. ‘‘ There 
is no art in oratory,”’ he said ; ‘‘ or, to put it 
in another way, the true orator employs no 
art. A man is either an orator or he isn’t. 
Ne amount of art can make a man an orator 
if he is not one naturally. Orators, I should 
say, are like poets; they are born, not 
made.”’ 

Dr. Depew was asked if he meant to in- 
clude the campaign spellbinders in his clas. 
sification of orators. 

‘“‘ Hardly,’’ he answered, laughing ; “ yet 
the political spellbinder is of some use. He 
makes all hands grateful when a campaign 
is over, no matter which side may have haq 
the luck to win.”’ 

* * * * 

“I dictate the majority of my public 
speeches to my stenographer in advance of 
their delivery,’’ Dr. Depew added, changing 
the subject, ‘‘ but if I had the time I should 
prefer to write them out by hand. I do not 
think it possible to acquire a good literary 
style through dictation, fer you cannot give 
an article a complete finish without re- 
vision; but in this rapid age one is forcea 
to dictate. ‘Take the speech i delivered at 
the Albany legislative centenzial, for in. 
stance. It contained over eight thousand 
words. I dictated it all in two sittings ot 
an hour each. Had I tried to write it out 
by hand, I should probably have been at it 
a whole week. The busy man is forced to 
dictate, but the professional writer, particu- 
larly the novelist, should avoid it as much 
as possible. 

‘““My memory is peculiar. I cannot for 
the life of me commit a page of anything 
to memory verbatim, but let me oncé dic- 
tate an article or speech I can reel it off 
afterwards with scarcely the change of a 
word. I can repeat conversations almost 
word for word, even though they may have 
taken place thirty or forty years ago. It 
is a fact, I assure you. I imagine that I 


should be an uncomfortable man in any 
legislative body, as I could never forget 
any of the speeches that were made within 
my hearing. That might prove unfortunate 
for the other fellows, I fancy, on many 
occasions.” 




















CORLEONE." 


By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,"’ '‘ Saracinesca,'’ ‘'Don Orsino,'' etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I—V. 


CORLEONE is the title of the Pagliuca d’Oriani 
family, to whom a sadly diminished estate descends 
at the death of the spendthrift prince who had 
been head of the house. Besides the widow of the 
dead nobleman’s brother, Donna Maria Carolina, 
there are her three sons—Tebaldo, Francesco, and 
Ferdinando—and a daughter, Vittoria, who has 
spent the greater part of her seventeen years in a 
convent at Palermo. Brought upin obscurity and 
almost in poverty, the brothers are ill fitted to as- 
sume their new station in life, but with the excep- 
tion of Ferdinando, who remains at Camaldoli, their 
Sicilian homestead, the family move to Rome, 
er are received in the society of the Italian 
capital. 

In Rome Vittoria meets Orsino Saracinesca, who 
is —_— attracted by the young girl’s sweetness 
and beauty.. Orsino is the eldest son of Giovanni, 
Prince of Sant’ Ilario,and his wife Corona. The 
monotony of this young patrician’s existence f puso 
on him, and he gladly accepts the chance of em- 
ployment offered by his cousin, the Marchese di 
San Giacinto, who wishes to purchase Camaldoli, 
in order to further a scheme for a new railroad, 
and asks Orsino to take charge of the property. 

Meantime Aliandra Basili, a young Sicilian singer 
who has won the affections of both Tebaldo and 
Francesco Pagliuca, comes to Rome for the opera 
season. The two brothers meet in her dressing 
room at the Argentine theater, and their rivalry 
culminates in an open rupture. 
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e HAT strange people there are in 
the world,’’ said Corona Sara- 
cinesca to her husband, on the 

morning after the dinner at which the 

Corleone family had been present. 

Giovanni was reading a newspaper, lean- 
ing back in his own especial chair in his 
wife’s morning room. It was raining, and 
she was looking out of the window. There 
are not many half unconscious actions 
which betray so much of the general char- 
acter and momentary temper, as an idle 

pause before closed window panes, and a 

careless glance down into the street or up 

at the sky. The fact has not been 
noticed, but deserves to be. Many a man 
or woman, at an anxious crisis, turns to 
the window, with the sensation of being 
alone for a moment, away from the com- 
plications created by the other person or 
persons in the room, free, for an instant, to 
let the features relax, the eye darken, or 
the lips smile, as the case may be—off the 
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stage, indeed, as a comedian in the side 
scenes, With almost all people, there is a 
sudden change of sensation in first looking 
out of the window. One drums impatiently 
on the panes, another bites his lip, a third 
grows very still and grave, and one, per- 
haps, smiles suddenly, and then glances 
back to the room, fearing lest his inward 
lightness of heart may have betrayed itself. 

Corona had nothing to conceal from 
Giovanni nor from herself. She had real- 
ized the rarest and highest form of lasting 
human happiness, which is to live un- 
parted from the single being loved, with no 
screen of secret to cast a shadow on either 
side. Such a life can have but few emo- 
tions, yet the possibility of the very deepest 
emotion is always present in it, as the 
ocean is not rigid when it is quiet, as the 
strong man asleep is not past waking, nor 
the singer mute when silent. 

Corona had been moving quietly about the 
room, giving life to it by her touch, where 
mechanical hands had done their daily 
work of dull neatness. She loosened the 
flowers in a vase, moved the books on the 
table, pulled the long lace curtains a little 
out from under the heavy ones, turned a 
chair here and a knickknack there, set the 
little calendar on the writing table, and 
moved the curtains again. Then at last she 
paused before the window. Her lids drooped 
thoughtfully and her mouth relaxed, as she 
made the remark which caused Giovanni to 
look up from his paper. 

‘What strange people there are in the 
world !”’ she exclaimed. 

‘It is fortunate that they are not all like 
us,’’ answered Giovanni. 

cc Why abe 

‘The world would stop, I fancy. People 
would all be happy, as we are, and would 
shut themselves up, and there would be 
universal peace, the millennium, and a gen- 
eral cessation of business. Then would 
come the end of all things. Of whom are 
you thinking ?’’ 
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‘* Of those people who came to dinner last 
night, and of our boys.”’ 

‘Of Orsino, Isuppose. Yes—I know——”’ 
He paused. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Corona thoughtfully. 

Both were silent for a moment. They 
thought together, having long been unac- 
customed to think apart. At last Giovanni 
laughed quietly. 

‘Our children cannot be exactly like us,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ They must live their own lives, 
as we live ours. One cannot make lives for 
other people, you know.”’ 

“‘Orsino is so apathetic,’’ said Corona. 
‘*He opens his eyes for a moment and looks 
at things as though he were going to be in- 
terested. Then he closes them again, and 
does not care what happens. He has no 
enthusiasm like Ippolito. He is young, yet 
he acts like a man who has seen every- 
thing, done everything, heard everything, 
and tasted everything. He does not even 
fall in love.” 

Corona smiled as she spoke the last words, 
but her eyes were thoughtful. In her heart, 
no thoroughly feminine woman can under- 
stand that a young man may not be in love 
for a long time, and may yet be normally 
sensible. 

“‘T was older than he when you and I 
met,’’ observed Giovanni. 

‘“‘ Yes—but you were different. 
not at all like you.”’ 

‘* Nor Ippolito either.”’ 

‘‘ There is more of you in him than you 
think, Giovanni, though he is so gentle and 
quiet, and fond of music.”’ 

“The artistic temperament, my dear— 
very little like me.” 

‘‘There is a curious tenacity under all 
that.” 

‘““No one has ever thwarted him,’’ ob- 
jected Giovanni. ‘‘Or, rather, he has never 
thwarted anybody. ‘That is a better way of 
putting it.’’ 

‘*T believe he has more strength of char- 
acter than the other three together. Of 
course, you will say that he is my favorite.’’ 

‘“No, dear. You are very just. But you 
are more drawn to him.” 

‘* Yes—strangely more—and for some- 
thing in him which no one sees, It is his 
likeness to you, I think.” 

‘Together with a certain femininity.”’ 

Giovanni did not speak contemptuously, 
but he had always resented Ippolito’s gentle 
grace a little. He himself and his other 
three sons had the strongly masculine tem- 
perament of the Saracinesca family. He 
often thought that Ippolito should have 
been a girl. 


Orsino is 
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“I suppose he will never be put into 
any position which can show his real char- 
acter,’’? said Corona, ‘‘but I know I am 
right.”’ 

They were silent for a few minutes. 
Presently Giovanni took up his paper again, 
and Corona sat down at her table to write a 
note. The rain pattered against the win- 
dow, cheerfully, as it does outside a room 
in which two happy people are together. 

““That d’Oriani girl is charming,’’ said 
Corona, after writing a line or two, but not 
looking round. 

‘*Perhaps Orsino will fall in love with 
her,’’ observed her husband, his eyes on the 
newspaper. 

‘*T hope not!’’ exclaimed Corona, turn- 
ing in her chair, and speaking with far 
more energy than she had yet shown. ‘‘It 
is bad blood, Giovanni—as bad as any blood 
in Italy, and though the girl is charming, 
those brothers—well, you saw them.”’ 

‘Bad faces, both of them. And rather 
doubtful manners.”’ 

“‘Never mind their manners! But their 
faces! They are nephews of poor Bianca 
Corleone’s husband, are they not?’’ 

‘‘Yes. They are his brother’s children. 
And they are their grandfather’s grand- 
children.”’ 

‘* What did he do?” 

‘‘ He was chiefly concerned in the betrayal 
of Gaeta—and took money for the deed, 
too. They have always been traitors. There 
was a Pagliuca who received all sorts of 
offices and honors from Joaquin Murat and 
then advised King Ferdinand to have him 
shot when he was caught at Pizzo in Cala- 
bria. There was a Pagliuca who betrayed 
his brother to save his own life in the last 
century. It is a promising stock.’’ 

‘‘ Why did we ask those people to dinner, 
after all?’’ inquired Corona thoughtfully. 

‘* Because San Giacinto wished it, I sup- 
pose. We shall probably know why in two 
or three years. He never does anything 
without a reason.”’ 

‘* And he keeps his reasons to himself.” 

“Tt is a strange thing,’ said Giovanni. 
‘‘That man is the most reticent human be- 
ing I ever knew, and one of the deepest. 
Yet we are all sure that he is absolutely 
honest and honorable. We know that he 
is always scheming, and yet we feel that he 
is never plotting. There is a difference.” 

‘‘Of course there is—the difference be- 
tween strategy and treachery. But I am 
sorry that his plans should have involved 
bringing the Corleone family into our 
house. They are not nice people, excepting 
the girl.” 














‘“‘My father remarked that the elder of 
those brothers was like an old engraving he 
has of Czesar Borgia.” 

‘‘That is a promising resemblance! For- 
tunately, the times, at least, are changed.” 

‘‘In Sicily, everything is possible.”’ 

The remark was characteristic of Gio- 
vanni, of a Roman, and of modern times. 
But there was, and is, some truth in it. 
Many things are possible today in Sicily 
which have not been possible anywhere 
else in Europe for at least two centuries, 
and the few foreigners who know the island 
well can tell tales of Sicilians which the 
world at large would hardly accept even as 
fiction. 


VII. 


DURING the ensuing weeks Orsino saw 
Vittoria d’Oriani repeatedly, at first by ac- 
cident, and afterwards because he was at- 
tracted by her, and took pains to learn 
where she and her mother were going, in 
order to meet her. 

It was spring. Easter had come very 
early, and as happens in such cases, there 
was a revival of gaiety after Lent. There 
were garden parties, a recent importation 
in Rome, there were great picnics to the 
hills, and there were races out at the Cap- 
annelle; moreover, there were dances at 
which the windows were kept open all 
night, until the daylight began to steal in 
and tell tales of unpleasant truth, so that 
even fair women drew lace things over 
their tired faces as they hurried into their 
carriages in the cold dawn, glad to remem- 
ber that they had still looked passably well 
in the candle light. 

At one of these balls, late in the season, 
Orsino knew that he would meet Vittoria. 
It was in a vast old palace, from the back 
of which two graceful bridges crossed the 
street below to a garden beyond, where 
there were fountains, and palms, and 
statues, and walks hedged with box in the 
old Italian manner. There were no very 
magnificent preparations for the dance, 
which wasrather a small and intimate affair, 
but there was the magnificent luxury of 
well proportioned space, which belonged 
to an older age; there was the gentle light 
of several hundred wax candles, instead of 
the cold glare of electricity or the pestilent 
flame of gas; and all night long there was 
April moonlight outside, in the old garden, 
whence the smell of the box, and the myrtle, 
and of violets, was borne in fitfully through 
the open windows with each breath of moy- 
ing air, 
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There was also, that night, a general feel- 
ing of being at home and in a measure free 
from the oppression of’ social tyranny, and 
from the disturbing presence of the rich 
social recruit, who was sown in wealth, so 
to say, in the middle of the century, and 
who is now plentifully reaped in vulgarity. 

“‘It is more like the old times than any- 
thing I remember for years,’ said Corona 
to Gianforte Campodonicc, as they walked 
slowly through the rooms together. 

‘‘It must be the wax candles and the 
smell of the flowers from the garden,’ he 
answered, not exactly comprehending, for 
he was not a sensitive man, and was, more- 
over, considerably younger than Corona. 

But Corona was silent, and wished that 
she were walking with her husband, or sit- 
ting alone with him in some quiet corner, 
for something in the air reminded her of a 
ball in the Frangipani palace, many years 
ago, when Giovanni had spoken to her in a 
conservatory, and many things had hap- 
pened in consequence. The wax candles 
and the smell of open air flowers, and the 
glimpses of moonlight through vast win- 
dows, may have had something to do with 
it; but surely there are times and hours 
when love is in the air, when every sound 
is tuneful, and all silence is softly alive, 
when young voices seek each the other’s 
tone caressingly, and the stealing hand 
steals nearer to the hand that waits. 

There was no one to prevent Orsino 
Saracinesca from persuading Vittoria to go 
and sit down in one of the less frequented 
rooms, if he could do so. Her mother 
would be delighted, her brothers were not at 
the ball, and Orsino was responsible to no 
one for his actions. She had learned many 
things since she had come to Rome, but she 


did not understand more than half of them, 


and what she understood least of all was the 
absolute power which Orsino exerted over 
her when he was present. He haunted her 
thoughts at other times, too, and she had 
acquired a sort of conviction that she could 
not escape from him, which was greatly 
strengthened by the fact that she did not 
wish to be free. 

On his part, his mind was less easy, for he 
was well aware that he was making love to 
the girl with her mother’s consent, whereas 
he was not by any means inclined to think 
that he wished to marry her. Such a posi- 
tion might not seem strange to a youth of 
Anglo Saxon traditions; for there is a sort 
of tacit understanding among the English 
speaking races to the effect that young 
people are never to count on each other till 
each has got the other up the steps of the 
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altar, that there is nothing disgraceful in 
breaking an engagement, and that love 
making at large, without any intention of 
marriage, is a harmless pastime especially 
designed for the very young. The Italian 
view is very different, however, and Orsino 
was well aware that unless he meant to 
make Vittoria d’Oriani, his wife, he was 
doing wrong in his own eyes, and in the 
eyes of the world, in doing his best to be 
often with her. 

One result of his conduct was that he 
frightened away other men. They took it for 
granted that he wished to marry her, dower- 
less as she was, and they kept out of his 
way. The girl was not neglected, however. 
San Giacinto had his own reasons for wish- 
ing to be on good terms with her brothers, 
and he made his wife introduce partners to 
Vittoria at dances, and send men to talk to 
her-at parties. But as soon as Orsino 
came upon the scene, Vittoria’s companion 
disappeared, whoever he happened to be at 
the time. 

The Italian, even when very young, has a 
good deal of social philosophy when he is 
not under the influence of an emotion from 
which he cannot escape. He will always 
avoid falling in love with the wrong person, 
if he can. 

‘*For what ?’’ he asks. 
unhappy? Why?” 

And he systematically keeps out of the 
way of temptation, well knowing his own 
weakness in love matters. 

But Orsino was attracted by the girl, and 
yielded to the attraction, though his man- 
ner of yielding was a domination over her 
whenever they met. His only actual ex- 
perience of real love had been in his affair 
with the Countess del Ferice, before her 
second marriage. She was a mature woman 
of strong character and devoted nature, who 
had resisted him and had sacrificed herself 
for him, not to him. He had been accus- 
tomed to find that resistance in her. But 
Vittoria offered none at all, a fact which 
gave his rather despotic nature a sudden 
development, while the absence of opposi- 
tion made him look upon his disinclination 
to decide the question of marriage as some- 
thing to have been ashamed of. At the 
same time, there was the fact that he had 
grown somewhat cynical and cold of late 
years, and if not positively selfish, at least 
negatively careless of others, when any- 
thing pleased him, which was not often. It 
is bad to have strength and not to use it, to 
possess power and not to exert it, to know 
that one is a personage without caring 
much what sort of a person one may be. 


‘““In order to be 
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That had been Orsino’s position for years, 
and it had not improved his character. 

On this particular evening he was con- 
scious of something much more like emo- 
tion than he had felt for a long time. San 
Giacinto had lain in wait for him near the 
door, and had told him that matters were 
settled at last. They were to leave Rome 
within the week, to take possession of the 
Corleone lands. The deeds had been signed 
and the money had been paid. There were 
no further formalities, and it was time to 
go to work. Orsino nodded, said he was 
ready, and went off to find Vittoria in the 
ball room, But there was a little more color 
than usual under his dark skin, and his 
eyes were restless and hungry. 

He was passing his mother without see- 
ing her, when she touched him on the 
sleeve, and dropped Campodonico’s arm. 
He started a little impatiently, and then 
stood still, waiting for her to speak. 

‘‘Has anything happened?’’ she asked 
rather anxiously. 

‘‘No, mother, nothing—that is -—-’’ He 
hesitated, glancing at Campodonico. ‘I 
am going to Sicily with San Giacinto,” he 
added in a low voice. 

Corona could not have explained what 
she felt just then, but she might have de- 
scribed it as a disagreeable chilliness creep- 
ing over her strong frame from head to 
foot. An hour later she remembered it, and 
the next day, and for many days after- 
wards; and she tried to account for it by 
telling herself that the journey was to 
make a great change in her son’s life, or 
by arguing that she had half unconsciously 
supposed him about to engage himself to 
Vittoria. But neither explanation was at all 
satisfactory. She was not imaginative to 
that extent, as she well knew, and she at 
last made up her mind that it was an idle 
coincidence of the kind which some people 
call a warning, and remember afterwards 
when anything especial happens —though 
if nothing particular follows, they forget it 
altogether. 

‘Why are you going? Has it anything 
to do with the Corleone?’’ she asked, and 
she was surprised at the unsteadiness of 
her own voice. 

‘Yes. I will tell you some other time.’’ 

“Will you?” 

‘Yes, certainly.’’ 

She looked into his eyes a moment, and 
then took Campodonico’s arm again. Or- 
sino moved on quickly and disappeared in 
the ball room they had left, wondering in- 
wardly at his mother’s manner as much as 
she was then wondering herself, and attri- 




















buting it to her anxiety about his position 
with regard to Vittoria. Thinking of that, 
he stopped short in his walk just as he 
caught sight of the young girl in the dis- 
tance, standing beside her mother. A man 
was before her, evidently just asking her to 
dance. Orsino watched them while he tried 
to get hold of himself and decide what he 
ought to do. 

Vittoria came forward and swept out with 
her partner into the middle of the room. 
Orsino slipped back a little behind a group 
of people, so that she should not easily see 
him, but he watched her face keenly. Her 
eyes were restless, and she was evidently 
looking for him, and not thinking of her 
partner at all. As they came round to his 
side, Orsino felt the blood rise in his throat, 
and felt that his face was warm; and then, 
as they swung off to the other side of the 
room, he grew cool again, and asked him- 
self what he should do, repeating the ques- 
tion rather helplessly. She came round 
once more, and just as he felt the same heat 
of the blood again, he saw that her eyes 
had caught his. Ina flash her expression 
changed, and the color blushed in her face. 
A moment later she stopped, and remained 
standing with her partner so that Orsino 
could see the back of her head. She half 
turned towards him two or three times, in- 
stinctively; but she would not turn quite 
round so as to look at him. She knew that 
she must finish the dance before he could 
come to her. 

But he, deeply stirred, and, at the same 
time, profoundly discontented with him- 
self, suddenly left the room and went on till 
he stood all alone, out on one of the bridges 
which crossed the street to the garden at 
the back of the’palace. The bridge was in 
the shadow, but the white moonlight fell 
full upon the fountain and the walks be- 
yond; and moonlight has an extraordinary 
effect on people who do not habitually live 
in camps, or out of doors, at night. The 
sun shows us what is, but the moon makes 
us see what might be. 

Orsino leaned against the stone parapet 
in the shadow, and made one of those 
attempts, at self examination which every 
honorable man has made at least once in 
his life, and which, with nine men out of 
ten, lead to no result, because at such times 
the mind is in no state to examine any- 
thing, least of all itself. Indeed, no healthy 
minded man resorts to that sort of intro- 
spection unless he is in a most complicated 
situation, since such a man is normally 
always perfectly conscious of what is honor- 
able and right, without any self analysis, 
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or picking to pieces of his own con- 
science. 

But Orsino Saracinesca was in great diffi- 
culty. He did not question the fact that he 
was very much in love with Vittoria, and 
that this love for a young girl was some- 
thing which he had never felt before. That 
was plain enough, by thistime. The real 
question was, whether he should marry her, 
or whether he should go away to Sicily with 
San Giacinto and try to avoid her in future 
until he should have more or less forgotten 
her. 

He was old enough and sensible enough 
to foresee the probable consequences of 
marrying into such a family, and they were 
such as to check him at the outset. He 
knew all about the Pagliuca people, as 
his father did, and the phrase ‘‘ the worst 
blood of Italy’’ was familiar to his thoughts. 
Vittoria’s mother was, indeed, a harmless 
soul, provincial and of unusual manners, 
but not vulgar in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Vittoria’s father was said to have 
been a very good kind of man, who had been 
outrageously treated by his elder brother. 
But the strain was bad. There were hideous 
stories of treachery, such as Giovanni had 
quoted to his wife, which were alone enough 
to make Orsino hesitate. And then, there 
were Vittoria’s brothers, for whom he felt 
the strongest repulsion and distrust. In 
many ways it would have been wiser for 
him to marrya girl of the people, a child 
of Trastevere, rather than Vittoria d’Oriani. 

He did not believe that any of the taint 
was on herself, that in her character there 
was the smallest shade of deceit or unfaith- 
fulness. He found it hard to believe that 
she was really a Corleone at all. His argu- 
ments began from a premiss which assumed 
her practically perfect. Had he been alone 
in the world, he would not have hesitated 
long, for he could have married her and 
taken her away forever—he was deep 
enough in love for that. 

But such a marriage meant that he should 
bring her brothers intimately into his 
father’s house; that he and his own family 
must accept Tebaldo and Francesco Pa- 
gliuca, and possibly the third brother, 
whom he did not know, as near relations, 
to be called, by him at least, ‘‘thee’”’ and 
‘*thou,’’ and by their baptismal names. It 
meant that Vittoria’s mother and his own 
should come into close terms of intimacy, 
for Maria Carolina would make the most 
of the connection with the Saracinesca. That 
thought was the most repugnant of all te 
the young man, who looked upon his mother 
as a being apart from the ordinary world and 
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entitled to a sort of veneration. Maria 
Carolina would not venerate anybody, he 
thought. 

On the other side, there was his honor. 
He did not care what the young men might 
think, but he had certainly led the girl 
herself to believe that he meant to marry 
her. And he was in love. Compared with 
giving up Vittoria, and with doing some- 
thing which seemed dishonorable, the ac- 
cumulated wickedness of generations of the 
Corleone shrank into insignificance. There 
was a sort of shock in his mind, as he 
brought up this side of the question. 

Had there been any difficulty to be over- 
come in winning Vittoria’s own consent, it 
would have been easier to decide. But he 
knew that he had but a word to say, and 
his future would be sealed irrevocably in a 
promise which he never would break. And 
in a day or two he was to leave Rome for a 
long time. It was clear that he ought to 
decide at once, this very night. 

His nature rejected the idea of taking 
advice, and, generally, of confiding in any 
one. Otherwise, he might have laid the 
matter before his mother, in the certainty 
that her counsel would be good and honor- 
able. Or he might have told his favorite 
brother the whole story, and Ippolito would 
assuredly have told him what was right. 
But Orsino was not of those who get help 
from the judgment or the conscience of 
another. 

It seemed to him that he stayed a long 
time on the bridge, thinking of all these 
things, for the necessity of finally weighing 
them had come upon him suddenly, since 
San Giacinto had given him warning to get 
ready forthejourney. But presently he was 
aware that the distant music had changed, 
that the waltz during which he had watched 
Vittoria was over, and that a square dance 
had begun. He smiled rather grimly to 
himself as he reflected that he might stand 
there till morning, without getting any 
nearer to a conclusion. He turned his back 
on the moonlight impatiently and went 
back into the palace. In the distance, 
through an open door, he saw faces familiar 
to him all his life, moving to and fro rapidly 
in a quadrille. He watched them as he 
walked straight on towards the ball room, 
through the rather dimly lighted chamber 
with which the bridge communicated. 

He was startled by the sound of Vittoria 
d’Oriani’s voice, close beside him, calling 
him softly but rather anxiously. 

‘*Don Orsino! Don Orsino!’’ 

She was all alone, pale, and standing half 
hidden by the heavy curtain on one side of 








the door opening to the ball room. Orsino 
stood still a moment, in great surprise at 
seeing her thus left to herself in an empty 
room. Then he went close to her, holding 
out his hand. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ he asked in a low 
voice, for several men were standing about 
on the other side of the open door, watching 
the dance. 

‘* Nothing—nothing,’’ she repeated ner- 
vously, as he drew her aside. 

‘* Who left you here alone ?”’ asked Orsino, 
in displeasure at some unknown person. 

‘*I—I came here——”’ she faltered. ‘‘I 
slipped out—it was hot, in there.” 

Orsino laughed softly. 

‘* You must not get isolated in this way,’’ 
he said. ‘It is not done here, you know. 
People would think it strange. You are 
always supposed to be with some one—your 
partner, or your mother. But I am glad, 
since I have found you.”’ 

**Yes, I have found you,’’ she ait softly, 
repeating his words. ‘‘I mean —”’ she cor- 
rected herself hurriedly—‘‘I mean you have 
found me.’’ 

Orsino looked down to her averted face, 
and in the dim light he saw the blush at 
her mistake—too great a mistake in speech 
not to have come from a strong impulse 
within. Yet he could hardly believe that 
she had seen him go out that way alone, 
and had followed in the hope of finding 
him. 

They sat down together, not far from the 
door opening upon the bridge. The color 
had faded again from Vittoria’s face, and 
she was pale. During some moments nei- 
ther spoke, and the music of the quadrille 
irritated Orsino as he listened to it. Seeing 
that he was silent, Vittoria looked up side- 
ways and met his eyes. 

“It was really very warm in the ball 
room,’’ she said, to say something. 

‘“‘Yes,’? he answered absently, his eyes 
fixed on hers. ‘‘ Yes—I dare say it was.’’ 

Again there was a pause. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’’ asked Vittoria at 
last, and her tone sank with each word. 

“Tam going away,’’ said Orsino slowly, 
with fixed eyes. 

She did not start nor show any surprise, 
but the color began to leave her lips. The 
irritating quadrille went pounding on in 
the distance, through the hackneyed turns 
of the familiar figures, accompanied by the 
sound of many voices talking, and of 
broken laughter now and then. 

‘“You knew it?’’ asked Orsino. ‘‘How?’’ 

‘*No one told me; but I knew it—I suppose 
I guessed it.”’ 














Orsino looked away, and then turned to 
her again, his glance drawn back to her by 
something he could not resist. 

‘‘ Vittoria,’ he began in a very low tone. 

He had never called her by that name 
before. The quadrille was very noisy, and 
she did not understand. She leaned for- 
ward anxiously towards him when she 
spoke. 

‘““What did you say? I did not hear. 
The music makes such a noise !”’ 

The man was more than ever irritated at 
the sound; and as she bent over to him, he 
could almost feel her breath on his cheek. 
The blood rose in him, and he sprang to 
his feet impatiently. 

‘‘Come!’’ he said. ‘‘Come outside. We 
cannot even hear each other here.”’ 

Vittoria rose, too, without a word, and 
went with him, walking close beside him, 
and glancing at his face. She was exces- 
sively pale now; and all the golden light 
seemed to have faded at once, even from 
her hair and eyes, till she looked delicate 
and almost fragile beside the big dark man. 

“‘Out of doors?’ she asked timidly, at 
the threshold. 

‘‘ Yes—it is very warm,”’ answered Orsino, 
in a voice that was a little hoarse. 

Once out on the bridge, in the shadow, 
over the dark street, he stopped, and in- 
stantly his hand found hers and closed all 
round it, covering it altogether. 

Vittoria could not have spoken just then, 
for she was trembling from head to foot. 
The air was full of strange sounds, and the 
trees were whirling round one another like 
mad black ghosts in the moonlight. When 
she looked up, she could see Orsino’s eyes, 
bright in the shadow. She turned away, 
and came back to them more than once; 
then their glances did not part any more, 
and his face came nearer to hers. 

‘* We love each other,’’ he said ; and his 
face was warm and alive again. 

She felt that she saw his soul in his face, 
but she could not speak. Her eyes looking 
up to his, she slowly bent her little head 
twice, while her lips parted like an opening 
flower, and faintly smiled at the sweetness 
of an urispoken word. 

He bent nearer still, and she did not draw 
back. His blood was hot and singing in 
his ears. Then, all at once, something in 
her appealed to him, her young delicacy, 
her dawn-like purity, her exquisite fresh 
maidenhood. It seemed acrime to touch 
her lips as though she had been a mature 
woman. He dropped her hand, and his 
long arms brought her tenderly and softly 
up to his breast ; and as her head fell back, 
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and her lids dropped, he kissed her eyes 
with infinite gentleness, first the one and 
then the other, again and again, till she 
smiled in the dark, and hid her face against 
his coat, and he found only her silky hair 
to kiss again. 

“TI love you—say it, too,’’ he whispered 
in her ear, 

‘‘Ah, yes! so much, so dearly!’ came 
her low answer. 

Then he took her hand again, and brought 
it up to his lips close to her face; and his 
lips pressed the small fingers passionately, 
almost roughly, very longingly. 

‘*Come,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ We must be alone— 
come into the garden.”’ 

He led her across the bridge, and sud- 
denly they were in the clear moonlight; 
but he went on quickly, lest they should 
be noticed through the open door from 
within, The air was warm and still and 
dry, as it often is in spring after the evening 
chill has passed. 

‘‘We could not go back into the ball 
room, could we?’ he asked, as he drew her 
away along a gravel walk between high box 
hedges. 

‘*No. Howcould we—now?” Her hand 
tightened a little on his arm. 

They stopped before a statue at the end 
of the walk, full in the light, a statue that 
had perhaps been a Daphne, injured ages 
ago, and stone gray where it was not very 
white, with flying draperies broken off short 
in the folds, and a small, frightened face 
that seemed between laughing and crying. 
One fingerless hand pointed at the moon. 

Orsino leaned back against the pedestal, 
and lovingly held Vittoria before him. He 
looked at her, and she smiled, her lips part- 
ing again, and just glistening darkly in the 
light as a dewy rose does in moonlight. 
The music was very far away now, but the 
plashing of the fountain was near. 

“‘T love you!’’ said Orsino once more, as 
though no other words would do. 

A deep sigh of happiness said more than 
the words could, and the stillness that fol- 
lowed meant most of all, while Vittoria 
gently took his two hands and nestled 
closer to him, fearlessly, like a child or a 
young animal. 

‘*But you will not go away—now?”’ she 
asked pleadingly. 

Orsino’s face changed a little, as he re- 
membered the rest of his life, and all he 
had undertaken to do. He had dreamily 
hoped that he might forget it. 

‘*We will not talk of that,’ he answered. 

‘‘How can I help it, if it is true? You 
will not go—say you will not go!”’ 
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‘*T have promised. But there is time— 
or, at least, I shall soon come back. It is 
not so far to Sicily-———’”’ 

‘Sicily? You are going to Sicily?”’ She 
seemed surprised. 

‘*T thought you knew where I was 
going——’”’ he began. 

**No—I guessed; I was not sure. Tell 
me! Why must you go?”’ 

“‘T must go because I have promised. 
San Giacinto would think it very strange if 
I changed my mind.”’ 

“It is stranger that you should go—and 
with him! Yes—I see—you are going to 
take possession of our old place——”’ 

Her voice suddenly expressed the utmost 
anxiety, as she sprang from one conclusion 
to another without a mistake. She pressed 
his hands tightly, and her face grew pale 
again with fear for him. 

‘Oh, please, please, stay here!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘If it were anywhere else—if it 
were to do anything else——”’ 

‘““Why?’’? he asked, in surprise. ‘I 
thought you did not care much for the old 
place. If I had known that it would hurt 
you——”’ 

‘““Me? No! It is not that—it is for you! 
They will kill you. Oh, do not go! Do 
not go!’’ She spoke in the greatest dis- 
tress. 

Orsino was suddenly inclined to laugh, 
but he saw how much in earnest she was. 

‘© Who will kill me?’’ he asked, as if 
humoring her. ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

Vittoria was more than in earnest; she 
was almost in terror for him. Her small 
hands clung to his arm nervously, catching 
him and then loosing their hold. But she 
said nothing, though she seemed to be hesi- 
tating in some sort of struggle. Though 
she loved him with all the whole hearted 
impulses of her nature, it was not easy to 
tell him what she meant. The Sicilian 
blood revolted at the thought of betraying 
her wild brother, who had joined the out- 
laws, and would be in waiting for Orsino 
and his cousin when they should try to take 
possession of the lands. 

‘*You must not go!’’ she cried, suddenly 
throwing her arms round his neck as though 
she could keep him by force. ‘‘ You shall 
not go—oh, no, no, no!”’ 

‘* Vittoria—you have got some mad idea 
in your head—it is absurd—who should try 
to killme? Why? I have noenemies. As 
for the brigands, every one laughs at that 
sort of thing nowadays. They belong to 
the comic opera!’’ He let himself laugh 
a little at last, for the idea really amused 
him, 








But Vittoria straightened herself beside 
him, and grew calmer, for she was sen- 
sible, and saw that he thought her foolishly 
afraid. 

‘‘In Rome the outlaws belong to the 
comic opera—yes,’’ she answered gravely. 
‘“‘But in Sicily they are a reality. I am a 
Sicilian, and I know. People are killed by 
them almost every day, and the mafia pro- 
tects them. They are better armed than 
the soldiers, for they carry Winchester 
riflese——’”’ 

‘“What do you know about Winchester 
rifles ?”’ asked Orsino, smiling. 

‘““My brothers have them,’’ she said 
quietly. ‘‘ And the outlaws almost all have 
them.’’ 

Vittoria was silent a moment, making up 
her mind what she should tell hjm. She 
was not positively sure of anything, but she 
had heard Francesco say lately that Camal- 
doli was a place easier to buy than to hold 
while Ferdinando was alive, and she knew 
what that meant, when coupled with the 
occasional comments upon Ferdinando’s 
mode of life, which escaped in Francesco’s 
incautious conversation at home. To a 
Sicilian, the meaning of the whole situation 
was not hard to guess. At the same time 
Vittoria was both desperately anxious for 
Orsino, and afraid that he might laugh at 
her fears, as he had done already. 

‘““This is it,’? she said at last, in a low 
and earnest voice. ‘‘It has nothing to do 
with you or your cousin, personally, nor with 
your taking possession of Camaldoli, so far 
asIamconcerned. But it isa wild and deso- 
late place, and all through this year a large 
band of outlaws have been in the forests on 
the other side of the valley. They would 
never have hurt my brothers, who are 
Sicilians and poor, and who did not trouble 
them either. But you and your cousin are 
great people, and rich, and not Sicilians, 
and the mafia will be against you, and will 
support the brigands if they prevent you 
from taking possession of Camaldoli. You 
would be opposed to the mafia; you 
would bring soldiers there to fight the out- 
laws. Therefore they will kill you. It is 
certain. No one ever escapes them. Do 
you understand? Now you will not go, of 
course, since I have explained it all.” 

Orsino was somewhat puzzled, though it 


all seemed so clear to her. 


“This mafia—what is it?’ he asked. 
‘‘We hear it spoken of, but we do not any 
of us really know who is the head of it, 
nor what it can do.”’ 

“It has no head,’’ answered the young 
girl. ‘‘ Perhaps it is hard to explain, be- 






















cause you are not a Sicilian. The mafia is 
not a band, nor anything of that sort. It 
is the resistance which the whole Sicilian 
people opposes to all kinds of government 
and authority. It is—how shall Isay? A 
sentiment, a feeling, a sort of wild love of 
our country, that isa secret, and will do 
anything. With us, everybody knows what 
it is, and evil comes to every one who op- 
poses it—generally death.” 

‘+ We are not much afraid of it, since we 
have the law on our side,’’ said Orsino, 
rather incredulously. 

‘* You are not afraid because you do not 
understand,’’? answered Vittoria, her voice 
beginning to express her anxiety again. 
‘If you knew what it is, as we know, you 
would be very much afraid.” 

She spoke so simply and naturally that 
it did not occur to Orsino to be offended at 
the slight upon his courage. 

‘“We shall take an escort of soldiers, to 
please you,” he said, smiling, and drawing 
her to him again, as though the discussion 
were over. 

But her terror for him broke out again. 
She had not told him all she knew, still 
less all she suspected. 

‘But I am in earnest!’ she cried, hold- 
ing herself back from him so that he could 
see hereyes. ‘It is true earnest, deadly 


earnest. They mean to kill you—in the 
end, they will! Oh, tell me that you will 
not go!”? 


‘*San Giacinto has bought the place——”’ 

“Let him go, and be killed, then, and 
perhaps they will be satisfied! What do I 
care for any one but you? Is it nothing, 
that I love you so? That we have told each 
other? That you say you love me? Is it 
ali nothing but words, mere words, empty 
words?”’ 

‘No, it is my whole life, dear ——’’ 

‘‘Then your life is mine, and you have 
no right to throw it away, just to please 
your cousin. Let him get a regiment of 
soldiers sent there by the government to 
live in Santa Vittoria. Then after three or 
four years the brigands will be all gone.”’ 

‘Three or four years!’’ Orsino laughed, 
in spite of himself. 

‘Ah, you do not know!’’ exclaimed Vit- 
toria sadly. ‘‘ You do not know our coun- 
try, nor our people! You think it is like 
Rome, all shopkeepers and policemen, and 
sixty noble families, with no mafia! You 
laugh now—but when they have killed you 
I shall not live to laugh again. Am I your 
life? Then you are mine. What will there 
be without you, when they have killed 
you? And the Winchester rifles shoot ‘so 
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far, and the outlaws aim so straight! How 
can you be saved? Do you think it is 
nothing that I should know that you are 
going to your death?” 

“It is an exaggeration,’’ said Orsino, try- 
ing to soothe her. ‘Such things are not 
done in a civilized country, in the nine- 
teenth century.’’ 

‘*Such things? Ah, and worse, far worse! 
Last year they buried a man up to his neck 
in the earth, alive, and left him there to 
die, in the woods not far from Camaldoli, 
because they thought he was a spy! And 
one betrayed some of the band last summer, 
and they did not kill him at once, but 
caught him and tortured him, so that it 
took him three days to die. You do not 
know. You laugh, but you do not know 
what people there are in Sicily, nor what 
Sicilians will do when they are roused. 
Promise me that you will not go!” 

‘‘Even if all you tell me were true, I 
should go,’”’ answered Orsino. 

‘Will nothing keep you from going?” 
asked the girl piteously. 

“*You will laugh at all this when I come 
back to you. You will wonder how you 
could have tried to frighten me with such 
tales.”’ 

She looked at him a long time in silence, 
and then her lip quivered, so that she 
quickly raised one hand to her mouth to 
hide it. 

‘Tt would have been better if I had never 
left the convent,’’ she said, in a broken 
voice. ‘‘ When they have killed you, I shall 
go back and die there.”’ 

‘“When I come back, we shall be mar- 
ried, love——’’ 

“Oh, no—not if you go to Camaldoli— 
we shall never be married in this world.” 

The slight and graceful girl shook all 
over for a moment, and then seemed to 
grow smaller, as though something crushed 
her. But there were no tears in her eyes, 
though she pressed her fingers on her lips 
as if to force back a sob. 

‘‘TLet us go back,’’ she said. ‘I want to 
go home—-I can pray for you, if I cannot 
save you. God will hear me, though you 
do not, and God knows that it will be your 
death.”’ 

He put his arm about her and tried to 
comfort her, but she would not again lift 
her face, and he kissed her hair once more, 
when they were again in the shadow on the 
bridge. Then they waited till no one was 


passing through the small room, and went 
in silently to find her mother. She stopped 
him at the door of the ball room. 

‘Promise me that you will not speak to 
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my mother, nor my brothers, about—about 
us,’’ she said in a low voice. 

‘* Very well. Not till I come back, if you 
wish it,’’ he answered. 

And they went in, amongst the people, 
unnoticed. 


VIII. 


VITTORIA realized that it was beyond her 
power to keep Orsino in Rome, and she was 
in great trouble. She had begged him not 
to speak of their betrothal, scarcely know- 
ing why she made the request, but she was 
afterwards very glad that she had done so. 
To her, he was a condemned man, and her 
betrothal was a solemn binding of herself 
to keep faith with a beloved being who 
must soon be dead. She did not believe 
that she could really outlive him; but if 
Heaven should be so unkind to her, she 
had already made up her mind to return to 
the convent where she had been educated, 
and to end her days as a nun. The acute 
melancholy which belongs to the people of 
the far south as well as of the far north, of 
Norway and of Sicily or Egypt alike, at 
once asserted itself and took possession of 


_her. The next time Orsino saw her he was 


amazed at the change. The color was all 
gone from her face, her lips were tightly 
set, and her brown eyes followed him with 
a perpetual mute anxiety. Her radiance 
was veiled, and her beauty was grievously 
diminished. 

It was at a garden party in a great, old 
villa beyond the walls, two days after the 
dance. Orsino had not been able to see 
her in the mean time, and had wisely 
abstained from visiting her mother, lest in 
any way he should betray their joint secret. 
She was already in the garden when he 
arrived with Corona, who caught sight of 
Vittoria from a distance and noted the 
change in her face. 

‘* Vittoria d’Oriani looks ill,’ said the 
princess, and she went towards.her at 
once. 

She was too tactful to ask the girl what 
was the matter, but she saw how Vittoria’s 
eyes could not keep from Orsino, and she 
half guessed the truth, though her son’s 
face was impenetrable just then. An old 
friend came up and spoke to her, and she 
left the two alone. 

They quietly moved away from the more 
crowded part of the garden, walking silently 
side by side, till they came to a long walk 
covered by the interlacing branches of ilex 
trees. Another couple was walking at 
some distance before them. Orsino glanced 
down at Vittoria, and tried to say something, 
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but it was not easy. He had not realized 
how the mere sight of her stirred him, 
until he found himself speechless when he 


wished to say many things. 


‘““You are suffering,’’? he said softly, at 
last. ‘‘ What is it?”? 

‘“You know,’’ she answered. ‘‘ What is 
the use of talking about it? I have said all 
—but tell me only when you are going.”’ 

‘Tomorrow morning. I shall be back in 
a fortnight.” 

“You will mever come back,’’ said 
Vittoria, in a dull and hopeless tone. 

She spoke with such conviction that 
Orsino was silent fora moment. He had 
not the smallest belief in any danger, but 
he did not know how to argue with her. 

“‘T have thought it all over,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘If you try to live there, you will cer- 
tainly be killed. But if you only go once, 
there is a chance—a poor, miserable, little 
chance. Let them think that you are 
coming up from Piedimonte, by way of 
Randazzo. It is above Randazzo that the 
black lands begin, all lava and ashes, with 
deep furrows in which a man can lie hidden 
to shoot. That is where they will try to 
kill you. Go the other way, round by 
Catania; it is longer, but they will not 
expect you, and you can get a guide. They 
may not find out that you have changed 
your plan. If they should know it, they 
could kill you even more easily on that side, 
in the narrow valley; but they need not 
know it.’’ 

‘‘Nothing will happen to me on either 
side,’’ said Orsino carelessly. 

Vittoria bent her head and walked on in 
silence beside him. 

‘‘T did not wish to talk about all that,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘ There are much more im- 
portant things. When I come back we 
must be married soon——”’ 

‘We shall never be married if you go to 
Sicily,’’ answered Vittoria, in the same dull 
voice. 

It was a fixed idea, and Orsino felt the 
hopelessness of trying to influence her, to- 
gether with a pardonable impatience. The 
couple ahead of them reached the end of 
the walk,turned, met them, and passed them 
with a greeting, for they were acquaint- 
ances. Where the little avenue ended there 
was a great fountain of travertine stone, be- 
hind which, in the wide arch of the open- 
ing trees, they could see the Campagna and 
the Sabine mountains to the eastward. 

Vittoria stopped when they reached the 
other side of the basin, which was moss 
grown, but full of clear water that trickled 
down an almost shapeless stone triton. The 
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statue and the fountain hid them from any 
one who might be coming up the walk, and 
at their feet lay the broad green Campagna. 
They were quite alone. 

The young girl raised her eyes, and she 
looked already as though she had been in 
an illness. 

‘* We cannot stay more than a moment,”’ 
she said. ‘‘If people see us going off to- 
gether, they will guess. I want it to be all 
my secret. I want to say good by to you— 
for the last time. I shall remember you 
always as you are now, with the light on 
your face.’’ 

She looked at him long, and her eyes 
slowly filled with tears, which did not break 
nor run over, but little by little subsided 
again, taking her grief back to her heart. 
Orsino’s brows frowned with pain, for he 
saw how profoundly she believed that she 
was never to see him again, and it hurt him 
that for him she should beso hurt, most of 
all because he was convinced that there was 
no cause. 

“We go tomorrow,”’ he said. ‘‘ We shall 
be in Messina the next day. On the day 
after that go and see my mother, and she 
will tell you that she has had news of 
our safe arrival. What more canI say? I 
am sure of it.’’ 

But Vittoria only looked long and 
earnestly into his face. 

‘*T want to remember,”’ she said, ina low 
voice. 

“For a fortnight?’’ Orsino smiled lov- 
ingly, and took her hand. 

‘‘ Forever,’? she answered very gravely, 
and her fingers clutched his suddenly and 
hard. 

He still smiled, for he could find nothing 
to say against such possession of presenti- 
ment. Common sense never has anything 
effectual to oppose to conviction. 

“Good by,’’ she said softly. ‘Good by, 
Orsino.”’ 

She had not called him by his name yet, 
and it sounded like an enchantment to him, 
though it was a rough name in itself. The 
breeze stirred the ilex leaves overhead in 
the spring afternoon, and the water trickled 
down, with a pleasant murmur, into the big 
basin, It was all lovely and peaceful and 
soft, except the look in her despairing eyes. 
That disturbed him as he met it and saw no 
change in it, but always the same hopeless 
pain. 


‘“‘Come,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘this is not _ 
q y 


sensible. Do I look like a man who is 

going to be killed like a dog in the street, 

without doing something to help myself ?’’ 
Her eyes filled again. 
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‘Oh, pray—please—do not speak like that! 
Say good by to me—I cannot bear it any 
longer—and yet it kills me to let you go!” 

She turned from him and covered her 
eyes with her hands for a moment, while 
he put his arm round her reassuringly. 
Then, all at once, she looked up. 

“TI will be brave—good by!’’ she said 
quickly. 

It was a silent leave taking after that, for 
he could not say much. His only answer 
to her must be his safe return, but as they 
went back along the walk, she felt that she 
was with him for the last time. It waslike 
going with him to execution. 

Orsino walked back to the city alone, 
thinking over her words and her face, and 
wondering whether there could be anything 
in presentiments of evil. He had never had 
any himself, that he could remember, and 
he had never seen anybody so thoroughly 
under the influence of one as Vittoria seemed 
to be. 

Before dinner he went to see San Giacinto, 
whom he found alone in his big study, sit- 
ting in his huge chair before his enormous 
table. He was so large that he had his own 
private furniture made to suit his own di- 
mensions. ‘The table was covered with note 
books and papers, very neatly arranged, 
and the gray haired giant was writing a 
letter. He looked up as Orsino entered, 
and uttered a sort of inarticulate exclama- 
tion of satisfaction. Then he went on 
writing, while Orsino sat down and watched 
him. 

‘*Do you happen to have a gun license?” 
asked San Giacinto, without looking up. 

“Of course.’ 

‘Put it in your pocket for the journey,” 
was the answer, as the pen went on steadily. 

“Ts there any game about Camaldoli?”’ 
inquired Orsino, after a pause. 

‘‘ Brigands,”’ replied San Giacinto laconi- 
cally, and still writing. 

He would have said ‘‘ woodcock ’’ in the 
same tone, being a plain man and not given 
to dramatic emphasis. Orsino laughed a 
little incredulously, but said nothing, as he 
sat waiting for his kinsman to finish his 
letter. His eyes wandered about the room, 
and presently they fell on a stout leather 
bag which stood by a chair near the window. 
On the chair itself lay two leathern gun 
cases obviously containing modern rifles, as 
their shape and size showed. With a man’s 
natural instinct for arms, Orsino rose and 
took one of the weapons out of its case, 
and examined it. 

‘‘ Winchesters,’’ said San Giacinto, still 
driving his pen. 
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**T see,’? answered Orsino, feeling the 
weight, and raising the rifle to his shoulder 
as though to try the length of the stock. 

‘*Most people prefer them in Sicily,’ 
observed San Giacinto, who had signed his 
name and was folding his note carefully. 

‘“What do you want them for?’’ asked 
the younger man, still incredulous. 

“It is the custom of the country to carry 
them down there,’’ said the other. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, there are brigands about. I told you 
so, just now.”’ 

San Giacinto did not like to repeat ex- 
planations. 

“*T thought you were joking,’’ remarked 
Orsino. 

“I never did that. I suppose we shall 
not have the luck to fall in with any of 
those fellows, but there has been a good 
deal of trouble lately, and we shall not be 
particularly popular as Romans going to 
take possession of Sicilian lands. We should 
be worth a ransom too, and by this time the 
whole country knows that we are coming.”’ 

‘Then we may really have some excite- 
ment,’’ said Orsino, more surprised than he 
would show at his cousin’s confirmation of 
much that Vittoria had said. ‘‘ How about 
the mafia?’’ he asked by way of leading 
San Giacinto into conversation. ‘‘How 
will it look at us?’’ 

‘¢ The mafia is not a man,’’ answered San 
Giacinto bluntly. ‘‘ The mafia is the Sici- 
lian character—Sicilian honor, Sicilian prin- 
ciples. It is an idea, not an institution. It 
is what makes it impossible to govern 
Sicily.” 

‘Or to live there,’’ suggested Orsino. 

“‘Except with considerable tact. You 
will find out something about it very soon, 
if you try to manage that place. But if you 
are nervous, you had better not try.’ 

‘‘T am not nervous, I believe.’’ 

‘*No, it is of no use to be. It is better to 
be a fatalist. Fatalism gives you your own 
soul, and leaves your body to the chemistry 
of the universe, where it belongs. If your 
body comes into contact with something 
that does not agree with it, youdie. That 
is all,”’ 

There was an admirable directness in San 
Giacinto’s philosophy, as Orsino knew. 
They made a final agreement about meeting 
at the station on the following morning, 
and Orsino went home a good deal less in- 
clined to treat Vittoria’s presentiments 
lightly. It had been characteristic of San 
Giacinto that he had hitherto simply for- 
gotten to mention that there might be real 
danger in the expedition to Camaldoli, and 
it was equally in accordance with Orsino’s 


character to take the prospect of it simply 
and gravely. There was a strong resem. 
blance between the two kinsmen, and 
Orsino understood his cousin better than 
his father or any of his brothers. 

He had already explained ,to his mother 
what he was going to do, and she had been 
giad to learn that he had found something 
to interest him. Both Corona and Sant’ 
Ilario had the prevailing impression that 
the Sicilian difficulties were more or less 
imaginary. That is what most Romans 
think, and the conviction is general in the 
north of Italy. As Orsino said nothing 
about his conversation with San Giacinto 
on that last evening, his father and mother 
had not the slightest idea that there was 
danger before him, and as they had both 
noticed his liking for Vittoria, they were 
very glad that he should go away just then, 
and forget her. 

The old prince bade him good by that 
night. 

‘Whatever you do, my boy,’’ he said, 
shaking his snowy old head energetically, 
‘do not marry a Sicilian girl.” 

The piece of advice was so unexpected 
that Orsino started slightly, and then 
laughed, as he took his grandfather’s hand. 
It was oddly smooth, as the hands of very 
old men are, but it was warm still, and not 
so feeble as might have been expected. 

‘“‘And if you should get into trouble 
down. there,’’ said the head of the house, 
who had known Sicily seventy years earlier, 
‘*shoot first. Never wait to be shot at.” 

‘*It is not likely that there will be much 
shooting nowadays,’ laughed Sant’ Ilario. 

““That does not make my advice bad, 
does it?’’ asked old Saracinesca, turning 
upon his son, for the least approach to con- 
tradiction still roused his anger instantly. 

‘“*Oh, no!’ answered Giovanni. ‘‘It is 
very good advice.” 

‘* Of course it is,’’ growled the old gentle- 
man discontentedly. ‘‘I never gave any 
one bad advice in my life. But you boys 
are always contradicting me.” 

Giovanni smiled rather sadly. It was 
not in the nature of things that men over 
ninety years old should live much longer, 
but he felt what a break in the household’s 
life the old man’s death must one day 
make, when the vast vitality should be at 
last worn out. 


IX. 


ORSINO travelled down to Naples with 
San Giacinto in that peculiar state of mind 
in which an unsentimental but passionate 
man finds himself when he is leaving the 
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woman he loves in order to go and do 
something which he knows must be done, 
which he wishes to do, and which involves 
danger and difficulty. 

San Giacinto did not say much more about 
brigands, or the mafia, but he talked freely 
of the steps to be taken on arriving in 
Messina, in order to get a proper escort of 
soldiers from Piedimonte to Camaldoli, and 
it was perfectly clear that he anticipated 
trouble. Orsino was surprised to find that 
he expected to have four or five carabineers 
permanently quartered at Camaldoli, by 
way of protection, and that he had already 
applied in the proper quarter to have the 
men sent to meet him. Then he began 
to talk of the projected railway and of the 
questions of engineering involved. 

Orsino felt lonely in his society, and it 


‘was a sensation to which he was not accus- 


tomed. It was long since he had known 
what it was to miss a woman’s eyes and 
a woman’s voice, and he had not thought 
that he should know it again. As the 
train ran on, hour after hour, he grew more 
silent, not wondering at himself, but accept- 
ing quite simply the fact that it hurt him 
to leave Vittoria far behind, and that he 
longed for her presence more and more. 
He could not help thinking how easy it 
would be for him to refuse to go on, and to 
take the next train back from Naples to 
Rome, and to see her tomorrow. He would 
not have done such a thing for the world, 
but he could not escape from the rather 
contemptible pleasure of thinking about it. 

Late in the afternoon the steamer that was 
to take them to Messina got under way—an 
old fashioned, uncomfortable boat, crowded 
with people of all kinds, for the vessel was 
to go on to Malta on the next day. At the 
bad dinner in the dim cabin the tables were 
full, and many of the people were talking 
in the Maltese dialect, which is an astonish- 
ing compound of Italian and Arabic, per- 
fectly incomprehensible both to Arabs and 
Italians. They stared at San Giacinto be- 
cause he was a giant, and evidently talked 
‘about him in their own language, which 
irritated Orsino, though the big man seemed 
perfectly ‘indifferent. Neither cared to 
speak, and they got through their abomi- 
nable dinner in silence and went up to 
smoke on deck. 

Orsino leaned upon the rail and gazed 
longingly at the looming mountains, behind 
which the full moon was rising. He was 
not sentimental, for Italian men rarely are, 
but like all his fellow countrymen, he was 
alive to the sensuous suggestions of nature at 
certain times, and the shadowy land, the 


rising moon, the gleaming ripple of the 
water, and the evening breeze on his face, 
brought Vittoria more vividly than ever to 
his mind. He looked up at San Giacinto, 
and even the latter’s massive and gloomy 
features seemed to be softened by the gentle 
light and the enchantment of the southern 
sea. Unconsciously he was more closely 
drawn to the man of his own blood, after 
being jostled in the crowd of doubtful pas- 
sengers who filled the steamer. 

It was not in his nature to make confi- 
dences, but he wished that his friend and 
kinsman knew that he was in love with Vit- 
toria, and meant to marry her. It would 
have made the journey less desolate and 
lonely. He was still young, as San Giacinto 
would have told him, with grim indiffer- 
ence, if Orsino had unburdened his heart 
at that moment. But he did not mean to 
dothat. He leaned over the rail and smoked 
in silence, looking from the moon to the 
rippling water and back-again, and wishing 
that the night were not before him, but that 
he was already in Messina with something 
active todo. To be doing the thing would 
be to get nearer to Vittoria, since he could 
return with a clear conscience as soon as it 
should bedone. At last he spoke, in a care- 
less tone. 

‘My grandfather gave me some advice 
last night,’’ he said. . ‘‘ Never to marry a 
Sicilian girl, and always to shoot first if 
there were any shooting to be done.” 

‘Provided that you do not marry the 
Corleone girl, I do not see why you should 
not take a Sicilian wife if you please,” 
answered San Giacinto calmly. 

‘Why should a man not marry Vittoria 
d’Oriani ?’’ jnquired Orsino, startled to find 
himself so suddenly speaking of what filled 
him. 

“‘T did not say ‘a man’ in general. I 
meant you. It would be a bad match. It 
would draw you into relationship with the 
worst blood in the country, and that is 
a great objection to it. Then she is a niece. 
and her brothers are nephews, of that old 
villain Corleone who married one of the 
Campodonico women. She died of un- 
happiness, I believe, and I do not wonder. 
Have you noticed that none of the Cam- 
podonico will have anything to do with 
them? They are disliked in Rome. But 
you would never be such an arrant fool as 
to go and fall in love with the girl, I sup- 
pose, though she is charming, and I can 
see that you admire her. Not very clever, 
I fancy—brought up by a museum of old 
Sicilian ladies in a Palermo convent—but 
very charming.” 
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It was an unexpectedly long speech, on 
an unexpected theme, and it was fortunate 
that it contained nothing which could 
wound Orsino’s feelings through Vittoria; 
for, in that case, he would have quarreled 
with his cousin forthwith, not being of a 
patient disposition. As it was, the young 
man glanced up sharply from time to time, 
looking out for some depreciatory expres- 
sion. He was glad when San Giacinto had 
finished speaking. 

‘*If I wished to marry her,’’ said Orsino, 
‘*T should not care who her relations might 
be.”” 

‘*You would find yourself caring a great 
deal afterwards, if they made trouble with 
your own people. But I admit that the girl 
has charm and some beauty, and it is only 
fools who need clever wives to think for 
them. Good night. We may have a long 
day tomorrow, and we shall land about 
seven in the morning. I am going to bed.”’ 

Orsino watched the huge figure as it bent 
low and disappeared down the companion, 
and he was glad that San Giacinto had 
taken himself off without talking any more 
about Vittoria. He stayed on deck another 
hour, watching the light on the water, and 
then went below. He and his cousin had 
a cabin together, and he found the old 
giant asleep on the sofa, wrapped in a 
cloak, with his long legs resting on a port- 
manteau and extending half across the 
available space, while he had widened the 
transom for his vast shoulders by the help 
of acamp stool. He slept soundly, almost 
solemnly, under the small, swinging oil 
lamp, and there was something grand and 
soldier-like about his perfect indifference 
to discomfort. In a corner of the cabin, 
among a quantity of traps, the two rifles 
stood upright in their leathern cases. It 
was long before Orsino fell asleep. 

He was glad when they got ashore at last 
in the early morning. Messina has the re- 
putation of being the dirtiest city in all 
Italy, and it has the disagreeable peculiar- 
ity of not possessing a decent inn of any 
sort. San Giacinto and Orsino sat down in 
a shabby and dirty room to drink some vile 
coffee which was brought up to them on 
little brass trays from a café at the corner 
of the street. San Giacinto produced a sil- 
ver flask and poured a dose of spirits into 
his cup, and offered Orsino some; but the 
younger man had not been bred in the 
country,,and had never acquired the com- 
mon Italian habit of strengthening bad 
coffee with alcohol. So he consoled his 
taste with cigarettes. 

San Giacinto found that it would be im- 
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possible to proceed to Camaldoli till the 
following day, and the two men spent the 
morning and most of the afternoon in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements. It was 
indispensable to see the officer in command 
of the carabineers and the prefect of the 
province, and San Giacinto knew that it 
would be wiser to send certain supplies up 
from Messina. 

‘*I suppose that some one is there to 
hand the place over ?”’ said Orsino. 

‘‘Tebaldo Pagliuca said that we should 
make inquiries of an old notary called 
Basili, in Randazzo, as his brother, being 
displeased with the sale, would probably 
refuse to meet us. Basili is to have the 
keys, and will send a man with us. We 
shall have to rough it for’a day or two.” 

“Do you mean to say that they have 
locked the place up and left it without 
even a servant in charge?’’ asked Orsino. 

‘‘Apparently. We shall know.when we 
get there. I dare say that we may have to 
make our own coffee and cook our own 
food. It is rather a lonely neighborhood, 
and the people whom Ferdinando Pagliuca 
employed have probably all left.’’ 

**It sounds a little vague,’’ observed Or- 
sino. ‘‘I suppose we shall find horses to 
take us up?” 

‘‘That is all arranged. We shall go up 
in a carriage, with four or five mounted 
carabineers, who will stay with us till they 
are relieved by others. They will all be 
waiting at the town of Piedimonte, above 
the station. I dare say that ruffian has car- 
ried off the furniture, too, and we may have 
to sleep on the floor in our cloaks,”’ 

‘‘It would have been sensible to have 
brought a servant with us.’’ 

‘“‘No. Servants get into the way when 
there is trouble.” 

Orsino lighted another cigarette and said 
nothing. He was beginning to think that 
the whole thing sounded like an expedition 
into an enemy’s country. They were dining 
in a queer little restaurant built over the 
water, at the end of the town towards the 
Faro. It was evidently the fashionable re-. 
sort at that time of year, and Orsino studied 
the faces of the guests at the other tables. 
He thought that many of them were like 
Tebaldo Pagliuca, though with less malig- 
nity in their faces; but now and then he 
heard words spoken with the unmistakable 
Neapolitan accent, showing that all were 
not Sicilians. 

‘*They killed a carabineer close to Camal- 
doli last week,’’ said San Giacinto, thought- 
fully dividing a large slice of swordfish, 
which is the local delicacy. ‘‘One of them 
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put on the dead soldier’s uniform, passed 
himself off for a carabineer, and arrested 
the bailiff of the Duca di Fornasco that 
night, and marched him out of the village. 
They carried him off to the woods, and he 
has not been heard of since. He had given 
some information against them in the win- 
ter, so they will probably take some pains 
to kill him slowly, and send his head back 
to his relations in a basket of tomatoes in a 
day or two.’’ 

‘“‘Are those things positively true?’ 
asked Orsino, incredulous even now. 

“The story was in the paper this morn- 
ing, and I asked the prefect. He said it was 
quite exact. You see the rifles may be 
useful, after all, and the carabineers are 
rather more indispensable than food and 
drink.”’ 

Again Orsino thought of all that Vittoria 
had told him, and he realized that whether 
the wild tales were literally true or not, she 
was not the only person who believed them. 
Just then a long fishing boat ran past the 
little pier, close to the place where he was 
sitting at table. Six men were sending her 
along with her sharp stern foremost, as they 
generally do, standing to their long oars 
and throwing their whole strength into the 
work, for they were late, and the current 
would turn against them when the moon 
rose, as every one knows who lives in Mes- 
sina. Orsino did not remember that he had 
ever seen just such types of men, bare headed, 
dark as Arabs, square jawed, sinewy, fierce 
eyed, with grave, thin lips, every one of 
them a fighting match for three or four 
Neapolitans. They were probably the first 
genuine Sicilians of the people whom he 
had ever seen, and they were not like any 
other Italians, San Giacinto watched them 
too, and he smiled a little, as though the 
sight gave him satisfaction. 

‘‘That is the reason why there is no salt 
tax in Sicily,” he said. ‘‘ That is also the 
reason why Italy is ruled by a single Sicilian, 
by Crispi. Good or bad, he is a man, at all 
events—and those fellows are men. I would 
rather have one of those fishermen at my 
elbow, in time of danger, than twenty brag- 
ging Piedmontese, or a hundred civilized 
Tuscans.”’ 

‘‘But they are treacherous,” observed 
Orsino. 

‘* No, they are not,” answered the older 
man thoughtfully. ‘‘They hate authority 
and rebel against it, and the mafia idea 
keeps them together like one man. Suc- 
cessful revolution is always called patriot- 
ism, and unsuccessful rebellion is always 
branded as treachery or treason, I have 
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heard that somewhere, and it istrue. But 
what we want in Italy is men, not ideas; 
action, not talk; honesty, not policy.” 

‘‘ We shall never get those things,” said 
Orsino, who was naturally pessimistic. 
‘Italian unity has come too late for a rena- 
scence, and too soon for a new birth.” 

San Giacinto smiled rather contempt- 
uously. 

‘** You are an aristocrat, my dear boy,” 
he answered. ‘‘ You want the clear wine 
without the filthy, fermenting must.” 

“IT think we have the same name, you 
and I,’’ observed Orsino. 

‘* Yes, but I should be what I am, if I had 
been called Moscetti.”’ 

‘“‘And I?” inquired Orsino, his eyes 
kindling a little at the implied contrast of 
powers. 

“If you had been plain Signor Moscetti, 
you would have been a very different kind 
of man. You would have worked hard at 
architecture, I suppose, and you would have 
acquired an individuality. As it is, you 
have not much more than the individuality of 
your class, and very little of your own. 
You are a product, whereas I was forced to 
become a producer when I was very young 
—a worker, in other words. Socially, I 
am a Saracinesca, like you; morally and 
actually, I have been a man of the people 
all my life, because I began among the 
people. I have made myself what I am. 
You were made what you are by somebody 
who lived in the twelfth century. I do 
not blame you, and I do not boast about 
myself. We like each other, but we are 
fundamentally different, and we emphatic- 
ally do not like the same things. We are 
different kinds of animals that happen to 
be called by the same name.’’ 

“I tried to work once,’’ 
thoughtfully. 

‘“‘A man cannot do that sort of work 
against the odds of sixty four quarterings 
and an unlimited fortune. But you had 
the instinct, just asI haveit. You andI 
have more in common with those fisher- 
men who just went by, than we have with 
most of our friends in Rome.” 

Orsino was silent, for he was not in the 
humor to argue about anything, and he saw 
the truth of much that his cousin had said, 
and felt a hopelessness about doing any- 
thing in the world with which he had long 
been familiar. 

The sun had gone down, leaving a deep 
glow on the Calabrian mountains, on the 
other side of the straits, and the water 
rippled with the current like purple silk. 
To the left, the heights above Scilla were 


said Orsino 
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soft and dreamy in a wine colored haze, 
and the great lighthouse shot out its white 
ray through the gathering dusk. To the 
right, the royal yards and topgallant rigging 
of the vessels in the harbor made a dark 
lace against the high, white houses that 
caught the departing twilight. It was near 
moonrise, and the breeze had almost died 
away. The lights of the city began to 
shine out, one by one, then quickly, by 
scores, and under the little jetty, where the 
two men sat, the swirling water was all at 
once black and gleaming as flowing ink. 
Far off, a boat was moving, and the oars 
swung against the single tholes with an 
even, monotonous knocking that was plea- 
sant to hear. 

Orsino poured out another glass of the 
strong black wine and drank it, for the air 
was growing chilly. San Giacinto did the 
same and lighted a cigar. They sat almost 


an hour in silence, and then went slowly 
back to their squalid hotel on the quay. 


a 


On the following day Orsino and San 
Giacinto descended from the train at the 
little station of Piedimonte d’Etna, “the 
foot of Mount Etna,’’ as it would be trans- 
lated. It is a small, well kept station near 
the sea, surrounded by gardens of oranges 
and lemons, and orchards of fruit trees, and 
gay with vines and flowers, penetrated by 
the intense southern light. The sky was 
perfectly cloudless, the sea of a gem-like 
blue, the peach blossoms were out by thou- 
sands, and the red pomegranate flowers had 
lately burst out of the bud, in splendid con- 
trast with the deep, sheeny green of the 
smooth orange leaves. The trees had an 
air of belonging to pleasure gardens rather 
than to businesslike orchards, and the 
whole coloring was almost artificially mag- 
nificent. It was late spring in the far south, 
and Orsino had never seen it. He had been 
on the Riviera, and in Sorrento, when the 
orange blossoms were all out, scenting the 
sea more than a mile from land, and he had 
seen the spring in England, which, once 
in every four or five years, is worth seeing; 
but he had not dreamt of such dazzling 
glories of color as filled the earth and sky 
and sea of Sicily. It was not tropical, for 
there was nothing uncultivated nor unfruit- 
ful in sight; it seemed as though the little 
belt of gardens he saw around him must be 
the richest in the whole world, and as 
though neither man nor beast nor flower nor 
fruit could die in the fluid life of the fra- 
grant air. It was very unexpected. San 
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Giacinto was not the kind of man to give 
enthusiastic descriptions of ‘views, and the 
conversation on the previous evening had 
prepared Orsino’s mind for the wild hill 
country above, but not for the belt of glory 
which Sicily wears like a jeweled baldric 
round her breast, hidden here and there as 
it were, or obliterated,’by great crags run- 
ning far out into the sea, but coming into 
sight again instantly as each point is passed. 

In the heap of traps and belongings that 
lay at his feet on the little platform, the two 
repeating rifles in their leathern cases were 
very good reminders of what the two men 
had before them on that day and for days 
and weeks afterwards. 

‘* Winchesters,’’ observed the porter who 
took the things to the carriage behind the 
station. 

‘* How did you know that ?”’ asked Orsino, 
surprised at the man’s remark. 

‘* As if they were the first I have carried !”’ 
exclaimed the man, with a grin. ‘ Almost 
all the signori have them nowadays. People 
say they will kill at half a kilometer.” 

‘* Put them inside,’’ said San Giacinto, as 
they were arranging the things. ‘‘ Put them 
on the back seat with that case.” 

“‘Yes, the cartridges,’ said the porter 
knowingly, as he felt the weight of the 
package. 

‘‘And God send you no need of them !”” 
exclaimed the coachman, a big dark man 
with a stubbly chin, a broad hat, and a 
shabby velvet jacket. 

“Amen!” ejaculated the porter. 

“Are you going with us all the way?” 
asked San Giacinto of the coachman, look- 
ing at him keenly. 

‘‘No, signore. The master will drive 
you up from Piedimonte. He is known up 
there, but I am of Messina. It is always 
better to be known—or else it is much worse. 
But the master is a much respected man.”’ 

‘*Since he has come back,’’ put in the 
porter, his shaven mouth stretching itself 
in a grim smile. 

‘*Has he been in America?’’ asked Orsino 
idly, knowing how many of the people made 
the journey to work, earn money, and re- 
turn within a few years. 

‘*He has been to the other America, 
which they call Ponza,’’ answered the man. 

The coachman scowled at him, and poked 
him in the back with the stock of his whip, 
but San Giacinto laughed. Ponza is a small 
island off the Roman coast, used as a peni- 
tentiary and penal settlement. 

“Did he kill his man?’ inquired San 
Giacinto coolly. 

‘*No, signore,”’ said the coachman quiet- 
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ly. ‘He only gave him a salutation with 
the knife. It wasa bad knife,” he added, 
anxious for his employer’s reputation. 
‘‘But for that—the master isa good man! 
He only got the knife a little way into the 
other’s throat—so much ’’—he marked the 
second joint of his middle finger with the 
end of his whip—“‘and then it would not 
cut,”’ he concluded, with an apologetic air. 

‘The Romans always stab upwards under 
the ribs,’’ said San Giacinto. 

‘‘One knows that !’’ answered the man. 
‘*So do we, of course. But it was only a 
pocket knife, and would not have gone 
through the clothes; and the man was fat 
That is why the master put it into his 
throat.”’ 

Orsino laugned, and San Giacinto smiled. 
Then they got into the carriage and settled 
themselves for the long drive. In twenty 
minutes they had left behind them the 
beautiful garden down by the sea, and the 
lumbering vehicle drawn by three skinny 
horses was crawling up a steep but well 
built road, on which the yellow dust lay 
two inches thick. The coachman cracked 
his long whip of twisted cord with a noise 
like a quick succession of pistol shots, the 
lean animals kicked themselves up hill, as 
it were, the bells jingling spasmodically at 
each effort, and the dust rose in thick puffs 
in the windless air, under the blazing sun, 
uniting in a long, low cloud over the road 
behind. 

San Giacinto smoked in silence, and Or- 
sino kept his mouth shut and his eyes half 
closed against the suffocating dust. After 
the first half mile, the horses settled down 
to a straining walk, and the coachman 
stopped cracking his whip, sinking into 
himself, round shouldered, as southern 
coachmen do when it is hot and a hill is 
steep. From time to time he swore at the 
skinny beasts in a sort of patient, half con- 
temptuo’:* way. 

“May @#hey slay you!’ hesaid. ‘‘ May 
your vitals be torn out! May you be 
blinded! Curse you! Curse your fathers 
and mothers, and whoever made you! 
Curse the souls of your dead, your double 
dead, and your extra dead, and the souls of 
all the horses that are yet to be born!”’ 

There was a long pause between each 
imprecation, not as though the man were 
thinking over the next, but as if to give the 
poor beasts time to understand what he 
said. It was a kind of litany of southern 
abuse, but uttered in a perfunctory and in- 
different manner, as many litanies are. 

**Do you think your horses are Christians, 


that you revile them in that way?” asked 
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Orsino, speaking from the back of the car- 
riage, without moving. 

The man’s head turned upon his slouch- 
ing shoulders, and he eyed Orsino with 
curiosity. 

“We speak to them in this manner,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘They understand. In your country, 
how do you speak to them ?’”’ 

“We feed them better, and they go 
faster.’’ 

‘‘Every country has its customs,” re- 
turned the man stolidly. ‘‘It is true that 
these beasts are not mine I should feed 
them better, if I had the money. But these 
animals consist of a little straw and water. 
This they eat, and this they are. How can 
they draw a heavy carriage up hill? It is a 
miracle The Madonna attends to it. IfI 
beat them, what do I beat? Bones and air. 
Why should I fatigue myself? There are 
their souls, so I speak to them, and they 
understand Do yousee? Now that I talk 
witk you, they stop.”’ 

He turned as the carriage stood still, and 
addressed the spider-like animals again, in 
a dull, monotonous tone, that had some- 
thing businesslike in it. 

* Ugly beasts! May you have apoplexy ! 
May you be eaten alive!’’ And he went on 
with a whole string of similar expressions, 
till the unhappy brutes strained and threw 
themselves forward and began to kick 
themselves up hill again spasmodically, as 
before. 

It seemed very long before they reached 
the town, dusty and white under the broad, 
clear sun, and decidedly clean; spotless, in- 
deed, compared with a Neapolitan or Cala- 
brian village. Here and there among the 
whitewashed houses there were others built 
of almost black tufo, and some with old bits 
of effective carving in a bastard style of 
Norman-Saracen ornament. 

The equine spiders entered the town at a 
jog trot. Orsino fancied that but for the 
noise of the bells and the wheels he could 
have heard their bones rattle as their skele- 
ton legs swung under them, They turned 
two or three corners and stopped suddenly 
before their stable. 

‘‘ This is the master,’’ said the coachman 
as he got down, indicating a square built, 
bony man of medium height who stood be- 
fore the door, dressed in a clean white shirt 
and a decent brown velveteen jacket. He 
had a dark red carnation in his buttonhole, 
and wore his soft black hat a little on one 
side. 

In the shadow of the street near the door 
stood five carabineers in their oddly old 
fashioned yet oddly imposing uniforms and 
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cocked hats, each with a big army revolver 
and a cartridge case at his belt, and a heavy 
cavalry saber by his side. They were tall, 
quiet eyed, sober looking men, and they sa- 
luted San Giacinto and Orsino gravely, while 
one, who was the sergeant, came forward, 
holding out a note, which San Giacinto 
read, and put into his pocket. 

“‘T am San Giacinto,’’ he said, ‘‘ and this 
gentleman is my cousin, Don Orsino Sara- 
cinesca, who goes with us.”’ 

‘*Shall we saddle at once, signor mar- 
chese?’’ asked the sergeant, and as San 
Giacinto assented, he turned to his men 
and gave the necessary order in a low voice. 

The phantom horses were taken out of 
the carriage, and the two gentlemen got 
out to stretch their legs while the others 
were put in. The carabineers had all dis- 
appeared, their quarters and stables being 
close by; so near, indeed, that the clatter- 
ing of their big chargers’ hoofs and the 
clanking of accouterments could be piainly 
heard. 

‘The master is to drive us up to Camal- 
doli,’’ observed Orsino, lighting a cigarette. 

‘“Yes,’’ replied his companion. ‘‘ He is 
a smart looking fellow, but for my part I 
prefer the other man’s face. Stupidity is 
always a necessary quality in servants. 
The master looks to me like a type of a 
maffeuso.”” 

‘With five carabineers at our heels, I 
imagine that we are pretty safe.” 

‘For today, of course. I was thinking 
of our future relations, This is the only 
man who can furnish carriages between 
Camaldoli and the station. One is in his 

wer.”’ 

‘* Why should we not have carriages and 
horses of our own?’’ asked Orsino. 

“Tt is a useless expense at present,” 
answered San Giacinto, who never wasted 
money, though he never spared it. ‘‘We 
shall see. In a day or two we shall find out 
whether you can have them at all. If it 
turns out to be possible, it will be because 
you find yourself on good terms with the 
people of the neighborhood.” 

“And turn maffeuso myself,” suggested 
Orsino, with a laugh. 

‘Not exactly, but the people may toler- 
ate you. That is the most you can expect, 
and it is much.” 

** And if not, I am never to move without 
a squad of carabineers to take care of me, I 
suppose.”’ 

“You had better go armed, at all events,’’ 
said San Giacinto quietly. ‘‘Have your 
revolver always in your pocket, and take a 
rifle when you go out of the house. The 
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sight of firearms has a salutary effect upon 
all these people.” 

The fresh horses had been put in, very 
different from the wretched creatures that 
had dragged the carriage up from the sta- 
tion, for they were lean indeed, but young 
and active. San Giacinto looked at them 
and remarked upon the fact as he got in. 

**Of course!’’ answered the philosophi- 
cal coachman; ‘‘the road is long and you 
must drive up as high as paradise. Those 
old pianos could never get any higher than 
purgatory.” 

‘** Pianos?”’ 

‘* Eh—they have but three legs each, and 
they are of wood, like a piano,’’ answered 
the man, without a smile. ‘You also heard 
the music they made with their bones, as 
we came along.” 

The master mounted to his seat, and at 
the same moment the ¢arabineers came 
round the corner, already in the saddle, 
each with his canvas bread bag over his 
shoulder and his rifle slung by his stirrup. 
They were mounted on powerful black 
chargers, well fed, good tempered animals, 
extremely well kept, and evidently ac- 
customed to long marches. The carabi- 
neers, foot and horse, are by far the finest 
corps in the Italian army, and are, indeed, 
one of the finest and best equipped bodies 
of men in the world. They are selected 
with the greatest care, and every man has 
to prove that neither he nor his father has 
ever been in jail, even for the slightest mis- 
demeanor. The troopers and the men of the 
foot corps rank as corporals of the regular 
army, and many of them have been ser- 
geants. In the same way each degree of 
rank is reckoned as equal to the next 
higher in the army, and the whole corps is 
commanded bya colonel, There are now 
about twenty five thousand in the whole 
country, quartered in every town and vil- 
lage in squads from four or five to twenty 
or thirty strong. The whole of Italy is 
patrolled by them, day and night, both by 
high roads and bridle paths, and on the 
mainland they have effectually stamped out 
brigandage and highway robbery. But in 
Sicily they are pitted against very different 
odds. 

The road rises rapidly beyond Piedi- 
monte, winding up through endless vine- 
lands to the enormous yoke which unites 
Etna with the inland mountains. Orsino 
leaned back silently in his place, gazing at 
the snow covered dome of the volcano, from 
the summit of which rose a thin wreath of 
perfectly white smoke. From time to time 
San Giacinto pointed out to his companion 

















the proposed direction of his light railway, 
which was to follow the same general 
line as the carriage road. The country, 
though still cultivated, was lonely, and the 
barren heights of Etna, visible always, gave 
the landscape a singular character. To the 
westward rose the wooded hills, stretching 
far away inland, dark and mysterious. 

They halted again in the high street of a 
long, clean village, called Linguaglossa, 
and some of the carabineers dismounted 
and drank from a fountain, being half 
choked with the dust. The master of the 
vehicle got down and dived into a quiet 
looking house, returning presently with a 
big, painted earthenware jug full of wine, 
and a couple of solid glasses, which he 
filled and held out, without a word, to San 
Giacinto and Orsino, The wine was almost 
black, very heavy and strong. They 
quenched their thirst, and then the man 
swallowed two glasses in succession. San 
Giacinto held out some small change to 
him to pay for the drink. But he laughed 
a little. 

‘One does not pay for wine in our coun- 
try,’’ he said. ‘‘They sell a pitcher like 
this for three sous at the wineshops, but 
this is the house of a very rich signore, who 
makes at least a thousand barrels every 
year. What should one pay? One sou? 
That is as much as it is worth. A man can 
get drunk for five sous here.” 

‘‘I should think so! It is as strong as 
spirits,’’ said Orsino, 

‘But the people are 
answered San Giacinto. 
strong heads, too.’’ 

They were soon off again, along the end- 
less road. Gradually the vinelands began 
to be broken by patches of arid ground, 
where dark stone cropped up, and the dry 
soil seemed to produce nothing but the 
poisonous yellow spurge. 

It was long past noon when the dark 
walls and the cathedral spire of Randazzo 
came into sight, They found Basili’s house, 
and the notary, whose daughter was already 
famous in Rome, was at work in his dingy 
study, with a sheet of governmental 
stamped paper before him. He was a 
curious compound of a provincial and a 
man of law, with regular features and 
extremely black eyebrows, the rest of his 
hair being white. Orsino thought that 
he must have been handsome in his youth. 

Everything was prepared according to the 
orders San Giacinto had written. Basili 
handed over a big bunch of keys, most of 
which were rusty, while two of them were 
bright, as though they had been recently 


very sober,”’ 
“They have 
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much used. He hardly spoke at all, but 
looked at his visitors attentively, and with 
evident curiosity. He called a man who 
was in readiness to go with them. 

‘*Shall we find anybody at the house?” 
inquired Orsino. 

‘*Not unless some one has been locked 
in,’? was the answer. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it 
might be safer not to go straight to the 
door, but to get under the wall, and come 
up to it in that way. One never knows 
what may be behind a door until it is 
open.” 

San Giacinto laughed rather dryly, and 
Orsino looked hard at Basili to discover a 
smile. 

‘‘But, indeed,” continued the notary, 
‘“‘there are too many bushes about the 
house. If I might be so bold as to offer my 
advice, I should say that you had better cut 
down the bushes at once. You will have 
time to begin this evening, for the days are 
long.”’ 

‘‘ Are they unhealthy ?”’ inquired Orsino, 
not understanding in the least. 

‘“Unhealthy? Oh, no. But they are 
convenient for hiding, and there are people 
of bad intentions everywhere. I do not 
speak of Don Ferdinando Pagliuca, believe 
me. But there are persons of no conscience, 
who do not esteem life as anything. But I 
do not mean to signify Don Ferdinando 
Pagliuca, I assure you. Gentlemen, I wish 
you a pleasant journey, and every satisfac- 
tion, and the fulfilment of your desires.”’ 

He bowed them out, being evidently not 
inclined to continue the conversation, and 
they drove on again, the man whom he had 
sent with them being beside the padrone on 
the box. He had a long, old fashioned gun 
slung over his shoulder, evidently loaded, 
for there was a percussion cap on the nipple 
of the lock. 

Orsino thought Randazzo a grim and 
gloomy town in spite of its beautiful carved 
stone balconies and gates, and its Saracen- 
Norman cathedral, and he was glad when 
they were out in the country again, wind- 
ing up through the beginning of the black 
lands. San Giacinto looked about him, and 
then began to get out one of his Winches- 
ters without making any remark. Orsino 
watched him as he dropped the cartridges 
one by one into the repeater and then 
examined the action again, to see that all 
was in working order. 

‘* You understand them, I suppose?’’ he 
asked of Orsino. 

‘* Yes, of course.’’ 

‘‘Then you had better load the other,” 
said the big man quietly. 
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‘*As you please,’’ answered Orsino, evi- 
dently considering the precaution super- 
fluous, and he got out the other rifle with 
great deliberation. 

They were going slowly up a steep hill, 
and the carabineers were riding close be- 
hind them at a foot pace. The two gentle- 
men could, of course, not see the road in 
front. The padrone and Basili’s man were 
talking together in a low tone in the Sicilian 
dialect. 

Suddenly, with a clanging and clattering, 
two of the troopers passed the carriage at a 
full gallopupthe hill. Thesergeant trotted 
up to San Giacinto’s side, looking sharply 
ahead of him. Basili’s man slipped the 
sling of his gun over his head in an instant, 
and laid the weapon across his knees, and 
Orsino distinctly heard him cock the old 
fashioned hammer. San Giacinto still had 
his rifle in his hand, and he leaned out over 
the carriage to see what was ahead. 

There was nothing to be seen but the 
two carabineers charging up the steep road 
at a gallop. 

‘‘ There was a man on horseback waiting 
at the crest of the hill,” said the sergeant. 
‘*As soon as he saw us he wheeled and 
galloped on. He is out of sight now. They 
will not catch him, for he had a good 
horse.” 

‘‘Have you had much trouble lately ?’’ 
asked San Giacinto. 

‘‘They killed one of my men last week 
and used his uniform for a disguise,’’ an- 
swered the soldier gravely. ‘‘That fellow 
was waiting there to warn somebody that 
we were coming.” 

The troopers halted when they reached 
the top of the hill, looked about, and made 
a sign to the sergeant, signifying that they 
could not catch the man. The sergeant 
answered by a gesture which bade them 
wait for the carriage. 

“Touch your horses, Tato,’’ he said to 
the padrone, who had neither moved nor 
looked round during the excitement, but 
who immediately obeyed. 

The carriage moved quickly up the hill, 
till it overtook the carabineers. Then San 
Giacinto saw that the road descended rap- 
idly by a sharp curve to the left, following 
a spur of the mountain. No one was in 
sight, nor was there any sound of hoofs in 
the distance. ‘To the right, below the road, 


the land was much broken, and there was 
shelter from sight for a man and his horse 
almost anywhere for a mile ahead. 

When Orsino had finished loading the 
rifle, he looked about him, and saw for the 
first time the black lands of which Vittoria 
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had spoken, realizing the truth of what she 
had said about the possibility of a man hid- 
ing himself in the fissures of the lava, to 
fire upon a traveler in perfect security. 
With such an escort he and his companion 
were perfectly safe, of course, but he began 
to understand what was meant by the com- 
mon practice of carrying firearms. 

It is impossible to imagine anything 
more hideously desolate and somberly wild 
than the high ground behind Mount Etna. 
The huge eruptions of former and recent 
times have for ages sent down rivers of 
liquid stone and immeasurable clouds of 
fine black ashes, which have all hardened 
roughly into a conformation that is rug- 
ged but not wholly irregular, for the fissures 
mostly follow the downward direction of 
the slope, westward from the volcano. All 
over the broad black surface the spurge 
grows in patches during the spring, and 
somehow the vivid yellow of the flowers 
makes the dark stone and hardened ash 
look still darker and more desolate. Here 
and there, every two or three miles, there 
are groups of deserted huts built of black 
tufo, doorless and windowless, and almost 
always on the edge of some bit of arable 
land that stretches westward between two 
old lava beds. The distances are so great 
that the peasants move out in a body to 
cultivate these outlying fields at certain 
times of the year, and sleep in the impro- 
vised villages until the work is done, when 
they go back to the towns, leaving the 
crops to take care of themselves until har- 
vest time. In the guerrilla warfare which 
breaks out periodically between the cara- 
bineers and the outlaws, the stone huts are 
important points of vantage, and once or 
twice have been the scene of hard fought 
battles. Being of stone, though roughly 
built, and being pierced with mere holes 
for windows, they are easily defended from 
within by men armed with repeaters and 
plentiful ammunition. 

After the little excitement caused by the 
pursuit of the unknown rider, two of the 
troopers rode before the carriage, and three 
followed it, while all got their rifles across 
their saddle bows, ready for action. They 
knew well enough that as long as they kept 
together, even a large band of brigands 
would not attack them on the open road, 
but there were plenty of narrow places where 
the earth was high on each side, and where 
a single well directed volley might easily 
have killed many of the party. Since the 
outlaws’ latest invention of shooting the 
carabineers in order to disguise themselves 
in their uniforms, the troopers were more 














than ever cautious and on the alert against 
a surprise. 

But nothing happened. The single horse- 
man had disappeared altogether, having 
probably taken to the broken land for 
greater safety, and the carriage jogged 
steadily on across the high land, towards 
its destination, with a regular jingling 
of harness bells, and an equally rhythmic 
clanking of sabers. 

‘‘A little quicker, Tato,’’ said the ser- 
geant to the padrone, from time to time, 
but no one else said anything. 

Both San Giacinto and Orsino were weary 
of the long drive when, at an abrupt curve 
of the road, the horses slackened speed, to 
turn out of the highway, to the right. 

‘There is Camaldoli,’’ said Tato, turning 

round to speak to them for the first time 
since they had started. ‘‘ You can see the 
Druse’s tower above the trees, and the river 
is below.” 
“ So far as the two gentlemen could see 
there was not another habitation in sight, 
though it was no very great distance to the 
village of Santa Vittoria, beyond the next 
spur of Etna. The ancient building, of 
which only the top of one square black 
tower appeared, was concealed by a dense 
mass of foliage of every kind. Below, to 
the right and towards the mountain stream 
which Tato called a river, the land was cov- 
ered with wild pear trees, their white blos- 
soms all out and reflecting the lowering 
sun. Nearer the building, the pink bloom 
of the flowering peaches formed a lowcloud 
of exquisite color, and the fresh green of 
the taller trees of all kinds made a feathery 
screen above and a compact mass of dark 
shadow lower down. The narrow drive was 
thickly hedged with quantities of sweet- 
brier and sweet hawthorn, which increased 
as the road descended, till it filled every- 
thing up to a man’s height and higher. 
The way was so narrow that when the 
carabineers tried to ride on each side of the 
carriage, they found it impossible to do so 
without being driven into the tangle of 
thorns at every step. The whole party 
moved forward at a quick trot, and Orsino 
understood what Basili the notary had said 
about the bushes, so that even he laid his 
rifle across his knees and peered into the 
brambles from time to time, half expecting 
to see the muzzle of a gun sticking through 
the green leaves and white flowers. 

The avenue seemed to be about half a 
mile long. In the middle of it the trees 
were so thick as to make it almost gloomy, 
even in the broad afternoon daylight. The 
road was rough and stony. 
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Suddenly the horse of one of the carabi- 
neers ahead stumbled and fell heavily, amd 
the other trooper threw his horse back on 
its haunches with an exclamation. Almost 
at the same instant, the sharp crack of a 
rifle rang through the trees on th: right ; 
and the bullet, singing overhead, cut 
through the branches just above the car- 
riage, so that a twig with its leaves dropped 
upon Orsino’s knees. Another shot, fired 
very low down, struck a spoke of one of the 
carriage wheels, and sent the splinters fly- 
ing, burying itself somewhere in the body 
of the vehicle. Another and another fol- 
lowed, all fired either too high or too low 
to strike any of the party. As the shots all 
came from the same side, however, the ser- 
geant of carabineers sprang to the ground 
and plunged into the brush on that side, 
his rifle in his hand, calling to his men to 
follow him. San Giacinto stood and knelt 
on the cushion of the carriage, though he 
knew that he could not fire in the direction 
taken by the carabineers, lest he should hit 
one of them by accident. 

‘Keep a lookout on your side, too!”” he 
cried to Orsino. ‘‘ Shoot anybody you see, 
and do not miss. They may be on both 
sides, but I think not.” 

Strangely enough, from the moment the 
soldiers entered the brush, not another 
shot was fired. Clearly the assailants were 
beating a hasty retreat. 

At that moment something black stirred 
in the bushes on Orsino’s side. Instantly 
his rifle was at his shoulder, and he fired. 
San Giacinto started and turned round, 
bringing up his own weapon at the same 
time. 

‘I believe I heard something fall,’’ said 
Orsino, opening the door of the carriage. 
Tato had disappeared. Basili’s man had 
followed the soldiers into the brush. 

In an instant both the gentlemen were 
in the thicket, Orsino leading, as he fol- 
lowed the direction of his shot. 





XI. 


ORSINO’S gloved hand trembled violently 
as he pushed aside the tangle of sweetbrier, 
trying to reach the place where the man 
upon whom he had fired had fallen. 

‘‘Let me go first,’’ said San Giacinto. ‘‘I 
ain bigger and my gloves are thicker.”’ 

But Orsino pushed on, his heart beating 
so hard that he felt the pulse in his throat 
and hiseyes. He had been cool enough when 
the bullets had been flying across the car- 
riage, and his hand had been quite steady 
when he had aimed at the black something 
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moving stealthily in the bushes. But the 
sensation of having killed a man, and in 
such a way, was horrible to him. He pushed 
on, scratching his face and his wrists above 
his gloves, in the sharpthorns. The bushes 
were more than breast high, even to his tall 
figure, but San Giacinto could see over his 
head. 

‘There !’? exclaimed the giant suddenly. 
‘“There he is—to your right—I can see 
him !’’ 

Orsino pushed on, and in another moment 
his foot struck something hard that moved 
a little, but was not a stone. It was the 
dead man’s foot in a heavy shooting boot. 

They found him quite dead, not fallen to 
the ground, but half sitting and half lying 
in the thorns. He had fallen straight back- 
wards, shot through the temples. Theeyes 
were wide open, but without light, the 
handsome face perfectly colorless, and the 
silky, brown mustache hid the relaxed 
mouth. His rifle stood upright in the bush 
as it had fallen from hishand. His soft hat 
was still firmly planted on the back of his 
head. 

Orsino was stupefied with horror and 
stood quite still, gazing at the dead man’s 
face. San Giacinto looked down over his 
shoulders. 

‘* He looks like a gentleman,”’ he said, in 
a low voice. 

The chill of a terrible presentiment froze 
about Orsino’s heart. As he looked, the 
handsome features became familiar, all at 
once, as though he had often seen them 
before. 

‘ We had better get him out to the road,” 
said San Giacinto. ‘‘ The carabineers may 
identify him. The sooner the better, though 
you were perfectly justified in shooting 
him.’’ 

He laid his hand upon Orsino’s shoulder to 
make him move a little, and the young 
man started. Then he bit his trembling lip 
and stooped to try to lift the body. As he 
touched the velveteen coat, the head fell 
suddenly to one side, and Orsino uttered an 
involuntary exclamation. He had never 
moved a dead man before. 

“It is nothing,’’ said San Giacinto 
quietly. “He is quite dead. Take his 
feet.” 

He pushed past Orsino and lifted the 
head and shoulders, beginning to move to- 
wards the road at once, walking backwards 
and breaking down the bushes with his big 
shoulders. They got him out upon the 
road. The carriage horses were standing 
quite still, with their heads hanging down, 
as though nothing had happened. ‘They 
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had plunged a little at first. In the road 
before them stood the trooper who had been 
thrown, holding his own and another 
charger by the bridle. 

The cause of the accident was clear 
enough. A pit had been treacherously dug 
across the road and covered with sticks and 
wood, so as to be invisible. Fortunately 
the horse had escaped injury. The others 
were tethered by their bridles to the back 
of the carriage. In the brush, far to the 
right, the tall bushes were moving, showing 
where the other four carabineers were 
searching for the outlaws who had fired, if, 
indeed, there had been more than one. 

They laid the dead man in the middle of 
the road, on the other side of the ditch, out 
of reach of the horses’ feet, and the trooper 
watched them without speaking, though 
with a satisfied look of approval. 

**Do you know him?”’ asked San Gia- 
cinto, addressing the soldier. 

‘*No, signor marchese. But I have not 
been long on this station. The brigadiere 
will know him, and will be glad. I came 
to take the place of the man they killed 
last week.”’ 

Orsino looked curiously at the young 
carabineer, who took matters so quietly, 
when he himself was struggling hard to 
seem calm. He would not have believed 
that he could ever have felt such inward 
weakness and horror as filled him, and he 
could not trust himself to speak, yet he had 
no reason to doubt that he had saved 
his own life or San Giacinto’s by firing in 
time. 

“‘T see why the other ones fired so 
wildly,’’ said San Giacinto. ‘‘ They were 
afraid of hitting their friend, who was to do 
the real work alone, while they led the 
carabineers off on a false scent on the other 
side. This fellow felt quite safe. He 
thought he could creep up to the carriage 
and make sure of us at close quarters. He 
did not expect that one of us would be on 
the lookout.’’ 

‘That is a common trick,’’ said the sol- 
dier. ‘‘I have seen it done at Noto. It 
must have been a single person that fired, 
and this man was also alone. If he had 
been with a companion, the gentleman’s 
shot would have been answered, and one of 
you would have been killed.” 

“Then it was the other man who was 
waiting on horseback in the road to warn 
this one of our coming ?’’ 

‘* Evidently, signor marchese.”’ 

Still Orsino stood quite still, gazing down 
into the dead man’s face, and feeling very 
unsteady. Just then nothing else seemed 














to have any existence for him, and he was 
unaware of all outward things excepting 
that one thing that lay there, limp and 
helpless, killed by his hand in the flash of 
an instant. And as he gazed, he fancied 
that the young features in their death pal- 
lor grew more and more familiar, and at his 
own heart there was a freezing and a stiffen- 
ing, as though he were turning into ice from 
within. 

The sergeant and the troopers came back, 
covered with brambles, hot and grim, and 
empty handed. 

“‘Did any of you fire that other shot?’’ 
he asked, as soon as he was in the road. 

“‘T did,’ said Orsino. ‘‘I killed this 
nian.”’ 

The sergeant sprang forward, and his 
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men pressed after him to see. The sergeant 
bent down and examined the dead face at- 
tentively. Then he looked up. 

‘*You have killed rather an important 
person,’’ he said gravely. ‘‘This is Fer- 
dinando Pagliuca. We knew that he was 
on good terms with the outlaws, but we 
could not prove it against him.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Tato, the padrone, sud- 
denly appearing again. ‘That is Don Fer- 
dinando. I know him well, for I have often 
driven him. Who would have thought it?” 

Orsino had heard nothing after the ser- 
geant had pronounced the name. He 
almost reeled against San Giacinto, and 
gripped the latter’s arm desperately, his 
face almost as white as the dead man's, 
Even San Giacinto started in surprise. 


(7o be continued.) 





THE DREAMS OF OTHER DAYS. 


How oft, how oft, we know not why, 
There comes unbid, with heart born sigh— 
With mystic yearning, fraught with tears— 
From out the mist enshrouded years, 
The vision of a vanished life, 
That for a moment meets the gaze 
Beyond the realm of mortal strife— 
A dream, a dream of other days. 


A breath, a note, a whispered song 
Amid the world’s discordant throng, 
And lo, the soul in fond rejoice 
Calls back to earth a once loved voice ; 
A voice once heard—but where, ah, where 
Amid life’s dark, forgotten ways? 
Alas, it dies upon the air— 
A dream, a dream of other days. 


And now, as in a vision near 
There comes a form, an image clear ; 
A face—a dear, remembered face ; 
A loving hand in love’s embrace. 
’Tis but the murmur of a stream, 
A shadow in the twilight haze, 
That wakes within the heart a dream— 
A dream, a dream of other days. 


Oh, strange the dreams that stir the soul, 
Uncalled, unheld by earth’s control ; 
That wake within the wondering mind 
A yearning vague and undefined ! 
Have they within our lives had birth, 
But hide forgot in memory’s maze? 
Or does the soul thus bring to earth 
The life, the dreams, of other days? 





Clifford Howard. 
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ON THE BOULEVARD. 


EUGENIA paced the length of the porch with 
a fine stride, her shoulders thrown back and 
her arms folded behind her. Her Uncle Dick, 
who was smoking, with his feet on the railing, 
regarded her with a gaze speculative and in- 
quiring. He knew that attitude. It meant an 
inward cyclone of some sort, and from some 
cause. 

‘* What's up ?”’ he hazarded. 

**Marriage,’”’ said Eugenia, ‘“‘is a thing for 
weak minded women to embrace as a last 
resort—women without capabilities, or any 
mental resources, or any ambition—women 
without wits.” 

“Ye gods!’? her Uncle Dick gasped. He 
had looked for something decisive, but for 
nothing so vitriolic. ‘‘ What’s the matter? 
Did you have anything deranging for break- 
fast—mince pie or Welsh rarebit——”’ 

“T had an egg on toast,’ said Eugenia, 
frowning. ‘“‘ What woman of high aims or 
strong purposes will deliberately tie herself 
down to the slavery of a married life? She 
knows perfectly well beforehand that she will 
be weighted down and belittled and fairly de- 
stroyed by wretched, harassing cares and 
duties. Duties! It isn’tthe word. A woman’s 
highest duty——”’ 

““Where did you learn all that? ‘You're all 
upset about something or other,’’ said her 
Uncle Dick, altering the position of his legs. 
He continued to look at her meditatively. 
Eugenia was twenty one, and handsome. ‘I'll 
wager,” he added, ‘‘that you’ll be married in 
six months.”’ 

“Not in six years, nor sixty !’’ said Eugenia. 
“T shall find my vocation, and I shall follow 
it. I shall leave it to others to pin their minds 
down to contemptible little trivialities that 
are perfectly incompatible with any true view 
of life. The greatest women, those who rise 
above the herd, live single and concentrate 
their powers——”’ 

“Name a few,’’ said her Uncle Dick. 

“Rosa Bonheur,’”’ said Eugenia promptly; 
and paused. 

‘“Women have never set a river on fire, any- 
how,”’’ said her Uncle Dick ; ‘‘ but nine tenths 
of those that ave done anything have been 
married, and some of those that haven’t been 
were not any better than they ought to be.”’ 

Eugenia cast a scathing look at him, and her 
Uncle Dick chuckled. 

“Concentrate their powers,” Eugenia pur- 
sued, ‘‘on something worth while; something 
worth the efforts of a rational being. What 
man deserves the sacrifice of all a woman’s 
talents and energies? Isay whatman? Show 
me one that is not utterly selfish and narrow 
and sordid, and bound down to the earth by 


his Tittle, petty, small minded interests. Show 
me one that is not untruthful and double faced 
and disloyal and heartless. You can’t, for he 
doesn’t exist. There isn’t a man living that’s 
worth a moment’s serious consideration from 
any woman with brains enough to free herself 
from old superstitions. Notone!”’ 

Her Uncle Dick sank low in his chair, with 
his arms dropped and his head tumbled side- 
wise, in token of his crushed and abject abase- 
ment as a memberofhissex. Eugenia did not 
smile; she swept majestically past him. 

“T am going for a drive,” she proclaimed. 

“T tell you you’ve got malaria, or appendi- 
citis, or something,” said her Uncle Dick, 
“and I’ll bet you’ll be married within——” 

Eugenia closed the door. 

She bowled down the drive in her dog cart, 
a few minutes later, her groom behind her. It 
was asumptuous morning of red and yellow 
leaves and gilding sunlight. It seemed as if 
its calm and sweetness must filter in and 
make an end of the tumultuousness in 
Eugenia’s soul; but it did not. She sat 
ominously erect, her lips tightly closed, and 
two severe lines between hereyes. She kept 
the whip in her hand, and touched up her 
spirited horse to a smart trot. A vivid red 
rose in her cheeks ; she drank in the cool air 
with a sort of fierceness. She drove up the 
avenue; at the entrance to the boulevard she 
hesitated. 

‘*He’ll be here, as likely as not,’’ she mur- 
mured, and added scornfully, ‘‘ What if he is? 
I needn’t speak to him.”’ 

The boulevard was populous. Far up its 
broad vista thronged the spick and span 
equipages of air takers and pleasure seekers, 
and trig riders trotted in the bridle path. It 
was exhilarating, inspiring ; but Eugenia re- 
mained as phlegmatic as the man behind her. 

A yellow wheeled road cart came alongside, 
and the young man who drove it turned, lifting 
his hat slightly, in a manner at once distant 
and tentative. Eugenia acknowledged the 
salute with a bow that was all but indiscern- 
ible, and sat yet stiffer. If she had been cold 
before, she was frigid now. The groom, who 
had good powers of observation and deduction, 
almost felt chilled. She touched her whip to 
her horse. 

The yellow cart kept up with her, however. 
It took up too much of the road, but its driver 
was careless of that. When Eugenia urged 
her horse he urged his. It threatened to be a 
brush. Eugenia looked straight ahead. The 
groom put his hand over his mouth and 
grinned. 

Suddenly Eugenia’s horse gave ajump. A 
piece of paper had blown across the drive and 
under his feet. Eugenia tightened the lines 
quitkly. There was small danger, and had 
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there been more the groom was ready to spring 


to the rescue; but the young man in the road © 


cart instantly jumped out of it, and caught the 
startled horse by the bit. 

“T thought he was going to run,” he said. 

“Thank you. I think there was no danger,”’ 
said Eugenia, looking over his head. 

“I—I know he’s mettlesome,’’ said the 
young man. His excuses sounded lame. He 
looked embarrassed and anxious, He kept 
his eyes on Eugenia’s unmovingly. Even the 
groom wriggled with uneasiness; and Eugenia, 
feeling the force of that compelling gaze, 
dropped her austere eyes to his in a wavering 
way, and then let them sink lower. That was 
nothing; but he came nearer with a brightened 
look. 

‘*Do you want to drive my mare for a little, 
Hughes?” he said with cheerful boldness. 
“T think I’ll take a turn with Miss Farnham, 
if she will allow me.” 

He stepped in beside Eugenia and took the 
lines from her. The man transferred himself 
to the road cart, and fell behind them, It was 
done in a quarter of a minute. 

“Mr. Russell!’’ said Eugenia. 

‘‘T don’t answer to that name, from you,” 
said the young man. ‘‘Eugenia—see here, 
dear——”’ 

“Mr. Russell,’’ Eugenia repeated in a blis- 
tering way. 

‘“‘Bugenia,” said the young man firmly, “I 
say this has gone far enough. It’s been two 


weeks, hasn’t it? Two weeks! And what was 

it about, anyhow? Just nothing at all.” 
“Nothing ?”’ said Eugenia, with a tremble in 

her voice—a tremble of indignation and of 


tears. ‘‘Nothing! If youcallit nothing to be 
unjust and unreasonable and harsh and hor- 
rible—as you were——”’ 

““So were you, dear. We didn’t mean it, 
though, eitherof us. Did wenow? Come!” 

“ But you said——” 

“Well, that was only because you said——”’ 

‘‘T had good reason to.’”’ 

‘“Vou didn’t have an atom. How could you? 
How could I have meant what you pretended 
to think I did, when I love——”’ 

‘“Stanley Russell!’ said Eugenia, not so 
much with severity as with a last quivering at- 
tempt at it. 

“‘ Love you,” he repeated. ‘‘Ofcourse. And 
you love me. It’s perfectly simple. What’s 
the use of wasting time over it in this way? 
It’s athing foreordained from the beginning 
of creation. There are no two ways about it, 
and couldn’t possibly be. Why, you know it, 
Eugenia.” 

“T don’t,” said Eugenia, “and I won’t—I 
‘won’t——” 

But her voice trembled and ceased. She 
dropped her eyes, because the tears that had 
threatened her shone there. Then she lifted 
them, and met his, and they smiled. She was 
in a thrilled turbulence of joy; intelligent 
comprehension was for the time submerged in 
it. But she had a realizing foretaste of the 
supreme peace that would be hers when this 
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strange confusion should subside. Had she 
known wrath and rebellion and a hopeless 
coldness of the heart? It was inconceivable 
now. The gates of a new world had opened, 
and she had gone in; and she found all things 
transformed, and herself a different being. 

They had reached the boulevard’s end, and 
they turned. ‘ What do you say to January?” 
said the young man, with a lover’s swift tran- 
sition. ‘‘I’m going over to London then on 
business, and I’d like—~”’ 

“January ?”’ Eugenia protested—but yet with 
acertain feebleness. “I shan’t think of it!” 

“I'd like to take you with me,” he con- 
cluded, as if she had not spoken. “‘And I 
shall, Eugenia.” 

They turned out of the boulevard and into 
the avenue. 

“TY think I’ll go home with you and stay to 
lunch, Eugenia,’ said the young man. ‘‘ Invite 
me, please.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Eugenia, 

And it was not till they were almost in sight 
of the house that an awful thought flashed 
upon her, and appalled and paralyzed her. 

How should she face her Uncle Dick ? 
Emma A. Opper. 


A NEW WOMAN. 


Miss HUMPHREYS was walking up and down 
her room, her hands clasped behind her back 
and her head bent. It was a very pretty room, 
for Miss Humphreys had artistic leanings and 
was able to gratify them. There had beena 
time when, amid surroundings that were any- 
thing but lovely, she had first declared her 
intention of taking her life into her own hands 
and making what she could of it. She was 
thinking over those days now. 

It had been a hard struggle. First there had 
been the break with her relatives—narrowly 
respectable people who could not understand 
why she chafed and fretted against the dull 
conventionality of their comfortable life, but 
who did very clearly understand that it was 
unusual, and therefore wrong, for a young 
girl to insist on going off in what they rather 
vaguely designated as ‘‘that wild way.’’ Miss 
Humphreys’ lip curled a little now as she 
remembered how her uncle had first tried to 
bribe her with the offer of a trip to Europe, 
under the chaperonage of their minister and 
his wife. When that lure proved insufficient, 
she had been preached to and lectured at and 
lamented over, until, when her vigorous young 
will proved too strong for coercion, she had 
departed, bearing with her the warning that 
she was playing the réle of the prodigal, and 
that, though it might be strictly biblical to 
receive back a prodigal son with feasts and 
rejoicings, a prodigal niece must expect a pro- 
bationary period of penitence, humiliation, and 
strict obedience before she could hope to regain 
her old position. 

Then had come the struggle for a foothold 
and a recognition in the busy world. No one 
had ever known how hard that had been, 
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Many a day, like her famous prototype, she 
would have been glad to eat of the husks no 
man gave unto her. Nevertheless, she had 
never lost faith in herself or in her ultimate 
triumph; she had intended to succeed, and 
what Miss Humphreys intended to do, she did. 
It had been so in this case. Her aim had not 
been the highest, perhaps; she had no theories 
about the sacredness of art, nor the duty of 
opening up new professions to women. She 
had a talent for illustrating, and she intended 
that this talent should gain for her admittance 
to a richer, fuller life than she could ever 
know in the bourgeois comfort of her uncle’s 
smug prosperity. She had been sure that life 
held something better than the dull round of 
trivial duties and uninteresting recreations she 
went through day after day, and the freedom, 
the independence, and the many sidedness of a 
bohemian existenee, as she pictured it, seemed 
to her a prize, to win which no struggle would 
be too severe. 

Looking back now, she felt well satisfied 
with her progress. At seven and twenty she 
had gained an assured position, and the way 
was open before her, unless— 

As her thoughts came back to this possible 
obstacle, Miss Humphreys’ step quickened and 
a frown gathered. Probably, she reflected, it 
was because she had been so occupied with 
sterner problems in her younger days that she 
had cared so little for love and lovers. She had 
always liked admiration, and had always had 
it; her face and bearing insured that. She had 
not been averse to having men fall in love with 
her, but she had always intended that the love 
should be all on their part. 

She had put love, on her side, so entirely 
out of her scheme of life that perhaps it was 
no wonder she had not recognized its coming. 
For there was no doubt about the matter 
now; with a curious mingling of dismay, 
surprise, and a rapture which roused her 
angry contempt she realized that she had 
fallen in love like any school girl. It was only 
three months since she had first met Richard 
Wetmore ; how had he in that time grown so 
indispensable? He wasa cousin or something 
—Miss Humphreys had not taken the trouble 
to inform herself very accurately as to the re- 
lationship—of Alice Winship, her best friend 
among the bachelor girls with whom she fra- 
ternized ; and when he had come to New York 
of course Alice had brought him to see her 
friend. Then Alice had had to leave the city, and 
had urged Miss Humphreys to be good to poor 
Richard. Miss Humphreys smiled sardonic- 
ally as she recalled this charge. She had been 
good to him, but had she been good to herself? 
She had doubts on that point. 

A week ago Richard had left the city. He 
had plainly wished to say something to her 
alone that last night, but fate had willed that 
others should be present all the evening, and 
all he had an opportunity to do was 10 hold her 
hand an instant as he said good by, and to 
whisper ‘‘I shall be back next Thursday; may 
J see you then? J shall have something 
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special to say to you.’”? And this was Thursday, 
and he would be here soon. 

Miss Humphreys gave herself an impatient 
little shake as she realized that his answer was 
not ready for him. She was not in the habit 
of hesitating over decisions. She was wont to 
consider a matter calmly, make up her mind, 
and then regard the question as settled. Yet 
all this week she had done little but think 
what she should say when Richard told her his 
“something special.” She was hesitating still, 
and yet it seemed to her that for twenty four 
hours pastshe had known what heranswer must 
be. All day she had been drawing nearer and 
nearer to the point of decision, and now there 
was no more time for parleying. For she did 
not wish to marry; she wanted to be free to 
live her own life and go her own way. She 
shrank from the constraint of marriage, from 
the necessity of adjusting herself to others, 
from the hourly small concessions of personal 
taste and independence family life involves. 
It was to escape all that she had broken with 
her relatives in the first place ; why should she 
go back to it now? 

Besides, there was her work. It was absurd 
to say that she could go on with it just the 
same. Married women never did ; they tried 
to for a year or two, and then family life proved 
too much for them, and they went the way of 
all femininity. No, she dared not risk it. 

She had reached her decision now, the de- 
cision to which she had known she must come, 
and yet it did not bring her the relief that 
should come from settling a point. She even 
suspected herself of a desire to go back and 
argue the question over again. To prevent any 
such weakness she had seated herself at her 
desk, with the intention of banishing doubts 
by work, when a knock at her door startled 
her. He had come early. No, it was only a 
letter which the maid had Lrought up, and as 
she took it Miss Humphreys recognized Rich- 
ard’s hand. 

‘Better so,” she thought as she opened it. 
“Tt will be easier to send him his answer than 
to see him perhaps.” 

‘“Dear friend,’”’ she read, ‘“‘I have been de- 
layed in getting back to the city, but that shall 
not prevent me from letting you know what I 
had hoped to tell you in person. You have 
been so true a friend, so sympathetic a com- 
rade to us both, that I know I may count on 
your pleasure in the news of my engagement 
to Alice. It is not to be announced yet.”’ 

Miss Humphreys folded the letter and re- 
placed it in its envelope, with a curious sensa- 
tion of being slightly stunned. It had all been 
a mistake ; she was not used to making mis- 
takes. He had not cared for her, then; had 
not even thought of her, except as a friend. 
And she—kad cared for him. She had even 
hesitated overthe question whether she should 
give up her whole plan of life for him. 

“*T am glad,” she said aloud, ‘‘ that I decided 
before his letter came.”’ 

She walked to a window presently, and stood 
looking out. A cold mist was sweeping up 

















from the bay, and the evening was falling, 
gray and cheerless. In the apartment next 
door the blinds were not yet drawn, and Miss 
Humphreys could see the wife of the young 
artist who lived there brushing the hearth, ar- 
ranging the flowers on the table, and giving a 
dozen little touches to the room against her 
husband’s return. Miss Humphreys usually 
felt aslight contempt for the artist’s little wife, 
but tonight it occurred to her that she looked 
bright and happy. 

Through the windows across the street two 
children were watching for their father’s com- 
ing. As he turned the corner there wasa shout 
and a rush, and both had to be kissed and 
tossed h'gh in the air before the three went up 
the steps and the door closed behind them. 
No one, Miss Humphreys remembered, was 
waiting for her, or coming to her. She was 
free ‘to come or go as she chose—free as the air 
or the mist outside. 

She turned back into the room and walked 
toward the open fire. Her eyes fell upon a 
little pastel hanging over the mantel. Richard 
had brought it to her just before he left. 

“T am glad,” she repeated, ‘“‘that I decided 
as I did.” 

And then she suddenly dropped her head 
upon the mantel, and burst into tears. 

M. K. Conyngton. 


DOWN THE PRIMROSE PATH. 


SHYLY she walked down the path between the 
pink and white primroses. He stood at the gate 
waiting. When she came near him, she plucked 
a large bunch of the flowers, then paused and 
looked at him from under her sunbonnet. He 
held out a large red apple. She loved apples, 
and he knew it. Smiling broadly, she took it, 
handing him the flowers, and with sudden im- 
pulse she kissed him and ran to the house. 

That was years and years ago, but they both 
remembered it. He had always brought her 
the best of everything he had. When they 
were grown, it seemed a matter of course that 
he should take her everywhere. He came to 
her with his griefs, with his joys, ambitions, 
and hopes. 

This evening she went down the path to meet 
him, her white dress touching the primroses 
as she walked. He smiled joyously; a new 
light shone in his eyes, and hers responded. 

“*T must tell you, Mary,” he said, taking her 
hand. ‘I cannot keep my love to myself any 
longer.”’ 

Her heartthrobbed. She had known it would 
come some day, but when she tried to tell him 
how she loved him, her lips were dumb, and 
only her eyes spoke. 

‘I knew you would be glad, Mary, glad for 
my sake—and she’s such a lovely girl. I only 
met her last month, when I went to see my old 
college chum, Bently, but she has consented 
to marry me soon. You will love her, I know 
you will, I’ve told her what a dear friend she 
will have in you.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I’m sure she’s—she’s lovely,” 
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Mary responded with an effort, and with a little 
shiver. 

“How thoughtless I am!” he exclaimed. 
“It has grown so chilly that you are cold in 
that thin dress. How pretty you look in white, 
Mary ; but you must go in, and I must be off. 
Good by;’’ and he held out his hand. ‘I knew 
you would be glad to hear of my happiness.” 

He was gone. Slowly she walked back amid 
the flowers, and no one ever knew why she took 
off the white dress and laid it away for years. 

Philip Newton married within a month, but 
he left the old home. Mayfield was too small 
and quiet a place for his wife. 

Six times the primroses had bloomed since 
he went away. 

“Yes, his wife is dead, and they say he is 
coming here again to live.” 

Mary turned away from the speaker, and 
looked out of the window. The primroses 
would soon be in bloom. People expected him 
back, yet it was two years before he came, 
bringing his five year old daughter. Theysaid 
he was changed. It had disappointed Mayfield 
people when he married away fromthem. They 
looked at him rather askance now. 

One evening Mary saw him coming down 
the street. He stopped at the gate. She went 
down the path to meet him. She had put ona 
white dress once more, andit kissed the flowers 
as she walked. He seemed timid, but she held 
out her hand with a cordial smile. 

“It isjust eight years since we stood here 
together, Mary.’’ 

“Yes, eight years;”’ and she smiled. 

‘*Mary,’’ he began nervously, “‘it was all a 
mistake.” He took off his hat and wiped his 
brow. “But I didn’t know it until too late. It 
was you I loved. Can you love me now ?” 

She looked at him, noting the gray in his 
hair, the careworn expression of his face. She 
was sotry, but she answered softly and sadly, 
‘“No, Philip, it is too late. I loved you once, 
but—that was long ago. I shall never marry.” 

Mechanically he leaned against the fence to 
steady himself. The pain he felt showed in 
his face. She turned to go. 

‘‘ Mary, wait—one word.”’ 

She paused. Just then his little daughter 
danced up to him and slipped her hand in his. 
He stooped and kissed her. Shyly the child 
glanced at Mary; then stroking her white dress 
caressingly, she asked: 

“ Aren’t you going to kiss me, too?’’ 

Mary looked at the little girl’s face, so like 
the face of the Philip she had loved years ago. 
As she leaned to give the child a kiss, two soft 
little arms crept about her neck, and the baby 
face was raised to hers. Like a flash the past 
came back to her, and with a cry she caught 
the child to her heart and darted toward the 
house. Half way up she turned. 

“Philip, you—you may come again,’ she 
said. 

A glad light broke over his face as he watched 
her, clasping his child to her heart, while she 
sped along the primrose path. 

Florence L. Holmes. 
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ETCHINGS 





IN THE MAPLE WOOD. 


CRIMSON burn the brier tips now 
As the sky at vesper vow ; 

And the sap within the maple 
Tingles to the topmost bough. 


From its winter long repose 

Wakes the wood; the bonfire glows; 
Up and down the leafless arches 

Rings the clamor of the crows. 


And from early morning dream, 

Freed by the awakening beam, 
How the sap into the buckets 

Trickles in a silvery stream ! 


Where the maples thickest throng 
Plod the toilers late and long, 

While the low voice of the caldron 
Sings its ceaseless sugar song. 


Hither when the aisles grow dim 

And the pine knots flare and swim, 
Comes a group of laughing lasses, 

Cheeks aglow and eyes abrim. 


Then the merriment has. flow, 
Quips go darting to and fro, 

While the more than honeyed nectar 
Turns to sugar in the snow. 


And if sweeter things than this 
Chance (a surreptitious kiss !) 

Where’s the man or where’s the maiden 
Who would count such joy amiss? 


For when winter’s fetters part, 
And the maple juices start, 
Then it is, my maids and masters, 
Stirs the love tide in the heart! 
Clinton Scollard. 


BOREAS PINXIT. 


Ye winter wind doth blow amain 
On Sunday down ye street, : 
And blossom on each maiden’s face 

Two winter roses sweet. 


And as unto ye church they go, 
With petticoats aswirl, 
Each ewe lamb of ye flock is like 
Ye full blown poster girl. 
Wood Levette Wilson. 


A NIGHT WITH THE DROWSIES. 
Ou, a marvelous city is Trundlebed Town, 
And the home of the Drowsies is there ; 
And they gather at night on the hillocks of 
down 
In the streets of that city so fair. 
And the Dream People come there to join in 
their play 
From the plains of the Kingdom of Nod ; 
That beautiful country that borders, they say, 
On the luminous valleys of God. 


Oh, the wonderful games that these Dream 
People play 
And the fanciful tales that they tell, 
And the Drowsy Folk hearken and hasten 
away 
To the land where the Dream people dwell. 
And they gaze with delight at each curious 
thing 
That they find in the Kingdom of Nod, 
While their ears catch a strain of the songs 
that they sing 
In the luminous valleys of God. 


! Then the Drowsies return to the hillocks of 


white, 
And the Dream People follow them there ; 
And they joyfully gambol the rest of the night 
Through the streets of that city so fair. 
Then at dawn they reluctantly hasten away 
From those billowy byways of down, 
While the Drowsies awake with the breaking 
of day 
On the hillocks of Trundlebed Town. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 


WHICH? 


IN a letter he wrote from the city 
He called her a ‘‘ pretty young girl.” 
He’s a fellow that’s awfully witty, 
And he keeps all the girls in a whirl. 


Now a compliment meant he or pity? 
Should she kiss him or wish he were hung? 
Was the accent he meant on the “ pretty ’’? 
Or was it to be on the ‘‘ young ’’? 
Tom Hall. 


THE DYING SWAN. 


AN apprehensive swan one night awakened 
with a pain, 

And thinking she would surely die she sang 
her death bed strain. 

‘* Farewell,”’ she sang, ‘‘to earth, farewell to 
stream and curving shore; 

Mine eyes, alas, shall rest again upon you 
never more !”’ 

And while she sang and sang the swans around 
did groan and weep, 

Which much annoyed her husband, who dis- 
liked to lose his sleep. 


But still she did not die that night, nor yet next 
day—I’ve heard 

That weeks and months they passed away, but 
not so did the bird— 

And every night she wakened with a slight 
neuralgic pain, 

And sang till all the swans exclaimed, ‘‘ Please 
don’t expire again !”’ 

For while her song was sweet and sad, and had 
a dying fall, 

They were chagrined to notice that she never 
died at all, 
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Long years have fled ; that swan is dead ; her 
final words, indeed, 

Were printed in large capitals for little swans 
to read. 

’Tis thus they run: “If you must sing a dying 
song, my dear, 

Then fill it full of health and hope, of con- 
fidence and cheer. 

Build up your life of splendid deeds, and not 
of sickly rhyme, 

And don’t—don’t sing too often, for it wastes 


a lot of time.” 
Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


LOVE’S LAURELS. 
THE king may sing of his signet ring, 
The prince of his trusty blade, 
But Colin’s song hath a sweeter swing, 
To the heart of the peasant maid. 
And so I chorus the loving lay 
That never of knighthood knew, 
Let those who may wear the wreaths of bay— 
I’d rather be poor with you. 


I’m blest, at best, with no wild unrest, 
I envy no man’s estate, 

I’d rather be once by your lips caressed 
Than to linger long and late 

With luring, languorous lips that learn 
No lesson of love that’s true ; 

Their touch I’d spurn with an unconcern— 
I’d rather be kissed by you. 


A crown, ‘renown, and the softest down 
Of couch for a bed of ease, 
Why, I’d never give hem of your gingham gown 
For glory and glow of these. 
Limoges, and Dresden, and rarest Delf 
Shall never my hopes imbue, 
Nor princely pelf, nor the crown itself— 
I'd rather be poor with you. 
Roy Farrell Greene. 


MARCH AND MAY. 


MARCH is her birth month, I am sure, 
Although the parlor Bible 

Records her ‘‘ christened May’’—a pure 
And pleasant little libel. __ 

Else, please explain to me (the trait 
Is not hereditary !) 

Whilst with love’s heat J suffocate, 
How she can be so airy. — 


May is not green—more evidence 
Some other name were fitter ; 

Again, like March—twofold offense— 
She’s breezy when she’s bitter ; 

But worse remains behind, for though 
March winds eftsoons lie easy, 

She’s brzezy all the time, and oh ! 
She’s oitter when she’s breezy ! 

Edward W. Barnard. 


FOREBODING. 


vrief, a feverish unrest 
vandering phantoms, haunt the 
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A danger, formless and unseen, appals, 
We shrink beneath a blow that never falls ! 


Whence are these feelings? Do our spirits, 
fine 
And subtly wrought barometers, divine 


Each lurking storm, while skies are seeming 


fair, 
Oppressed by hint of menace in the air? 


These darkened moods, are they the shadows 
cast 
By darts that glance ?—ill shapes that pause, 


and pass? 
Catharine Young Glen, 


SOME DAY—PERHAPS. 
WHEN I resolve to tell you that I love, 
And fain would ask and win you to be mine, 
*Twill not be spring, with azure skies above, 
And buds upon the honeysuckle vine ; 
Some day, perhaps, my heart to you I’ll 
bring, 
But oh, it will not be in sunny spring. 


When I resolve to woo you for my wife, 
*T will not be summer, when the soft breeze 
blows, 
And all the world, enraptured, wakes to life, 
Charmed by the spell of nightingale and rose; 
Some day, perhaps, I’ll offer you my hand, 
But oh, not when Queen Summer rules the 
land. 


When I resolve to plead on bended knee, 
It will not be in autumn’s golden reign, 
When gorgeous colors flame from every tree, 
And quail are blithely calling from the grain; 
Some day, perhaps, I’ll vow you are my all, 
But oh, not at the coming of the fall. 


When I resolve to wed a wife who goes 
To suffrage meetings, and who loathes cigars, 
I’ll woo her in the season of the snows, 

Of frozen streams, and chill, unheeding stars; 
Some day, perhaps, my story may be told, 
But oh, that day will be exceeding cold! 

Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


TO BERNICE IN LENT. 


LENTEN maid, downcast, demure, 
Where are the smiles that were lure 
Of those by their sweetness that swear? 
Is it writ you must forbear 
Smiling? Your eyes’ light obscure? 


A nun it has turned you, and your 
House to a cloister, and sure 
All my old happiness there 
Lent unmade! 


Come now, your posing is poor: 

Confess it, your thoughts are en tour— 
While your lips move through a prayer— 
To a gay some otherwhere ! 

Your moods! This one’s worst to endure, 

Lenten made ! 
Edward W. Barnard. 





DANCING AS A FINE ART. 


SCENES IN A NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR PROFESSIONAL DANCERS—A REALISTIC SKETCH 
OF THE UNROMANTIC DRUDGERY THAT MUST PRECEDE 
THE GLITTER OF THE STAGE. 


T is several hundred years since stage 
dancing, as a special feature of theatri- 
cal entertainments, first received the ap- 

plause that made itsstudy an art. Naturally 
enough, it was a member of a royal house, 
scant of hair and portly of person, who first 
became bewitched before the trained and 
studied graces of a woman who had learned 
to dance. The man was the famous Gian 
Galeazzo, of the great Milanese house of 
Visconti, and it was at Tortona, just five 
centuries ago, that the fascination of the 
ballet was first felt. It is probable that Gale- 
azzo’s enthusiasm set half the pretty girls of 
Tortona, if not of all Italy, upon their tip- 
toes, for almost immediately girls began to 
dance upon the stage, before crowds of ad- 
mirers, and schools for the training of 
dancers were opened. From that time the 
ballet girl and her professor figure in the 
theatrical history of every generation and 
of most lands. In some countries stage danc- 
ing has been esteemed as one of the high- 
est arts; with the beginning of the present 
century, however, it has degenerated, shar- 
ing in a measure the fate of the theater 
itself. 

In Italy, France, and Germany, where 
the government recognizes and supports the 
theater as an institution necessary to the 
public weal, ballet dancing still holds its 
place asanart. Most of the premzéres dan- 
seuses to be seen ou the American stage are 
graduates either of the school connected 
with the Paris Opéra or of the one attached 
to La Scalain Milan. In this country there 
are of course no such semi official institu- 
tions; but there are private schools in New 
York at which instruction is given to girls 
who wish to become professional dancers. 
Most of these places are managed by per- 
formers who have retired from the stage, 
some with the memory of a brilliant life be- 
fore the footlights; perhaps with the 
clamorous encores of the Moulin Rouge or 
the Jardin de Paris still ringing in their ears. 
Schools with such instructors usually ap- 
peal to a cheaper class of pupils, or to can- 


didates for the variety stage, where high 
kicking is considered fine dancing. The 
special dances seen in the current produc- 
tions of burlesque and comic opera, or the 
classic ballet and the graceful minuet, are 
taught at schools with less famous in- 
structors. 

There is an establishment of the first de- 
scription near Broadway and Twenty Third 
Street, in New York. It was organized 
by a French dancer who was once queen 
of the Jardin Mabille in Paris. She is re- 
conciled to her compulsory abdication in 
favor of younger rivals, and contentedly 
devotes herself to teaching American girls 
the French gyrations in which she, in her 
day, excelled. At this school the writer 
was recently permitted to be present during 
class time. The class room occupied an 
entire floor of a long building, the parti- 
tions that had divided it having been re- 
moved. The floors were carpetless and 
waxed, and along each side of the room 
were hard wooden benches. A dozen or 
more girls in slight, loose fitting gowns, 
the skirts a little below the knee, with dark 
stockings and slippers, were about to begin 
their work. 

‘** Allons, ladees, commencez—von, two, 
free!’ 

Madame had taken up a classic position 
in the center of the room, and her pupils 
advanced down the floor, kicking as they 
came. It seemed to the spectator that they 
were unusually graceful girls, but madame 
was not pleased with their movements. 

‘* Allons, young ladees, more high zan zat ! 
Sacré nom /” she said with emphasis, “ you 
will never vin de salt if you no place ze leg 
more high zan zat!’ Suiting her action to 
her word, madame seized one of the girls’ 
legs and drew it up to a pai*:ful height. 
“Zat is ze way! Von, two! Von, two! 
Un deux! Zat’s bettare!’ continued 
maGame, moving the rather unskilled leg 
up and down. It was easy to see that the 
girls were only beginners, Their limbs re- 
fused absolutely to go beyond a certain 
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point. Their muscles needed stretching ; 
so after exercising the same step for a few 
minutes, madame instructed them to con- 
tinue the oiling and massage treatment she 
had prescribed, and to be on hand again 
the next day. 

The art of kicking high is not the easiest 
thing in the world to acquire. Overtaxed 
nature revenges herself on the dancer, in 
the early stages of her apprenticeship, by 
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The girls took their positions, and kicked 
out vigorously, eliciting madame’s decided 
approval. 

‘*Zat is good,’’ she cried. ‘‘Zere, do zat 
vith Mees Smeeth. Go and mark ze time.’’ 

Miss Smith, a little brunette who had 
been quietly practising in the far corner, by 
herself, now advanced quickly and stood in 
position. 


‘Attention!’ called madame. ‘First 


Tnree Dancing Schoo! Pupiis. 


Drawn by E. Grivaz from a photograph by Hemment, New York. 


inflicting the most excruciating pains. The 
human leg in its normal condition refuses 
to obey the preposterous demands of the 
professor, and the recalcitrant limb has to 
be pulled and hauled, bathed and oiled, 
bandaged and tied, until it is more obedient. 
These preliminaries, although painful, are 
cheerfully submitted to by the novice, and 
the young girl who shrinks from the fatigue 
of standing behind a counter, or the drudgery 
of plying a needle, will endure martyr- 
dom if she seeks the questionable glory to 
be attained on the stage, or in a more or 
less disreputable music hall. 

In the class room was another group of 
girls more advanced than the first occu- 
pants of the floor. These madame called 
to her. 

‘* Ve must repeat ze step you have learned 
yesterday,’’ she said. 


five times in ze same place! TZyrés bien! 
One, two, dree.”’ 

But it did not succeed. ‘‘Oh, mon 
dieu!’ cried madame. ‘‘ Vot miserable 
danzing! Have I not tell you to keep in 
ze same place? Verefore you vill move 
avay? Zee, like zis!’’ and the old queen 
of the Jardin Mabille picked up her skirts, 
threw her leg out as a signal, then glided 
up and down the hall with a grace and 
agility that would have brought a Parisian 
audience to its feet. 

‘‘Have you seen? Now try and do ze 
same, and surtout be graceful! First stoop 
and pick up your dress gracefully.”’ 

To pick up her dress gracefully is one of 
the hardest lessons the novice has to learn. 
It seems a very simple‘matter to lay hands 
on the edge of a skirt and lift it, but girls 
have practised it for months without satis- 
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**One, two, tnree, four!"’ 


Drawn by E, Grivaz from a photograph ly Hemment, New York. 


fying their teacher. It must be done grace- 
fully. A dancer’s success often depends on 
the first gesture that attracts the eye of the 
spectator, and most frequently this gesture 
has to do with lifting the skirt. 

From the end of the hall, hand in hand, 
the girls again advance. Each time their 
raised legs descend they rest an in- 
stant on their toes, then advance a 
step, and thus come on slowly to- 
ward the watching madame. 

‘““Hop! Go! Hop! Go!’ counts 
madame ‘Nowstill! Fivetimes! 

Von, two, dree, four, five! Don’t 
move! Von, two, dree!’? But it 
does not please. ‘‘ Vell, vat ze 
diable have youdoing? I told you 
not tomove. Begin again! Von, 
two, dree, four, five! Turn! A/- 
lons, more quick! Zat is bettare !”’ 

The special dances taught at 

schools of this kind have all sorts 
of curious names. While the writer 
was present the girls practised the 
‘* guitar,’’ the ‘‘ carry arms,’’ and 
the ‘‘windmill.’? In the ‘‘ guitar”’ 
the right leg is thrust out perfectly 
rigid, the foot as high as the head. 
With the left hand the dancer 
holds the elevated leg as if it 
were a guitar, and with her right 
hand simulates the touching of the 
strings. The chief difficulty in this, 
as in many other similar feats, lies 
in maintaining one’s equilibrium. 

Since the great success of Loie 


Fuller and other ‘‘serpentine’’ dancers, spe- 
cial instruction is given in the art of skirt 
dancing. ‘The manipulation of many yards 
of drapery is not easy of accomplishment, 
and long and tireless practice is necessary 
to the dancer who would win even faint 
applause, for now the public know the best 
of the art and will have none that is not 
good. 

When a girl arrives at the point where 
she may train with the ballet, she is con- 
sidered advanced in the art of dancing. 
The science and success of the ballet lies in 
the symmetry of its lines. Having mastered 
the control of legs and arms, the dancer 
may give her attention to being a graceful 
part of a whole figure, and if she is quick 
at this her place is assured. 

Among our theatrical managers who make 
a specialty of the ballet are the Rosenfeld 
brothers, of the Lilliputian company. In 
their latest play, ‘‘ Merry Tramips,’’ there is 
a ballet of more than two hundred girls, 
who were drilled by the Kiralfys, in dances 
specially designed for them by one of the 
Rosenfelds. 

Mr. Rosenfeld says it is as hard to drill a 
ballet corps as to stage a play, the chief 
difficulty being the utter stupidity of some 
of the girls. They seem to be absolutely 
incapable of grasping the meaning of the 
evolutions they are asked toperform. Other 


‘Not the easiest thing in the world.” 


Drawn by E. Grivaz from a photograph by Hemment, New York. 
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girls, he says, are quick to learn, and take such an interest 
in their work that it is a real pleasure to teach them. 

Jastamant, a famous ballet master of old, used to compose 
an idea for a ballet as he would a waltz, jotting down on 
sheets of paper the various figures and attitudes which he 
considered would make a ballet harmonious and pleasing to 
the eye. 

The salary of the dancing girl depends entirely on the 
proficiency she has attained in her art. The very best 
dancers are receiving as large sums for their services as any 
people on the stage. But while the premiére danseuse com- 
mands a high salary, the ordinary ballet girl receives very 
little pay—no more, in fact, than she could earn selling but- 
tons in a dry goods store. The usual pay is six dollars a 
week. This is while her company is playing in the city. 
While traveling on the road, twelve dollars is generally 
paid. Even at this low figure three weeks’ rehearsal must 
be given free. Some managers, however, when they require 
the girls to practise all day, allow them ten cents each for 


luncheon. 
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large enough, nor the demand for this sort 
of amusement strong enough, to give em- 
ployment to half the girls who dream of 
becoming famous as skirt or ballet dancers. 
Those who succeed in reaching the top of 
the profession usually discourage beginners, 
though they may say that if they had all 
their hardships to go through again they 
would, nevertheless, be nothing else than 
dancers. 


In spite of the small wages paid, stages are not 


‘The dancer may give her attention to being a gracefu 
part of a whole figure.” 


Drawn by E. Grivaz from a photograph hy Hemment, 
New York. 


Managers are very anxious to secure the 
prettiest girls possible. In first engaging the 
ballet they are obliged, of course, to take 
the comeliest that apply, but while the re- 
hearsals are going on constant applications 
are made for positions, and a weeding out 
process begins whereby the plainer girls are 
dropped on some pretext or another, and 
more attractive faces take their places. It 
does not seem fair, but the managers say it 
is business, and the rejected ones have to 
conquer their jealous rage and try again. 

Arthur Hornblow. 
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CRANE AND HIS COMPANY. 
We hear much about the scarcity of good 
plays—plays that will live and go down in his- 
tory as ‘“‘The Rivals,’’ ‘The School for Scan- 


dal,’ and “‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’’ have come 
To be sure, there are numberless 


down to us. 


Take, for example, that sterling artist, Wil- 
liam H. Crane. For eight years, from the time 
when he was eighteen, he appeared in a com- 
pany whose repertoire for each night con- 
sisted of acts from operas, burlesques, and 
pantomimes. There was no falling intoa rut 


. Crane as ‘Elisha Cuningham” in ‘‘A Fool of Fortune.” 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


meritorious works brought out, but when suc- 
cess is struck, the mine is worked to its 
utmost limit there and then, so that the drama 
lives years, one may say, in a twelvemonth. 
And it is this very system of long runs that 
deprives young actors of the training school to 
which their predecessors were indebted for 
their thorough grounding in the varied require- 
ments of their art. 


with a rehearsal call that compelled the player 
to be up in the title r6éle of the farce ‘‘ Paddy 
Miles,”’ as Count Arnheim in “‘ The Bohemian 
Girl,” as Dr. Dulcamara in ‘‘The Elixir of 
Love,”’ and as the clown of the pantomime, all 
for one and the same evening—a task that not 
infrequently fell on young Crane’s shoulders. 

His next connection was with the Alice 
Oates operacompany. Here he was principal 
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comedian, and was identified with the hit of 
‘* Ali Baba’’ at Niblo’s Garden. Later, he was 


the very first Le Blanc, the notary in ‘‘ Evange- 
line’’ (played last summer at Manhattan Beach 
by Fred Solomon), and then he abandoned 
burlesque for comedy, appearing first with the 
Hooley stock company of Chicago. 


Ill for- 
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joint property. Then Crane decided to strike 
out for himself, and in ‘*The Senator’’ won 
both fame and fortune. He lost some of the 
latter as Falstaff in ‘“‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” but quickly retrieved his error of 
judgment by securing Martha Morton as his 
playwright in chief. His Elisha Cuningham 


Effie Shannon, 
From a@ photograph by Pach, New York. 


tune followed the company until it produced 
an adaptation of the German ‘“‘ Ultimo” in San 
Francisco. The stock exchange scene in- 
spired Crane with the idea of hitting off the 
peculiarities of certain Golden Gate brokers, 
and here he struck a vein which he has since 
worked with complete success. 

Returning East, he was seen in ‘‘ Our Board- 
ing House,’? and soon afterwards he and 
Stuart Robson went into partnership. Their 
two Dromios in Shakspere’s ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors’? became a household word, and Bron- 
son Howard’s ‘‘Henrietta’’ was at first their 


in ‘‘A Fool of Fortune,” her latest and greatest 
hit, is an artistic creation—one of which both 
player and dramatist may be proud. 

Mr. Crane has always been careful to sur- 
round himself with excellent supporters, and 
names which meant nothing when first read on 
his bills have quickly acquired weight through 
the intrinsic worth of those who bore them. 
This has been notably the case with the women 
of his company, as witness Amy Busby, Gladys 
Wallis, and Annie O’Neill, now Mrs. Henry C. 
Miner. Effie Shannon comes to him as lead- 
ing woman with many laurels already won. 
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Bijou Fernandez. 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 


During her association with the Lyceum she 
was in the front rank of New York favorites, 
and her retirement from that field awakened 
widespread regret—a regret which is now only 
first assuaged by finding her so fittingly placed 
as with Mr. Crane. 

Miss Shannon isa perfect type of the con- 
scientious artist. She never permits her work 
to vary with her moods. Acting is with her 
the serious business of life, and her success is 
the result of patient devotion to the art of 
building natural characterizations out of the 
author’s sketches. 

Dallas Tyler is a member of the Crane com- 
pany for whom steady advancement may be 
expected. She is young, pretty, possesses 
abounding vivacity, and her method of acting 
is easy and at the same time forceful. A New 
York girl, her natural gift of elocution sug- 
gested the stage to her while she was at board- 


ing school; and four seasons ago she presented 
herself to Mr. Mansfield, who, after a single 
interview, and without any friendly influence, 
engaged her for his company. She passed next 
to Hoyt’s “‘A Temperance Town,” appearing 
as Roxy, and two years ago joined Mr. Crane, 
playing A7//y Canary in “‘ His Wife’s Father.” 
In the revivals she has been seen as Josie 
Armstrong in ‘‘The Senator,’ and Maggie 
Roland in “ Brother John.” Her Jennie Cun- 
ingham in “‘ A Fool of Fortune ’’ is a particu- 
larly engaging creation. 


HIGH PRESSURE MELODRAMA. 
If the pace gets much hotter, it may soon be 
a difficult matter to find anybody willing to 
risk his life in melodrama. Mrs. John Drew, 
after a week’s trial of it, gave up the name 
part in “The Sporting Duchess” owing to 
terror inspired by the horses. In anew piece 
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now ‘‘ building,’’ the hero is to be dragged 
across the stage at the heels of a runaway 
steed. Early in the run of ‘‘The Great North- 
west,’’ the charger ridden by the heroine 
insisted upon curveting so close to the sup- 
posedly unconscious leading man, lying prone 
upon the earth, that his pleadings for some- 
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described by the veracious press agent as 
“‘one of the most sensational ever put upon 
the stage.’’ Bijou Fernandez, of whom we 
give a portrait, is also in the cast. Her mother 
is the Mrs. E. L. Fernandez of whom the New 
York papers make mention every.Christmas, 
when she organizes a festival for stage children. 


Dallas Tyler. 


From a photograph by Falk, New York.” 


body to ‘‘take that beast away ’’ were plainly 
audible. 

In London, not long since, an actor was 
killed in a stabbing scene, and although he 
died with true heroism and is to have a monu- 
ment, his example is not one that there will 
be a mad rush to follow. And yet just now 
melodramas are being played with splen- 
did casts. Blanche Walsh will be seen ina 
new one atthe New York Academy of Music 
before this meets the reader’s eye—“ Straight 
from the Heart,’’? direct from London, and 


Bijou was one of the latter, and has enjoyed the 
unique experience of playing with Joseph Jef- 
ferson as little Weenie and as grown up Meenie 
at the two respective stages of her career. She 
is also another of the numerous Fawn Afraids 
from ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me”’ and has 
lately appeared in “‘ Under the Polar Star’’ and 
“The Gay Mr. Lightfoot.” 


TWO RISING LEADING WOMEN. 
Among our pictures this month are those of 
two actresses who, although seen but little in 
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New York, are well known elsewhere. Edith 
Crane, who during the present season was 
leading woman for Maurice Barrymore, is one 
of the innumerable host of Daly graduates. 
Her next experience was a brief one with the 
Lyceum company, after which came the op- 
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art than tragedy, but also more difficult to 
play. 

Eleanor Moretti, an artist in quite another 
line, appeared for three seasons as Roxy, the 
octoroon with the strongly emotional part, in 
“‘Pudd’nhead Wilson.’’ She does it so well 


Edith Crane. 
From a photograph by Falk, New Yor . 


portunity of her life—a chance to play the 
title réle in ‘‘Trilby.” She is tall and 
slender, and both in San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia made a very favorable impression, not 
only in looking but in actually being that much 
discussed heroine. 

Miss Crane is a woman of very decided 
opinions. She was not afraid to tell an in- 
terviewer in California that she considered 
comedy not only a higher form of dramatic 


that the character stands out in one’s memory 
for days after seeing the piece. 

Miss Moretti was for two years with Alexan- 
der Salvini, playing leading réles in ‘‘ Ruy 
Blas,”’ ‘‘The Three Guardsmen,” and his other 
pieces. She is a daughter of the once well 
known actress, Katherine Rogers, and sister 
to Katherine Florence, of the Lyceum, and 
Violet Rand, now with ‘‘An Enemy to the 
King.”’ It is just announced that she is to be 
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Eleanor Moretti. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Margaret in the Holland brothers’ production 
of ‘‘ Dr. Claudius.”’ 


THE DALY SEASON. 

Mr. Daly delights in doing things differently 
from other people. The seats in his theater 
are lettered from the rear end instead of the 
front ; his programs are printed with the cast 
across two pages, in an unusual, if convenient, 
position; and not content with alternating 
light opera and Shakspere, he casts the same 
people for both performances. Indeed he has 
even gone to the comic opera and bur- 
lesque field for some of his new artists, as in 
his engagement of Edwin Stevens, Nancy 
McIntosh, and Virginia Earle. Yet who shall 
object? Results speak, and the entertainment 
offered at Daly’s Theater this winter has un- 


deniably been both excellent in quality and 
dignified in character. 

““Much Ado About Nething’’ was a fitting 
companion to the Daly Shaksperian  re- 
vivals preceding it. The blended beauties 
of scenery, costumes, and music delighted the 
senses, while the mind was quick to recog- 
nize the intelligent reading of the familiar 
lines. Beatrice, the ‘‘ Lady Disdain”’ of merry 
mood yet fervent fancy, lies wholly within 
Ada Rehan’s scope, and Charles Richman’s 
Benedick is a fine foil. The Hero of Nancy 
McIntosh developed unexpected powers ; and 
no greater contrast can be imagined than ex- 
ists between the Don Pedro of ‘‘Much Ado’’ 
and the Dick Cunningham of ‘“‘ The Geisha’”’ 
—a high compliment to Herbert Gresham, who 
leaps from réle to réle six nights a week. 
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Lila Convere. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


Mr. Daly’s earliest presentation of ‘‘ Much 
Ado’’ was made during his initial season of 
New York management, at the original Fifth 
Avenue Theater in Twenty Fourth Street (now 
Hoyt’s) November 8, 1869. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
was Beatrice, Agnes Ethel Hero, and D. H. 
Harkins Benedick. 

Lila Convere, whose portrait is presented 
herewith, was added to the Daly roster last 
season. She is a Southern girl of decided 
musical ability, and after hesitating for some 
time between comedy and opera, finally sought 
an interview with Mr. Daly. He gave her a 
“‘thinking”’ part, including a dance, in ‘“‘ The 
School for Scandal,” but at the end of two 
weeks sent for her to come to his office. 
Greatly to her surprise, he asked her to pre- 
pare to read the réle of Oberon to him from 
the stage, and when she had done this he 


announced that he had decided to send her 
out in this part with a road company playing 
‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

With the opening of the present season she 
was cast for O Hana Sass in “‘ The Geisha”’ 
(the tea house girl who does the dance with 
Herbert Gresham), and when ‘‘Much Ado”? 
was put on, her musical abilities were utilized 
for the serenade and lute playing. — 

At this writing Mr. Daly expects to produce 
‘The Tempest’? about March 1, and the new 
play ‘‘A King and a Few Dukes,’ by Robert 
Chambers, is also underlined for the present 
season. 


THE CAREER OF WILTON LACKAYE. 
What Baron Chevrial did for Mansfield, 
Svengali has done for Wilton Lackaye. Be- 
fore the production of ‘‘ Trilby,’’ he was known 
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merely as an all round actor of adequate ability; 
now his name suggests hypnotism and fine 
character work to many thousands. His first 
strong impression previous to his big hit was 
made as the villain Gowroc in Steele Mackaye’s 
‘‘Paul Kauvar.’’ But he lacks neither power 
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at the Catholic university, he was nominated 
for the propaganda at Rome. He came to New 
York with his father to take the steamer for 
France, but before sailing visited the Madison 
Square Theater, where ‘‘ Esmeralda” was being 
played. At the conclusion of the performance, 


Wilton Lackaye. 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


nor versatility. He has proved very accept- 
able as Demetrius in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ which he played during the summer 
of 1888 at McVicker’s Theater, Chicago. He 
possesses a fine stage presence, a mobile face, 
and a pair of eyes gifted with rare powers of 
expression. 

Mr. Lackaye was brought up in Washington, 
and his early ambition was for the priesthood. 
His elocutionary talent attracted the attention 
of his instructors, and at the close of his course 


Lackaye informed his father that instead of 
being a priest he preferred to become an actor. 
After studying law fora time, his newest am- 
bition was realized, and he was seen at Niblo’s 
Garden in the minor réle of Zeo in Rider Hag- 


gard’s ‘“‘She.’’ His earliest stage training he 
had received in an amateur dramatic asso- 
ciation in Washington—the Lawrence Barrett 
Club. 

In due course he played in the very house 
where his plans for a career had been so sud- 
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Annie Irish. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


denly changed, enacting Don Stephano in 


‘‘Featherbrain.’’ Close upon this came his 
engagement with Mr. Daly, resultirig, after a 
brief period, in the rupture which caused so 
much talk at the time. He was the O’Donnel 
Don in'“‘ The Great Unknown.’’ Some time 
after this Mr. Lackaye was a member of the 
stock company at the St. James’, London, and 
had a part in ‘‘ The Idler.’”’ He soon re- 
turned to this country, however, and was seen 
in ‘‘ Dr. Bill,’ with which the Garden Theater 
was opened, and “‘ Aristocracy.”’ 

In the winter of 1894-95 he was doing leading 
business in ‘“‘The District Attorney,’’ when 
a starring tour was planned for him, to begin 
on Easter Monday, with a farce comedy called 
“Two of Him,’’ dealing with the astral body 
of the hero, and giving opportunity for a 
double réle. But ‘‘Trilby’’ came up in the 
mean time, Lackaye was selected to create 


Svengali, which he did in Boston, on the 11th 
of March, and on the very Easter Monday 
aforesaid he appeared in the part for the first 
time in New York, inaugurating the play’s 
memorable run at the Garden Theater. 

Mr. Lackaye is now starring in ‘‘ Dr. Bel- 
graff,’ a melodrama of hypnotic tendencies, 
written for him by Charles Klein, author of 
“The District Attorney’ and ‘‘ El Capitan.’’ 
The tour began in Chicago last autumn, and 
at this writing hastaken in San Francisco at 
one end of the country and New Orleans at 
another. Marie Wainwright is leading wo- 
man of the company, which includes the vet- 
eran C. W. Couldock, and Alice Evans, to whom 
Mr. Lackaye was lately married. 


ANNIE IRISH AND OLIVE MAY. 
When somebody drops out of the Frohman 
companies, there is a general ‘‘ moving up” 
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that reminds one of a progressive party. Such 
a process was witnessed last autumn when 
Grace Kimball said farewell to Mr. Sothern. 
Her place was filled by Mary Hampton, then 
in Boston playing lead in “Two Little Va- 
grants.’’ But as this was robbing Peter to pay 
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The Frolimans have a particularly strong 
reserve list. On the Empire roster appears 
the name of Olive May, who married Henry 
Guy Carleton during her very successful 
appearance in his comedy ‘ Butterflies,” 
which was John Drew’s successor to ‘‘The 


Sy 


Olive May. 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Paul, Annie Irish was hurriedly recalled from 
Chicago, where she was appearing with the 
Empire stock, her place there being taken in 
turn by Elsie De Wolfe, just back from Europe. 
Miss Irish, whose first distinctively American 
association was with ‘‘ The District Attorney ”’ 
two years ago, is an English actress. She has 
understudied Ellen Terry, and latterly has 
been playing adventuress réies. Her part in 
“Two Little Vagrants’’ is of quite another 
type, and in less competent kands than hers, 
or her predecessor’s, would drop into bathos 
in lieu of the pathos it should possess. 


Masked Ball.’? Miss May retired from the 
stage, and latterly has been living in Cuba, 
whither her husband went in search of local 
color for his work. It is within the possibilities 
that we may see her again across the foot- 
lights some time during the present season. 


GRACE KIMBALL AND ‘‘ HEARTSEASE.’’ 
No doubt it was the recollection of Grace 
Kimball’s Betty Linley in ‘‘ Sheridan” that 
suggested to Mr. Frohman to engage her as the 
leading lady of “‘ Heartsease’’ when the period 
of that play was put back a hundred years. 
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Miss Kimball certainly makes a charming pic- 
ture as agrand dame of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This was her first appearance outside of 
the Sothern company, which she joined in 
1893, appearing first as Fanny Hedden in a re- 
vival of ‘‘Lettarblair.’’ Previous to that she 
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up to date atmosphere. One is left to wonder 


why it is called a comedy; the humor is merely 
incidental, in fact, almost accidental. So much 
fault is found nowadays with the managers’ 
classification of their dramas that it might be 
well for them to label their offerings simply 


Grace Kimball. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


had attracted attention in the productions of 
the ill fated Arts and Letters organization, her 
acting as the young school teacher in Frank 
Stockton’s “‘ Squirrel Inn ”’ calling forth special 
commendation. She is a Michigan girl, and 
her first part was that of a maid in ‘‘ A Possible 
Case ’’ at the Hollis Street Theater, Boston. A 
favorite r6le with her is Madge in Jerome’s ‘‘A 
Way to Win a Woman,”’ produced by Mr. Soth- 
ern three years ago. 

‘* Heartsease’’ was undoubtedly improved by 
taking its action away from the matter of fact, 


“a play,’’ and let the audience decide on its 
nature for themselves. We understand that 
‘* Heartsease ’’ is Henry Miller’s own property. 
If he had the starring bee in his bonnet when 
he bought it, it seems odd that he should 
choose a piece in which the hero is almost 
always in the passive voice. Perhaps he 
thought that the one great scene where he 
breaks away, at the close of the third act, 
would be rendered all the stronger by force of 
contrast. 

The last act arouses keen interest by means 
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of the interjected episode of Margaret coming 
to E£ric’s chambers to beg him not to fight 
a duel, the challenge for which he has already 
accepted. How she compels him to grant her 
wish, and the consequences of his compliance, 
we will not spoil the playgoer’s interest by 
telling. ; 


FOOTLIGHT CHAT. 

There are two reasons why ‘“‘A Contented 
Woman’’ is not likely to prove as remunera- 
tive a piece of property as its predecessors. It 
is offered at a period when people are tired of 
politics, and itis frankly announced as one of 
the Hoyt series. It is of such different caliber 
from ‘‘Chinatown,” ‘“‘A Black Sheep,’’ and 
the rest, that it inevitably disappoints audi- 
ences who like the froth and fizz furnished by 
these entertainments. 

For the rest, ‘‘ A Contented Woman”’ isa well 
written comedy, showing that catering to the 
tastes that prefer “ Brass Monkeys’”’ and “‘ Milk 
White Flags’’ has not deprived the author of 
‘“‘A Midnight Bell’ of the ability to write a 
second play of the same stamp. Caroline 
Miskel Hoyt is admirable in the name part, 
exactly fitting the réle she assumes. Her en- 
trance is very prettily devised to accentuate 
both her personal comeliness and the name of 
the play. 

* * * 

If Ireland is still a long way from getting 
home rule on the old sod, there is no denying 
that she rules Broadway this winter in the 
light opera domain. The critics had scarcely 
ceased singing the praises of ‘‘ Brian Boru”’ 
when they were called upon to find fresh 
adjectives to express their admiration of 
‘Shamus O’Brien.’”? This time the company, 
too, is Irish, and a first rate one it is, especially 
inthe men. Dennis O’Sullivan, the Shamus, 
is handsome enough to satisfy the most 
exacting adorer of the ‘‘matinée hero,” is 
manly enough to win all the men, and sings 
with splendid earnestness and vigor. Joseph 
O’Mara impersonates a villain whom audiences 
like in spite of his misdeeds, and holds a note 
so long in the second act that the feat promises 
to become famous in operatic annals, 

The work of George H. Jessop, the librettist, 
is already known here, he having collaborated 
with Brander Matthews in furnishing Crane 
with ‘‘On Probation.”? C. Villiers Stanford, 
who provided the score, is an English instructor 
in music. 

* * * * 

The performances of the John Hare company 
ate among the most delightful features of the 
passing season. This year there was no mar- 
plot ‘‘Mrs, Ebbsmith’’ to break in upon their 
cleanly mirth and cleverness. ‘‘The Hobby 
Horse” proved that ten years of life-has only 
mellowed its subtle charm and piquant atmos. 
phere. Starting quietly, the interest deepens 
with cumulative effect scene by scene, leaving 
for the final act the most diverting incidents 
of the evening, which are all the more con- 
vincing because they are seen to be the in- 
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evitable outcome of all that has preceded. 
There is no hothouse forcing of situations, 
mere bids for applause as curtain episodes. 
In fact, episodes are not plentiful; the play- 
wright’s success is scored by his skill at draw- 
ing his characters with sharp distinctness, and 
his deftness in placing them in such relations 
to one another that their varying individual- 
ities make action of their very selves. 
* x * * 

“It was an awful ordeal to go through, 
severer, perhaps, than any I have ever had to 
face before.”’ 

This is the way in which John Hare referred 


to his first appearance as Eccles before a 


London audience, which took place October 16 
last. He had created Sam Gerridge when 
“Caste”? was originally produced, April 6, 
1867, and the memory of George Honey’s 
Eccles seemed to warn him that the eyes of the 
dead were upon him. But he need not have 
feared; his impersonation of the drunken 
father, with his lofty theories and his humilia- 
ting failures to put them into practice, was a 
triumph, giving to the modern stage a new 
classic in characterization. New York has 
indorsed the London verdict, and by crowding 
the Knickerbocker during the “‘Caste’’ run 
administered suitable rebuke to a cen- 
sorious critic who did not hesitate to call 
Eccles a ‘“‘bibulous chestnut” and to assert 
that the whole play was out of date. 
* * eT 

We are glad, by the way, to hear from 
Adrienne Dairolles, the English-French actress, 
that she never said, as reported, that “really 
fine comedy, such as that of John Hare, is be- 
yond the American understanding.’’ Miss 
Dairolles acted here in ‘‘ The Fatal Card’ and 
‘A Woman’s Silence,’ and it is preferable to 
know that she was misquoted in our Christmas 
issue to believing that any intelligent observer 
could carry away so grossly unjust an impres- 
sion. 

* * * * 

To return to ‘Caste,’ its revival at the 
Knickerbocker stands out chief among the 
good offerings of the season. ‘There is no 
cause to blush at having enjoyed such a per- 
formance, where entertainment and education 
go hand in hand. Notto have seen Mr. Hare’s 
Eccles isa pity. It is an impersonation that 
cannot be described, made up as it is of in- 
finitesimal touches that catch the eye but defy 
the memory. The voice grows husky in just 
the right spot, and becomes clear again in an 
instant, as any man’s would but the unthink- 
ing artist’s who knows how to deepen tints, 
notto shade them. MHare’s whole figure re- 
pays study ; every movement, even to the in- 
stant when the door is closing behind him, is 
graphically true to life. 

Gilbert Hare makes a Sam Gerridge that 
must fill his father’s heart with pride, and 
Frank Gillmore’s George D’ Alroy is a manly 
rendering of the most difficult partin the play. 
May Harvey brings abounding vivacity to 
Polly, and Frederick Kerr need not be ashamed 
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to have his Hawiree compared with more 
famous predecessors. 
* * * * 


An imitation that is both new and clever 
finds much favor with ‘American Beauty” 
audiences. This is Willard Simms’ (Lord 
Algy Prettybird’s) song on the chorus girl, 
accompanied by practical demonstrations of 
the manner in which four varieties of the 
article conduct themselves in the march of the 
Amazons. Mr. Simms was the Rev. Mr. 
Braggart in the ‘“‘ Trilby” burlesque of ‘“‘ The 
Merry World.’’ He hasa keen sense of what 
is really humorous, a clear enunciation, and 
withal a modest bearing. 

Another promotion from the annual reviews 
to the Lillian Russell company is Catharine 
Linyard, one of the Marmalade Sisters in 
“Gay New York.’’ .She plays Rose Budd with 
an amount of dash and go that ought to inspire 
even the languor of the star herself. Unhap- 
pily it doesn’t. On the contrary, Miss Russell 
appears quite content to have Miss Linyard 
sing her high notes for her whenever she feels 
averse to taking them herself. Miss Linyard 
reaches them with ease and sweetness of tone. 

* * * * 


New York and London are linked by other 
‘ties than similarity of speech. At this writing 
the following plays are current in both cities, 
the bracketed name signifying the English 
theater: ‘‘ Under the Red Robe” (Haymarket); 
“The Girl from Paris’? (‘‘The Gay Paris- 
ienne’’ at the Duke of York’s); “‘ The Geisha,’’ 
at Daly’s on both sides of the Atlantic. Then 
there is over there ‘‘Jedbury, Junior,’’ at the 
Globe (following the four years’ run of ‘“ Char- 
ley’s Aunt’’) known here last season as 
‘Christopher, Junior ’’ ; and at the Vaudeville 
‘* A Night Out,” which is our ‘‘ Gay Parisians.”’ 
All the foregoing are having long English 
runs, 

Other British successes of the winter are 
‘Love in Idleness,’’ a three act comedy by 
Louis N. Parker (part author of ‘“‘ Rosemary ’’) 
and E. J. Goodman, put on at Terry’s in Octo- 
ber, and ‘‘A White Elephant,’’ Carton’s new 
play at the Comedy. George Alexander opened 
the St. James, which may be called the Empire 
of London, with a revival of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’’ followed on December 2 by a produc- 
tion of ‘‘ As You Like it.”” ‘“‘The White Silk 
Dress,” with Arthur Roberts, is drawing people 
to the Prince of Wales’, and the widely famed 
Gaiety is keeping up its reputation for froth 
and frolic with ‘‘ The Circus Girl.’”? The Savoy, 
fruitful in memories of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
has fallen back on ‘‘ The Mikado,” and at the 
Criterion the run of ‘‘ Rosemary’’ was only 
interrupted because Mr. Wyndham wanted a 
holiday at Christmas time. 

* * * * 


Things have been upset at the Lyceum owing 
to Henry Irving’s accident. Ellen Terry has 
also been much out of the cast owing to trouble 
with her eyes, coupled with a nervous affection. ° 
‘The season began with ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ followed 
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by ‘‘ Richard III,”’ minus Miss Terry, in which 
Sir Henry injured his leg on the opening 
night. Then ‘‘Cymbeline’’ was revived with 
both stars out of the cast, but as nobody cared 
to come to see it under these conditions, the 
house was closed, pending the recovery of the 
invalids and preparations for ‘‘ Madame Sans 
Géne.”’ 

Undaunted by the dismal failure of “‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress”’ at the Olympic, Wilson 
Barrett follows “‘ The Sign of the Cross”? at the 
Lyric with another piece of the same descrip- 
tion, “‘The Daughter of Babylon,’’ and another 
London novelty is Pinero’s new five act comedy 
for the St. James. 

* * * * 


“The First Gentleman of Europe ”’ will add 
nothing to the reputation of either Frances 
Hodgson Burnett or the Lyceum Theater. It 
is obviously ‘‘ written around’ an atmosphere. 
Indeed, Mrs. Burnett confessed as much when 
in the preliminary press notices she declared 
that she had searched patiently through the 
records of George IV in pursuit of a redeem- 
ing feature during his career. Great plays are 
never written in this back handed fashion. 
With them the story is first—the period, in- 
volving the costumes, and the scenic effect, 
second. ‘‘The First Gentleman of Europe”’ 
is picturesque, but it is also tedious, and never 
have the Lyceum players been so ill at ease, 
only Mrs. Whiffen, Charles Walcot, Mary Man- 
nering, and Edward Morgan rising superior to 
the stifling atmosphere of ready made intrigue 
and fustian wit. 

It is to be hoped that by the time these lines 
are read refreshing perfumes in Mr. Parker’s 
‘Mayflower’? may have purged Mr. Froh- 
man’s theater of the fatiguing and unwhole- 
some fumes of Carleton House liaisons. 

* * * * 


Is there a leading man anywhere who plays 
to the galleries with such reckless disregard of 
the rules of art as Hackett of the Lyceum? A 
little more than a year ago we thought him 
full of promise. 

* * * * 


‘‘ Courted into Court” was originally written 
as a sequel to ‘‘ The Widow Jones,” and was to 
be called ‘‘The Widow Married.’’ Indeed, 
little has been done beyond changing the 
names of the characters and their relations to 
one another. | 

The impression made upon the audience at 
these plays that the fun of them is im- 
promptu, is not altogether erroneous. Miss 
Irwin and Mr. Rice frequently deviate from 
the prompt book in their talk, the change of a 
single word being sufficient, sometimes, to start 
a series of repartees lasting several minutes. 

But ‘such departures from the text require 
quick brain work in the players, as they must 
get back to the point where they left off with 
out any apparent abruptness. This is a case 
where he who hesitates not only is logt him- 
self, but precipitates dismay and destruction 
upon all who are in the scene with him. 
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A BALLAD. 
(/n the manner of R-dy-rd K-pl-ng.) 

As I was walkin’ the jungle round, a killin’ of 
tigers an’ time; 

I seed a kind of an author- man, a writin’ a 
rousin’ rhyme ; 

’E was writin’ a mile a minute an’ more, an’ I 
sez to ’im, ‘‘’Oo are you?”’ 

Sez’e, “‘ I’m a poet—’er majesty’s poet—soldier 
an’ sailor, too!” 

An’ ’is poem began in Ispahan an’ ended in 
Kalamazoo, 

It ’ad army in it, an’ navy in it, an’ jungle 
sprinkled through, 

For ’e was a poet—’er majesty’s poet—soldier 
an’ sailor, too! 

An’ after I met ’im all over the world, a doin’ 
of things a host ; 

’E ’ad one foot planted in Burmah, an’ one on 
the Gloucester coast ; 

’E’s ’alf a sailor an’ half a whaler, ’e’s captain, 
cook, and crew, 

But most a poet—’er majesty’s poet—soldier an’ 
sailor, too ! 

’B’s often Scot an’ ’e’s often not, but ’is work 
is never through, 

For ’e laughs at blame, an’ ’e writes for fame, 
an’ a bit for revenue, 

Bein’ a poet—’er majesty’s poet—soldie: an’ 
sailor, too! 

’E’ll take you up to the arctic zone, ’e’ll take 
you down to the Nile, 

’E’ll give you a barrack ballad in the Tommy 
Atkins style, 

Or ’e’ll sing you a Deepsea Chantey as the 
bloomin’ bo’suns do, 

For ’e is a poet—’er majesty’s poet—soldier an’ 
sailor, too. 

An’ there isn’t no room for others, an’ there’s 
nothin’ left to do ; 

’E ’as sailed the main from the ’Orn to Spain, 
’e ’as tramped the jungle through, 


An’ written up all there is to write—soldier an’ 


sailor, too ! 

There are manners an’ manners of writin’, but 
’is is the proper way, 

An’ itisn’t so hard to bea bard if you’ll imi- 
tate Rudyard K. ; 

But sea, an’ shore, an’ peace an’ war, an’ every- 
thing else in view— 

’E ’as gobbled the lot !—’er majesty’s poet— 
soldier an’ sailor, too. 

’E’s not content with ’is Indian ’ome, ’e’s look- 
in’ for regions new, 

In another year ’e’ll ’ave swept ’em clear, an’ 
what’ll the rest of us do? 

’B’s crowdin’ us out !—’er majesty’s poet—sol- 
dier an’ soldier, too! 


HALL CAINE’S MATERIAL. 
Our readers will be interested to know that 


the names of the hero and heroine of Hall . 
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Caine’s novel now running in this magazine 
are of New England origin. A year ago, when 
Mr. Caine visited America on his copyright 
mission, the story had already been sketched 
in his mind, but he had not named his charac- 
ters. While here he called at Gray Gables, 
President Cleveland’s summer home. Just 
outside the gates there is a little gray New 
England churchyard, and he went inside and 
scraped the lichen off some of the old stones, 
ina casual search for agood name. He dis- 
covered that of ‘John Storm.” ‘‘ Quayle’? is 
an old Manx name, but ‘“‘Glory’’ was also 
found in New England. 

Mr. Caine has searched London for the 
material for this story. He went into the 
under world, the under social world, and he 
has said himself that were he to tell the truth 
concerning what he saw there, the effect would 
be nothing less than startling. He has the 


most fixed views concerning Christian social- 
ism, and in this book he gives illustrations of 
some of his ideas, creating, as he does so, a 
powerful human drama. 


A POET’S PROSPERITY. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich has written little of 
recent years, and has made no effort to keep 
himself before the public. He has seemingly 
rather preferred to take his place with the men 
who made Boston the literary center it once 
was. It is his financial prosperity, perhaps, 
that has kept much of his work from the 
world. He published a poem, some years ago, 
in which he lamented that the muse who had 
visited him in agarret had deserted himin his 
days of ease, and refused to show him her 
face. He has literally known the garret. His 
parents were people of small fortune, who 
lived in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. They 
took him asa boy to New Orleans, but while 
he was still a child he was sent back to his 
grandfather’s home, where he went through 
the series of adventures narrated in ‘‘ The Story 
of a Bad Boy ’’—which remains one of the best 
books ever written for children. At sixteen 
he had to give up the hope of a university 
career, and went to work as a clerk in a count- 
ing house. 

It was here, on an open ledger, that he wrote 
‘‘ Baby Bell’’—a delicate, pathetic poem which, 
though its author was a youth of eighteen, 
seemed only possible as the outgrowth of an 
experience. It opened the doors for him, and 
gave him the acquaintance of the late Henry 
lL. Pierce, who helped him to make the hand- 
some fortune which he owns, and who has 
lately died, leaving him another. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S TWO ERAS, 
The early ministers of this country were a 
rugged lot of men, whe did much for America 
in more ways than one. Often, in the little 
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towns where they lived and struggled on small 
salaries, their homes were the only places 
where books or anything approaching culture 
was to be found. ‘Their sons had a great 
advantage over the boys about them. They 
breathed in from childhood something that the 
others generally learned afterthey went out 
into the world. Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, 
Longfellow, and an innumerable host of the 
men who held their hands on the destinies of 
this country, were the sons of ministers, 

Edward Eggleston was the stepson of a well 
known Methodist preacher in Indiana in the 
days when the Missouri River was considered 
the outer boundary of the West, beyond which 
lay an unknown land of Indians, buffaloes, and 
wilderness. Young Eggleston grew up with 
absolutely no schooling, but with a fondness 
for books, and became in his turn a circuit 
rider. Seeing him today and knowing his 
early history, he is like a man who contains 
within himself two generations of American 
life. It was not until 1866 that he began edit- 
ing a paper for young people called Zhe Little 
Corporal, which was eventually purchased by 
St. Nicholas. Water he came to New York, 
and wrote ‘“‘The Hoosier School Master.” It 
has been said that ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was 
the only American book which has ever been 
more widely read. But from that to Mr. 
Eggleston’s last novel, ‘‘The Faith Doctor,” 
is a cry so far that it appears impossible. 
The two books are as different as the life of 
the young and ardent Methodist, preaching in 
log huts in the wilderness, is different from 
that of the elegant man of the world in his 
beautiful New York home. 

Mr. Eggleston is only one more example of 
the possibilities in the life of the adaptable 
American. 





A PICTURE OF THE POPE. 

Justin McCarthy gaiplea a reputation as a 
popular writer upon corltemporary history long 
ago, with his ‘‘ History of Our Own Times.”’ 
When the ‘‘ Public Men of Today” series was 
being edited for Warne & Co., the English 
publishers, they put one of the most im- 
portant works, the life of the present Pope, 
into the hands of the Irish author and poli- 
tician. 

Few men have ever taken a more important 
part in the control of the affairs of the Chris- 
tian world than Leo XIII. It was a great sur- 
prise when the hitherto unknown Bishop of 
Perugia, Cardinal Vincenzo Gioaccheio Pecci, 
took the grasp of the world which has been 
his ever since his election to the papal office. 
He had had no acquaintance with public 
affairs outside of Italy, except for a short 
period in his youth, when he was papal 
nuncio at Brussels. But what he learned 
then, he remembered, and he governed his 
bishopric asif it had been a kingdom. Pius 
IX saw and recognized his great ability, and 
made him cardinal chamberlain of the Roman 
church. 

All through the reign of Pius IX, the ponti- 
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ficate had been declining in power. ‘The 
church’s temporal sovereignty was taken away, 
Italy was united, and Rome became its capital. 
In some quarters it was expected that there 
would soon be no pontiff. But Leo XIII came 
with the head of a statesman. His first vic- 
tory was in Germany. Bismarck, through the 
Prussian minister of public worship, tried to 
bring the Catholic church as completely undcr 
his government as the Lutheran. The Pope, 
in the most dignified fashion, appealed to the 
Emperor William. The result was the resigna- 
tion of Falk, and the friendship of Germany 
for the wise old man in Rome. 

Mr. McCarthy thinks that the dominating 
quality of the present Pope is ‘‘a passion for 
philanthropy.’’ Not only is he dearly loved 
by his own people, but he has made himself 
respected all over the world, both as the highest 
ecclesiastical official and as a powerful and 
benignant personality. Prejudices have died 
before his gentle common sense. Mr.McCarthy 
has made a picture of him which is so fine it 
causes us to lose sight of the author. 

THE BYRON “ REVIVAL.” 

The revival of interest in Byron must send a 
cynical smile over the faces of a good many 
people who collected libraries longer than 
twenty five years ago. Mr. Henley and the 
Earl of Lovelace have both been at work on 
the brilliant young nobleman’s life and 
poems, getting them into shape for the con- 
temporary reader. A good editor is very 
desirable sometimes, but Byron happens to be 
one of those men who break through any sort 
of a surrounding crust. He does not need any- 
body to give ‘“‘notes’’ on his works. He 
speaks for himself. Mr. Henley, however, 
has given us, not only his own opinions, but a 
very fair picture of the poet’s life and times, 
and we are in a measure gratefulto him. But 
we wonder if he is conscious how he is be- 
littling his own school. Byron belonged to the 
day of “‘live,’’ vigorous men. He may not 
have been a saint, but he never descended to 
the unspeakable depths of the Decadents, and 
he certainly never was a “‘ minor poet.” 

Some of us can remember when Byron went 
out of fashion, particularly in America. He 
was called wicked and unclean. Nice critics 
who taught us that to read a book because it 
had a plot was to grovel in intellectual shame, 
hid his poems, or smiled at them as belonging 
to the dark ages. If you liked Byron you 
couldn’t like Emerson’s essays, or the novels 
where Johnny Jones started somewhere and 
passed Minnie Smith on the road. When 
Byron took a theme, he managed to stir up 
something, and to be stirred up was unintel- 
ligent. It was romantic, and words could not 
express the bad form of being romantic. A 
generation fed on dryness and stagnation, and 
it became diseased. The ‘‘ yellows’? came 
upon it, as if it had been a badly nourished 
peach orchard. The people jwho had called 
Byron unclean found themselves reading Ver- 


-laine. The vigorous red blood of the 































































Byronic era was never more needed. He is a 
tonic, and he has come in time to save another 
generation from a period of ‘“‘Green Carna- 
tions.’’ 





GEORGES SAND’S LOVE LETTERS. 

After reading the last lot of Georges Sand’s 
letters to Sainte-Beuve and to Alfred de 
Musset, we feel like quoting in all seriousness 
what Richard Le Gallienne has just said of his 
“‘Golden Girl’’—although we cannot believe 
that even that poseur intended it for anything 
but satire in his new book : 


I cared not for what mire her feet have 
trodden. ‘There was a pure heart in her 
voice. Sin is of the soul, and this soul had 
not sinned. The result was golden, whatever 
the dark process may be. Was it simply that 
she was one of the rare few who can touch 
pitch and not be defiled? Or was it, as I have 
sometimes wondered, an instinctive philosophy 
that taught her, so to say, to lay a Sigurd’s 
sword between her soul and body ? 


Certainly Georges Sand trod the mire, and 
just as certainly she kept in some ways a pure 
soul. It is surprising that her relatives have 
ever allowed these letters to reach the public. 
Considered from a literary point of view, how- 
ever, they are masterpieces. It gives us a 
cynical view of her love affair with de Musset 
to discover that some of that clever poet’s 
finest things were not his at all, but were 
copied verbatim from Georges Sand’s love 
letters to him. 





THE PEASANT POETESS OF GERMANY. 

Something of the fame of Johanna Ambro- 
sius was told in these pages months ago, when 
the world only knew that she was a peasant 
woman who had found the heart of Germany 
and struck new chords upon it. Bit by bit 
from this source and that, her story has come 
out to the world. It reads like one of the tales 
of Hans Anderson, a story which is true and is 
therefore full of impossibilities that fiction 
would never dare attempt. 

In a far off village of eastern Prussia, near 
the borders of Russia, she was born forty 
years ago, in a land of pines and snow, rocks 
and penury. She was at work as soon as she 
could walk, and as a girl was a field hand. 
She married a man named Voigt, a peasant 
like herself, had children, and lived a life 
of hardship that is almost incredible to us, who 
see little of such grinding poverty in our rural 
communities. How she learned to read and 
write, nobody quite knows. She had hardly 
even seen a book; she knew nothing of litera- 
ture or art. She had not even a bountiful nature 
to fill her heart, only cold and ‘hunger and 
bitter toil; and yet there was something in her 
soul that forced itself into expression. By 
pinching sacrifices in a life that knew no 
luxury, she found money to buy paper on 
which to write her poems. ‘They went out 
into the world, and all Germany took them 
up. 
They came to the empress, and she taught 
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them to her children. Then she called a mes- 
senger and sent him away to the distant eastern 
village to find this new poet, and give her 
honors and decorations. The village was so 
far away from the railroad, so hidden away in 
the snow and ice of winter, that he had diffi- 
culty in reaching it. When he did, it was to 
find a miserable little cabin in which an old, 
broken woman lay, seemingly dying with 
pneumonia. On the bed was a copy of a weekly 
paper, the only one that ever found its way to 
her, and on its margin was written what she 
called ‘‘The Last Song.” Her work is not 
easy to translate into English, but even in 
this medium we can understand some of its 
power: 


A song of my creating, 
A wondrous song I’d sing, 
Which like the fragrant breeze of May 
O’er earth its flight would wing ; 
¥rom north to south, from east to west, 
Its swift way it should speed, 
To every toiler bearing rest 
And sweet contentment’s meed. 


Unto the sick and dying 
Heaven’s cordial it should bring, 

The sound of its soft pinion stroke 
Still grief and suffering ; 

’Mid clank of arms and conflict hot, 
Fan courage to a flame ; 

For woe men comprehended not, 
Comfort it should proclaim. 


Where cruel wrong is reigning, 
Where sin lurks serpent-wise, 

To sweep them from the burdened earth 
To tempest force ’twould rise, 

Then gently on the house of pain 
Its balm it should distil, 

The temple cleanse from spot and stain, 
And every want fulfil. 


The empress has given the peasant poetess 
an annuity. She has not been taken away from 
her village, but she has been surrounded with 
comforts, pictures, and books, and a door to the 
world has been opened to her. Germans say 
that in her verse is the true spirit of the 
Fatherland. 





TOLSTOY AND THE HOLY SYNOD. 

A story came over, the other day, that Count 
Lyof Tolstoy was about to be excommunicated 
by the Holy Synod, but the news followed im- 
mediately that it was his cousin and not him- 
self. As excommunication, in Russia, means 
loss of property, social position, and every- 
thing else worth having, the matter was a seri- 
ous one. 

It is a fact that Tolstoy himself once stood 
in danger of the church’s terrible ban. When 
he first began writing his incendiary pam- 
phlets, the late Czar sent for him and begged 
him to desist. 

“Will your majesty,’’ answered Tolstoy, 
“ doff for an instant your imperial mantle, and 
judge my works, not as an autocrat, but as a 
mere ordinary man? If one single word of my 
writing offends your human sense, I will cut 
off my right hand.” 
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The Czar never again referred to the subject. 
The present Czarina, in whose hands the cen- 
sorship of Russian literature may be said to 
be, as her husband allows her full liberty to 
judge it, is far too enlightened a woman to dim 
the fame of her adopted country by extinguish- 
ing Tolstoy. 





ENGLISH AUTHORS OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 

With all the charges that foreign critics have 
brought against the contemporary American 
literature, there is one thing they never say— 
that there is any lack of material over here. 
In fact, it is noticeable that of late several 
prominent British novelists have come to 
America for plots and scenery, and this with 
varying success. Rudyard Kipling has written 
a deplorably dull story of the Gloucester fish- 
ing banks, which, if we are to believe a man 
who has spent much time on fishing trips with 
the men of Gloucester, resembles the real 
thing as closely as the Central Park menagerie 
resembles the depths of a jungle. Sir Walter 
Besant, on the contrary, has contrived to build 
up a capital novel from the most unpromising 
foundation—life in a religious ‘‘community ”’ 
in the upper part of New York State. 

Most wisely, Besant has refrained from at- 
tempting too much. Save for the members of 
the community, who are studiously and care- 
fully drawn, the main characters in ‘‘ The City 
of Refuge” are English. Thestory is a whole- 
some and interesting one, and it goes to prove 
how much depends upon the author and how 
little upon his material. Certainly nothing 
could be duller or more monotonous than life in 
sucha community, yet the plan of Besant’s book 
demands that most of the action shall take 
place in these restricted limits. The fact that 
he has succeeded in constructing a story 
which holds the attention from the first to the 
last shows that we have here the work of a 
master of fiction. 

In other ways, too, America is becoming a 
happy hunting ground for successful writers 
from other lands. A pilgrimage to these 
shores is apt to follow closely upon the suc- 
cess of an English author, and if he can win 
not only admiration by such a step but also 
material for future works, the investment of 
time would seem to be a paying one. We may 
be young and provincial when compared with 
the nations of the old world, but it is comfort- 
ing to knowthat we are sufficiently attractive 
to draw to us the best that all society has to 
offer of intellectual ability. We can even 
afford to incur the reproach of being lion wor- 
shipers—which most assuredly we are—for 
the satisfaction of finding that the lions do 
not need to be hunted, but come of their own 
free will to receive our admiring homage. 





MR. CRAIK’S “‘ ENGLISH PROSE.”’ 

In one of his essays Emerson remarks that 
what is most needed in our universities is a 
‘‘chair of books’’—a position to be filled by 
some professor able and willing to teach the 
art of selection, and help those who would get 
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the best out of literature to do so without 
waste of time and energy. So hopeless is the 
task of accomplishing more than a hasty sur- 
vey of the literature of even one nation that 
many a student has echoed this wish. Fortu- 
nately we are learning to economize our time, 
to take only what is worth taking, to pass by 
the chaff and select for study merely the 
literary grain; and we are doing all this because 
others who have made life studies of particular 
branches of literature have been able to help 
us. We depend upon the verdicts of promi- 
nent critics for what we read of the fiction and. 
fact of the day, and we rely equally upon the 
decisions of trustworthy authorities as to what 
is important and necessary to us in the litera- 
ture of the past. 

The past decade has seen no more able 
literary guide book than the ‘‘ English Prose” 
of Henry Craik, lately published in five 
volumes. In this hurried and yet comprehen- 
sive review of English prose writers from 
Mandeville, Wycliffe, and Chaucer down to 
Arnold, Eliot, and Stevenson, Mr. Craik and 
his fellow authorities have accomplished 
an arduous task and one for which they 
deserve the gratitude of students far and 
wide. It is a map, upon which the progress 
of English thought and the influences govern- 
ing that progress are traced as clearly as cur- 
rents upon a marine chart, and it is in addition 
an invaluable work of reference. More than 
two hundred authors are reviewed in the five 
volumes, each being represented by extracts 
from his best known writings, and treated 
briefly in biographical and bibliographical 
notices by Mr. Craik and his assistants. 
Among the latter are such critics and literary 
authorities as George Saintsbury, Edmund 
Gosse, Reginald Brimley Johnson, W. Macneile 
Dixon, and W. P. Ker. 

But it is to Mr. Craik that the lion’s share of 
praise is naturally due, and no one who has 
looked over ‘‘English Prose’’ will grudge 
praise for the ability and conscientious labor 
which has made this invaluable reference work 
possible. Mr. Craik does for students of 
English literature all the elementary and irk- 
some part of their task. He brings together in 
compact form the best of what his country has 
to offer of famous prose, so that with this 
summary of authors to choose from one may 
select a special line of study, using ‘‘ English 
Prose ’’ as a guide book and demonstration of 
side issues and influences. 





IN BRIEFER MENTION. 

How small a thing is fame! The follow- 
ing story is told by a clerk in the book 
department of one of the large department 
stores. A young man inquired one day for 
Barrie’s latest book, and finding there were no 
copies in stock, left an order for one, saying 
he would call for it in a few days. About a 
week afterward the clerk saw, as he supposed, 
his customer passing by the counter, and, has- 
tening after him, touched him respectfully 
upon the arm and remarked, 

















‘Margaret Ogilvy’ is waiting for you, sir, 
over here by the counter.” 

To his consternation the man turned, and 
showed himself to be not the customer at all, 
but a total stranger. Consternation was changed 
to amusement, however, when the young man 
replied, 

“You have made a mistake, I think. I 
haven’t the pleasure of Miss Ogilvy’s acquaint- 
ance !”’ 

* * * * 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner was once asked 
to put his name in an autograph book, and, 
being of an obliging disposition, wrote as fol- 
lows, intending to compliment his many 
friends among stage folk : 

‘‘ After all, it is the players who do the serious 
work of the world.” 

Miss Ada Rehan, then playing in ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal,’’ chanced to be looking 
over the book some time later, and, coming to 
Mr. Warner’s name, wrote her own below, to- 
gether with Lady Teazle’s famous remark in 
the screen scene : 

‘There is not one word of truth in what that 
gentleman has just told you !’’ 

The most amusing part of this is that Mr. 
Warner has never seen the book since it left 
his hand, and that if this paragraph should 
meet his eye it will be the first hint he has had 
of Miss Rehan’s little joke upon him. 

* * * * 

We hear that during the present month a 
new volume of short stories by Frank R. 
Stockton willappear. The author of ‘‘ The Lady 
or the Tiger’’ has so many admirers that an an- 
nouncement of a new Stockton book is always 
interesting. ‘‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht,” the sequel 
to ‘‘The Adventures of Captain Horn,’ is 
having a wide sale—a fact which is proof of 
the author’s popularity, for ‘“‘Mrs. Cliff’s 
Yacht’’ is a most disappointing sequel to the 
spirited tale of the Inca treasure. Coming 
from any other hand it might have been com- 
mended, but the public expects greater things 
of Frank R. Stockton. He has yetto write a 
dull short story, however, and his new book 
will be welcome. 

* * * * 

All sorts of reasons have been assigned for 
discontinuing periodicals, but that advanced 
by the editors of a short lived literary daily, 
lately defunct, surpasses them all in frank- 
ness. After a two weeks’ trial they discovered 
that the enterprise necessitated rising at six 
A. M., and devoting all their energies to the 
little publication, and this being, on the face 
of it, unreasonable, they ingenuously decided 
to abandon their project. A most wholesome 
example, and one which the editors of so 
called ‘‘ freak’’ periodicals would do well to 
emulate. — 

And, by the by, as regarded this little daily, 
Mr. Stedman appeared in the light of a pro- 
phet. “It is so very superior and opinionated,”’ 
he said one night, ‘‘that I imagine a month 
will see the last number.’’ Not a month, as it 
happened, but a week! It is not hard, how- 
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ever, to predict the end of the freak peri- 

odical. The old proverb about a fool being 

born and one dying every minute is as nothing 

compared to the manifold births and deaths in 

the publishing world. 
? * * * * 

At the time of the appearance of Stevenson’s 
““Child’s Garden of Verse”? we commented 
upon the singularly beautiful work done by 
the illustrator, Mr. Charles Robinson. A large 
number of drawings of equal merit appear in 
Mr. Gabriel Setoun’s ‘‘The Child World,” and 
we are again constrained to venture the verdict 
that these child pictures are the work of a 
master hand. As examples of decoration 
we know of nothing better in the draftsman- 
ship of the day. Mr. Robinson has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in being associated first 
with Stevenson and then with Mr. Setoun, 
who is plainly Stevenson’s follower in verse 
making for children. 

“Gabriel Setoun”’ is the zom de guerre of 
Thomas H. Hepburn, a young Scotchman who 
is the author of several novels, the best known 
being “‘ Robert Urquart.’”? He started in life 
as aschoolmaster, but the recognition accorded 
to his books caused him to take up literature 
as a profession. 

* * * * 

The unaccountable silence of England’s poet 
laureate, of whom we publish a portrait on an- 
other page, is attracting widespread attention. 
Since the appearance of that immortal lyric, 
‘Jameson’s Raid,’’? Mr. Austin has confined 
Pegasus to the stable, and thereby temporarily 
ceased to enrich poetical literature with his ad- 
mirable effusions. It is just possible that the 
laureate intends to conduct the business of offi- 
cial verse making upon strictly businesslike 
principles, and that as the salary attached to the 
position is meager, the poetical output is to be 
meager also. Or, again, Mr. Austin may be 
somewhat in dread of the criticisms of Mr. 
William Watson, that singularly acute and 
plain spoken gentleman who in “‘ The Purple 
East’? proved himself to be no respecter of 
laureates. 

* * as * 

Protest has already been raised against the 
practice of publishing indiscriminately the 
letters of famous men after they are dead and 
helpless. The famous living can save them- 
selves from such an outrage by exercising care 
in their correspondence, but they are powerless 
against the foes in their own household who 
seek to turh a shameless penny by peddling 
their puerile reminiscences of the deceased. 

Here is Mary Angela Dickens talking trivial 
nonsense at so mucha line about her grand- 
father—‘‘ Venerables,’’ as they called him— 
almost thirty years after he has passed away, 
and when all the legitimately interesting details 
of his life have already been picked to the 
bone. We have indeed reached the dregs if 
we can find time to listen to descriptions of 
the tone of a man’s voice as he remarks to his 
grandchild, laid up by an accident, ‘“‘ Well, 
how is the hurt leg this morning ?’”’ 
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IN VANITY FAIR. 
MASQUEs and dances, dinners and teas, 
Musicales, operas, plays, 
Gossip and gallantry, ways of ease, 
Folly fraught nights and days; 
Cups of pleasure, full to the brims, 
And never a cup of care, 
Fads and fancies, hobbies and whims— 
This is Vanity Fair. 


Booths, and buyers, and belles, and beaux, 
Baubles purchased and sold, 

Rings and rubies, ribbon and rose, 
Gold, and the greed of gold; 

Leaders of fashion, crimped and curled, 
Débutantes debonair, 

Calm and cynical men of the world— 
This is Vanity Fair. 


Puffs, and powder, and pearls, and paint, 
Suppers, and smiles, and frowns, 
Here a sinner and there a saint 
(But both in expensive gowns !), 
Flowers, and feathers, and fans, and frills, 
Glamour, and gloss, and glare, 
Ah, and a host of unpaid bills! 
This zs Vanity Fair. 


But the strangest thing in this market place 
Of trinket and tinsel toy, 

Is, watching the throng, the sorrowful face 
Of a timid and tearful boy, 

With bow and arrows in disarray, 
Poor little Love, beware ! 

How did you come to lose your way? 
This ts Vanity Fair! 


TO BE INTELLECTUAL. 

If you want to achieve a moment’s social 
distinction nowadays, you do not give a ball; 
you present a library to a college, or you write 
a volume about some subject of more or less 
tremendous importance. The more learned 
the name of your book the better. It makes 
very little difference what is inside, for nobody 
is going to read it. 

If you cannot present libraries or write books, 
join a reading class. This isn’t as simple 
and inexpensive as it sounds. In the first 
place, the class must be small, and it must be 
exclusive. One can’t read Dante with awoman 
whose husband’s grandfather was just a coun- 
try school teacher, and who has not made quite 
money enough to live it down. Dante and 
Browning and other purveyors of literary pabu- 
lum for the elect can only be enjoyed when 
there is no possible doubt as to the social 
position of the people who are gathered to- 
gether to receive wisdom from their genius. 
The enjoyment is still more complete when 
there are anumber of other people who wanted 
the privilege afid didn’t get it. 


Moreover, among these seekers after truth 
there is no one who is qualified to read. They 
do not care for the simpler writers, whose work 
might be made intelligible by any reader of 
ordinary intelligence. The author must be 
“interpreted”? bya professional. There must 
be a little stage for the professional to sit on, 
with some palms behind her, to provide the 
proper background; and there must be tea and 
cakes to refresh the_wearied intellects of her 
auditors. 

Ten or a dozen of Browning’s poems, taken 
judiciously in this fashion, will prime almost 
any society brain with intellectuality for a 
whole season, will stiffen the muscles of the 
face into severe lines, leading away from fri- 
volity. They will qualify the learner to talk 
upon almost any subject, and to feel quite up 
to donating money to a library. 

THE MARBLE HAND. 

The Trilby foot has tripped-away. The fad 
of having a cast made of my lady’s toes, heel, 
and ankle has been relegated to the shelves 
where the cobbler keeps his lasts, and in its 
place we have the casting of hands. The hand 
has long been the theme of painter and poet, 
and now it remains for the sculptor to make 
beautiful models for those who would perpe- 
tuate its individual lovelinesses in marble. The 
veins will be pale blue and delicate, the fingers 
posed in the most artistic way possible, and 
the coloring must of course be an exquisite, 
transparent white. The fad has not grown to 
such an extent as to include the possibility of 
some scion of African or Indian blood wishing 
to display a cast of one of his most useful 
members. 

We may perhaps have noticed, in the ceme- 
teries, the ‘marble hands that lie on the flat 
slabs; we have found them carved on the 
headstones with a bunch of marble roses or a 
dove in their long, white fingers; we have 
seen them clasped icily over a tomb that covers 
Peter Van Duysen and his faithrul consort. 
They are associated with either the graveyard, 
the art school, or the medical college. But if 
it is a fad there will be plenty to follow it, and 
in time we may expect to see cabinets full of 
marble hands, the name of the original at- 
tached to each one. They may come in use- 
fully, some day, to be placed over the tomb of 
their owners. In this event we should advise 
that the hand be pointed heavenward, not 
downward, if the words “Gone Home”’ are 
to be inscribed over the departed one’s last 
earthly bed. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF MIND READING. 
There is a new game—or perhaps it is only a 
variation of the same old game. ‘The theory is 
abroad that it is possible, under certain condi- 
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tions, to read every thought by the dilation of 
the eye, by the pulsation of the hand. The 
principal conditions are two, and it is hard to 
say which is the more important—that the 
reader should know how to do it, and that he 
and his subject should be insympathy. Under 
such circumstances, we are impressively in- 
formed, every movement of a muscle is a tele- 
graphic message. 

It is really remarkable to see how accurately 
professionals can arrive at an understanding 
of the character of their subjects. They may 
call it thought reading, palmistry, graphology, 
or what they will; all that we laymen can feel 
is that different people give us different atmo- 
spheres, Either from practice, or by a natural 
gift—or probably both—the character reader 
interprets subtle signs as Sherlock Holmes 
turned mystery into history by deciphering 
the stains on a shoe or the finger marks on a 
dusty window sill. It isa delightful pastime 
for the amateur—the most amusing part of it 
being to find how far astray his guesses prove 
to be. But it appeals to those whose lofty 
minds impel them to become seekers after 
truth, and alsoto those who want a good excuse 
for a prolonged and soulful téte-a-téte. 

If you chance to pass by some quiet nook in 
a country house where people congregate for 
house parties, or perhaps at a ball, or in the 
hour after dinner, do not start away and an- 
nounce an engagement because you have seen 
two young people—or possibly two people who 
are not young—sitting side by side, eyes gazing 
into eyes and hand clasped in hand. They are 
two sympathetic souls making experiments in 
mind reading. 


THE BRIDAL BOOK. 

It is easy to place its beginning, but to say 
where it shall end is another thing. Who 
but a woman would think of such a thing? 
A bridal book wherein shall be set pieces of 
the trousseau; flowers from the bridal bouquet; 
flowers from the chancel; pieces of white rib- 
bon that fenced off the bridal pews from the 
common crowd; the cover of the wedding ring 
box, torn from its border; lace from the cake 
boxes; bills of fare from the various hotels at 
which the newly wedded stopped; time tables; 
the hair dresser’s, the tailor’s, the modiste’s 
cards, placed in among the dry goods portion 
of the book; hotel bills; car tickets from some 
distant city; sprays of wild flowers gathered 
while on the honeymoon—and things too many 
to mention. Of course such souvenirs are not 
to be displayed to the vulgar eye, for this 
wondrous volume must be kept separate from 
the guest book, wherein is written the names 
of the guests at the wedding. 

Some brides may extend the list of souvenirs 
still further, and have hairs plucked from the 
tails of the bridal span of white horses; a but- 
ton off the groom’s coat; a piece of the officiat- 
ing clergyman’s surplice, and possibly a lock 
of the reverend gentleman’s hair; a wick from 
the altar candles; fingers from the gloves of 
the important guests at the wedding; portraits 
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of the choir boys, the minister, the maids of 
honor, and the pages; photographs of the 
church, the house, the bridal breakfast party, 
and each hotel stopped at; labels from the 
wine bottles, receipted hotel bills, and so on. 
And upon the cover of the bridal book these 
words should invariably appear: ‘‘ What fools 
these couples be!” 


FLOWERS A LA JAPANESE. 

The Japanese have sent an emissary to teach 
us that roses “all in a bunch”? are inartistic. 
We must learn that each flower is symbolic of 
something, and arrange them accordingly. 

The red rose is a falcon, 

And the white rose is a dove; 
The red rose is for passion, 
And the white rose is for love, 
says the old song. But in this new flower 
reading, the red flowers are male, the white 
female, and due regard must be paid to their 
appropriate grouping. What calamity would 
befall if the red roses were all together, we 
never knew before; but they tell us now that 
such an outrageous arrangement has the same 
effect upon our minds as would be caused by 
the sight of a mob of anarchists, if only we can 
understand those delicate disturbances in our 
subconscious emotions. People at a dinner 
table decorated with red roses alone are in a 
frame of mind to say things they may regret; 
while if the decorations are all white, there 
reigns a peace which is not piquant enough for 
good digestion. Yellow flowers will put a 
melancholy upon the company, and fill it with 
pessimism, unless they be relieved by much 
green and white. 

That a great many dinner parties in society 
are flat failures we all know, even when the 
cook is of the best. It is pleasant to discover 
that success depends upon the decorations, 
and that guests can be put into the proper 
frame of mind by skilful harmonies in the 
flowers. But good taste must be used here as 
elsewhere. A floral symphony that would suit 
a banquet of the Friends of Erin would not do 
for a wedding breakfast. 


THE MODERN TILT AND TOURNEY. 

It happened, once upon a time, that chivalry 
was in vogue, and the knight hung the favor 
of some lady fair on his helmet, and went out 
to do battle for his honor and her smiles. 
Rival suitors tilted at each other with heavy 
lances, and often were seriously wounded and 
even killed. The ladies sat about on platforms 
and applauded them, and when the joust was 
over some one of them gave a guerdon of a rib- 
bon knot ora glove to the one who had un- 
horsed the most opponents. It was a brave 
show, and a serious, forevery man who entered 
took his life in his hand. 

Nowadays they are having tourneys at the 
country places, and our young men of fashion 
are riding before the youth and beauty of so- 
ciety. But they are not hitting at each other, 
nor are they in any danger of hurting them- 
selves, They take a ‘‘lance’’—that is, a long 
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pole sharpened at one end—and run their 
horses at a wire from which rings are sus- 
pended. The ‘‘ knight’’ who takes the great- 
est number of rings from the wire is the victor. 
There is no clash of steel, except when the 
rings rattle against the wire. 

If any one does not quite understand the 
dignity and beauty of this sort of entertain- 
ment, he can see it in miniature by going to al- 
most any place where a “‘grind organ’’ plays 
the music fora merrygoround. The children 
who ride the wooden camels and elephants at 
Coney Island play at tourney by snatching 
tings as they whirl by the wire. They use 
their grimy little fingers instead of a lance, 
and instead of crowning a ‘‘ queen of love and 
beauty ’’ with a bead and pasteboard crown, as 
is the custom in fashionable society, the victor 
gets a free ride. 


STAIRCASE TOBOGGANING. 

From “‘ Merry England”’ comes the import- 
ant and instructive intelligence that house 
parties have discovered a new amusement— 
that of sliding down stairs on tea trays. A few 
fractured ribs and dislocated collar bones are 
said to have resulted from this diverting and 
intellectual pastime; but it is described as 
great fun, besides being a genuine novelty. A 
good many years ago we were amused—or pos- 
sibly shocked—to read how Barbara Dering, 
the tall, golden haired Virginia girl, slid down 
haystacks with her departed husband’s cousin; 
but stairs are certainly more risky places for 
“coasting ’’ than haystacks, and probably no 
more decorous or dignified. 

We hear of races between rival tea trays, 
each bearing its load of eager and excited stair- 
way tobogganists. Victory in these contests 
is more a matter of luck than skill, for a tray 
is less susceptible of management than a 
horse, oreven a bobsled. The result is often 
a promiscuous heaping together of the racers 
at the foot of the staircase, bruised but not 
discouraged. 

Some moral censor gravely issues a warning 
that the merry maiden who coasts on a tea tray 
with the jolly young heir is not exactly the kind 
of girl the heir will marry. But what of this, 
if the heir enjoys it, the maiden enjoys it, and 
the spectators enjoy it? 


A STUDY OF WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 

A clever woman’s ridicule of masculine 
attempts at exterior attractiveness, published 
under the title of ‘‘ The Deterioration of Manly 
Beauty,’’ has aroused the ire of a disputatious 
German, one Baron Rudolph von Larisch. Von 
Larisch has replied with what he is pleased to 
term an anthropometrical and esthetical study 
on ‘‘The Defects of Woman’s Beauty.” He 
agrees with Schopenhauer in a conclusion that 
“‘undergrown, small shouldered, big hipped 
and short legged women are not comely.’”’ To 
his own perfect satisfaction the baron proves 
that geometrically the female form is a failure, 
while man’s figure isa success. The fact that 
woman appreciates this inferiority is shown, he 
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says, in woman’s effort to conceal her limbs in 
flowing garments, reaching sometimes to the 
knee, sometimes to the ankle, sometimes to 
the feet, but always far enough to hide from 
man the defects in her proportions. What 
she fails to do with her skirt in this respect 
she accomplishes by a constant alteration in 
her mode of dressing, moving her waist up or 
down with stays, squeezing in or pushing out 
her natural figure, or wearing hoop skirts, 
bustles, and crinoline. 

“* Still,” says the baron, “most men of our 
time have ceased to perceive the defects of 
female beauty. Woman has deceived and 
misled her admirers for so many generations 
with her smooth, long gowns that only a few, 
educated by constant practice in measuring 
the proportions of the female form, fully 
clothed,” have clear and unbiased opinions as 
to her figure. 

Most readers of this terrible arraignment—if 
the baron’s work should ever reach a circula- 
tion sufficiently important to permit a differ- 
ence of opinion—will certainly not number 
Von Larisch among the designated “few with 
unbiased opinions.”’ 


LENT. 

The popular pastime known as Lent is once 
more with us. Someold fashioned people im- 
agine that Lent is a season of self denial and of 
test. Itisn’t. Mous avons changé tout cela! 
Rest, some one has said, is a change rather than 
cessation of occupation, and on this basis alone 
can Lent be called a restful period. We have 
had four months of dinners, dances, and teas, 
and these frivolities have begun to pall. There- 
fore we welcome the forty days from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter, if only for sweet vari- 
ety’s sake. 

But let not any one suppose that the wheels 
of the social machine are allowed to grow 
tusty. On the contrary, they receive a fresh 
application of oil, and continue to whirl mer- 
tily. Tobe sure, there are certain things which 
one must not do at this season. Dancing is 
prohibited, and dinners are limited to twelve 
people. In former years German opera has 
been substituted for Italian, as being less frivo- 
lous, and the theaters have been devoutly 
patronized. Such is Lent! 

We are reminGced of the small boy who was 
allowed to play with his toys on Sunday pro- 
vided he gave them sabbatical significance. 
His Noah’s ark was admissible, because it was 
part of Biblical history, and a favorite mascu- 
line {doll served to beguile the weary hours, 
being ingeniously characterized as St. Paul. 
“Men are but children of alarger growth,’ and 
there is much in New York’s observance of 
the penitential season which suggests the 
apostolic doll. But what matter? If the booths 
of Vanity Fair be draped with sackcloth and 
sprinkled with ashes, that is all that the most 
puritanical can demand. Within them, business 
may go on as usual. 

As somebody has said, ‘‘ There is no need to 
borrow trouble simply because it is Lent!” 





“MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE.” 

PATRIOTISM has been largely in the air and 
in the newspapers during the last few months. 
While the demonstration has in many respects 
been a pleasant and commendable one, it has 
suggested one or two observations. 

The meaningless worship of a fetish is not 
patriotism. Mere enthusiasm for a flag is not 
in itself a noble thing. Without a real and 
practical sentiment behind it, it is worthless 
and actually dangerous. The man who cheers 
himself hoarse for the Stars and Stripes, leav- 
ing just enough voice to swear off his taxes, is 
not a valuable type of citizen. He is no better 
than the man who clamors for war because he 
is a deaier in rifles or army shoes. 

Patriotism means the love of one’s own 
country, but does not imply the hatred of all 
other countries, or of any other country. It is 
a sentiment that involves no comparisons, no 
spirit of offensive action. The sort of loyalty 
that sings 

O Lord our God, arise, 

Scafter our enemies 

And make them fall, 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks— 
is the bloodthirsty sentiment of a bygone and 
less civilized age. ‘‘My Country, ’t is of 
Thee” that true patriotism thinks. Its spirit 
was never better expressed than in the fine 
line Robert Browning wrote amid scenes 
famous in the history of his own land: ‘‘ Here 
and here hath England helped me—how can I 
help England ?’’ 

The sense of responsibility, of duty, is the 
kernel of patriotism. How can we help 
America? 


THE PACIFIC CABLE QUESTION. 

WHEN Congress has settled, to the pleasure 
of the administration and the manufacturers, 
all bills pertaining to the tariff, time may be 
left during the regular session fora serious 
and practical consideration of the proposal for 
a cable across the Pacific. Great Britain is 
now preparing to join her American and Aus- 
tralian colonies by wire. Such a cable would 
of course be under British control, and might 
on occasion ‘be entirely monopolized for the 
military and naval purposes of the imperial 
authorities. Not a few people in the United 
States have wondered why our own govern- 
ment should not possess an equal amount of 
enterprise ina matter that is of greater im- 
port to us than to any other nation. With the 
Hawaiian government ready to welcome such 
a bond, with Japan eagerly reaching out her 
hand to aid us in landing wires on her shore, 
and with the fact that such an undertaking 
would be practically certain to be profitable 
from the start, it is: strange that the public’s 


wonder has not already become an emphati- 
cally expressed demand. 


THE PASSING OF THE BEGGAR. 

AT last it would seem that New York stands 
a fair chance of being rid of her professional 
beggars. For years the streets of the chief 
American city have been infested with mendi- 
cants who “held up’’ the passer by with a 
persistency that would hardly have been tole- 
rated in Constantinople. The police commis- 
sioners’ new policy has, at the time of writing, 
been in operation for a month, and with appar- 
ent success. 

The first suggestion of an organized and 
systematic effort toward the suppression of 
professional mendicancy in the metropolis 
came from the Charity Organization Society. 
This body of workers, the police magistrates, 
and the department of charities and of correc- 
tion, working together, hit upon the plan that 
is now being tried with satisfactory results. 
The system goes direct to the evil. Two police- 
men are detailed to the work in each police 
court district. These men patrol the streets in 


citizens’ clothes, and keep a sharp outlook for 
beggars, using careful discrimination as to 
those they arrest, but exercising no leniency 


in the case of “‘old timers.” If a beggar can 
give asa reason for his asking alms that he 
has a family and is out of work, and that he is 
the victim of any sort of misfortune, the officer 
will instruct him as to the best means of get- 
ting immediate aid. Even without a reasonable 
excuse of this nature a beggar is seldom taken 
into custody, until it is known to the officer 
that he is a professional vagabond. 

The new law not only aims at relieving the 
public thoroughfares of an utterly unworthy 
and very offensive class of -beggars, but goes 
deeper, and seeks to distinguish the genuine 
cases of distress from fhe frauds that are so 
common and so obtrusive. The real suffering it 
hopes to relieve by offering all the aid at the 
disposal of the charitable societies ; the dross 
it}will dispose of by placing it in institutions 
where itching palms are made to work and 
whining voices ask only to be allowed to earn 
an honest living. 


POLITICS AND COSTUME. 

Wuy do American voters cherish such 
peculiar ideas about the personal appearance 
of their candidates for office? So long ago as 
1856 a Presidential candidate was defeated 
largely because his campaign portraits showed 
that he parted his hair inthe middle. There 
is no reason known to physiology or common 
sense why hair parted in the middle shouldn’t 
cover just as much integrity and brains as hair 
soaped down from a division on either side. 
But the bucolic prejudice is mighty in the 
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land, and the Republican party has never 
since chosen a Presidential candidate with 
hair parted centrally, unless it was the broad 
part placed there by nature and years. 

Every newspaper in the State of New York 
commented last autumn on the fact that the re- 
cently elected Lieutenant Governor dared to 
flutter about among the delegates to the nomi- 
nating convention, in the evening, attired in 
conventional evening dress. But Mr. Woodruff 
braved the animosity of rural delegates, and 
not even his foolhardiness could stop the suc- 
cess of the carefully arranged slate. He was 
nominated and carried into office by the tidal 
wave that swept New York. In acloser con- 
test, his clothes might have cost him both 
nomination and election. 

The New York TZimes, in commenting 
recently on portraits of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, called attention to the 
contrast in the attire of*the two officers, and 
stated that the Governor always wears clothes 
of somber hue and unfashionable cut. His 
portrait shows his long, thin neck encircled by 
a white necktie and turned down collar. This 
is said to be his customary garb, and is sup- 
posed to commend him to the heart of the 
average and ignorant voter. It doesn’t make 
any real difference to any one but Governor 
Black and the tailors what kind of clothes he 
wears, but why should the hideousness of his 
attire win votes for him, and the conven- 
tionality of Mr. Woodruff’s work the other 
way ? 

It requires deep research into the human 
mind to discover the reason for the animosity 
created by good clothes. Even Carlyle’s phil- 
osophy might fail to explain why the rural 
politician must adhere so closely to black 
broadcloth and baggy breeches, and the 
Tammany leader to his shiny tile. Every 
practical politician knows that these necessities 
exist; and while in his own consciousness he 
may sneer at the people who create them, he 
would no more dare disregard them than a 
superstitious girl would venture to cross a 
funeral. 

Politics is a tyrannical trade, and makes 
many a man wear bad morals. Wearing bad 
clothes to catch votes may be one of those 
small vices which bear the same relation to the 
political career that pitching pennies does to 
that of a professional criminal. 





THE PROPHETIC PESSIMIST. 

HE is persistent, periodical, irrepressible. 
With long drawn face and anxious eyes he 
bobs up at regular intervals to announce 
some new disaster that threatens the human 
race. It is no mere matter of conjecture; 
he has facts and figures to prove all he 
says. While ordinary mortals have been 
groveling in blind enjoyment of the present, 
his eagle gaze has penetrated far into the 
future. He hears the grand, slow tread of 
coming ages. He has calculated anywhere 
from a hundred to a million years ahead. He 
warns us that the world’s stock of coalis nearly 
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exhausted, that its timber will not last much 
longer, tuat its food supply will soon be in- 
sufficient; worse yet, the sun will fade and die, 
the moon will reflect its light no more; the 
earth will dry up, and become a frozen globe, 
bare of water and air, and incapable of sup- 
porting any form of life. 

One of the latest discoveries announced by 
these veracious seers is that Manhattan Island 
is sinking into the Atlantic. It is indeed alarm- 
ing to know that the American metropolis 
will one day be engulfed by the relentless 
waters of the ocean. ‘The surges that now 
lave the classic shores of Coney’s Isle, where 
every prospect pleases and only the beverages 
are vile, will roll deep over New York’s 
loftiest roof gardens and tallest business build- 
ings. The daily fracture of ribs on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge will be a thing of the distant past, 
and the trolley and cable cars will slay their 
hundreds no more. Seaweed will grow on 
Trinity spire, and the office of MUNSEY’s will 
have been removed to Tarrytown or Tioga. 
Our horror at this impending catastrophe is 
somewhat mitigated, however, when we learn 
that itis not scheduled to arrive for several 
thousand years, and that the alleged rate of 
subsidence is almost infinitesimally small. It 
could be entirely counteracted, apparently, by 
laying an extra course of masonry along our 
sea walls once in every two or three centuries. 

The pessimist is always with us and has 
always been with us. He was just as earnest 
and impressive in the days of Job as he is 
now, and as he will be a score of centuries 
hence ; and yet the world rolls on as if he had 
never warned it of its approaching destruc- 
tion. 


A TRANSCRIPT OF THE TIMES. 

THE man who keeps a file of MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE possesses a valuable library—a tran- 
script of the times. Does he desire to follow 
the movement of the art world, he has only to 
turn to the department of ‘‘ Artists and Their 
Work ”’ to find a connected series of notes on 
the development of American art, with repro- 
ductions of the most famous paintings selected 
from the galleries of the world. Is he fond of 
the play, then in “‘ The Stage” he has a chroni- 
cle of the most noteworthy productions from 
month to month, with chats about the players 
and superb portraits of the men and women 
whose names are on many tongues. Music 
lovers are not neglected, and in the ‘‘ Public 
Eye’ the buyer of MUNSEy’s learns concrete, 
pithy facts about people who are making the 
world’s history. 

In serial stories, MUNSEY’s presents the best 
work of the most famous writers, and its short 
stories are representative of the most up to 
date work in this difficult field in which 
American authors have won special distinction. 

So much for the MUNSEy’s of the present ; 
for the future a still wider scope is planned, 
and coming numbers will have some genuine 
surprises for those who make a study of the 
modern magazine. 
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BN : N OT one in a thou- 
ee iN sand, of the five 
ey se oo millions of bicycle 
riders in the United 
States, ever stops to wonder why one pneumatic 
tire is easier riding and faster than another, or why 
one tire punctures oftener than some other; but 
everyone knows that a pneumatic-tired bicycle runs 
easier and carries one farther and faster with the 
same effort, than a solid-tired wheel. Our space 
here is too limited to consider these matters in full 
detail ; it is quite evident, however, that a man in 
walking, has to lift his own weight at least an inch 
at every step, which is a pure waste of energy ; just 
so with the old velocipedes—the steel tires had to 
bump over the pebbles and obstructions which they 
met and the rider had, consequently, to lift his own 
weight and the velocipede, as well, over these ob- 
stacles ; on rough roads it was harder than walking, 
on smooth roads it was easier ; but no road was ever 
made smooth enough to avert all jarring and bump- 
ing with the old steel tires. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that you could fit a bicycle with tires made 
wholly of airand ride it over the same rough road. 
Then these air-tires, being perfectly elastic, would 
contract or expand when your 
wheel went over alump or a hol- 
consequently, your bicyele 
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would not be lifted, no energy would be wasted in 
making jolts and jars, but all your muscle would go 
to drive the wheel ahead and to make speed. Asa 
matter of fact, however, we cannot make a tire of 
just air alone ; the nearest we can come to it is to 
make it of air confined in an elastic tube. Now, it is 
evident that if we could make the walls of this tube 
of some substance which was just as elastic as air, 
and, at the same time, tough enough to defy punct- 
ure, we would then have an absolutely perfect tire ; 
but this, too, is plainly impossible ; the best we can 
do is to approximate, more or less closely, to these 
ideal conditions. From the facts just stated, there 
follows the invariable, unchangeable, constant ‘‘ law 
of the pneumatic tire’’; it is this: The nearer we 
can make the walls of our tire approach the 
pliability and elasticity of air, the faster but the 
more easily punctured will be the tire; as, con- 
versely, the tougher and less pliable we make the 
tire, so will the tire be safer from punctures 
but clumsier and slower—no tire can be speedy and 
at the same time puncture-proof, as no tire can be 
puncture-proof and at the same time speedy. In 
spite, however, of this immutable law, and in spite 
of the complex and mutually contradictory nature 
of these desirable qualities, it is quite possible for 
the skillful manufacturer who is alive to these con- 
ditions to combine them in such different proportions 
as will suit different roads and riders, and this is pre- 
cisely what we do. It is quite possible also to dimin- 
ish—almost to do away with—the annoyance of 
puncture, by providing a suitable, simple means of 
repairing while on the road, but we will tell about 
this on another page. By a long series of delicate 
and complicated experiments with the speed-tester 
and strength-tester at our factory, and by the actual 
tabulated experience of thousands of riders, we have 
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learned to determine exactly what material and 
form of construction produce the greatest speed for 
the racer, and what produce the greatest speed con- 
sistent with a fair degree of freedom from puncture, 
for everyday riders. 

For example : 


“ARMY VIM” TIRE—PUNCTURE-PROOF. 

In fhe southwest, the Cactus Thorn offers an 
extra peril to the delicate tread of the pneumatic 
tire ; riders in those districts must therefore have 
a tire which is absolutely puncture-proof: for 
military service, too, where bicycles are used for 
business and not for pleasure a puncture-proof tire 
is necessary; but we do not recommend puncture- 
proof tires for any other use as they have no great 
speed. In making our puncture-proof tires we do 
not use metal in the tread as it has no.resiliency 
whatever; we introduce, instead, a special pliable 
fabric, which absolutely de- 
fies puncture, and is far 
easier to ride. This tire we 
call the ‘‘ARMyY VIM.’”’ It 
weighs 4% pounds per pair 
in 28x1% inches size, has 
the ‘‘ pebble-tread ”’ surface. 
and is fully guaranteed. 


FOR PLEASURE- 
RIDERS. 

By far the largest class 
of riders is made up of 
those who ride for pleasure: 
they must have a fair degree 
of ease and speed in their tire 
and are willing to take the 
small puncture-risk which is 
inseparable from those qual- 
ities—that is, if the tire 
maker provides free (as we 
do) the means of making a 
repair while on the road 
with no skill required. For 
such riders we make the 


*VIM-B”’ 







““Vim-B,’’ which we are always improving, 
and which has the most perfect balance of 

speed and non-puncturing qualities of any 
kind yet made. It is constructed of close-woven fab- 
ric, woven by ourselves in a peculiar manner so as 
to retain the greatest degree of pliability consistent 
with the strength required: on our strength-testing 
machine it shows a degree of wearing-strength twice 
as great as any other, and on the speed-tester it 
shows a speed equal to the best. After experi- 
menting with it for three years, we finally put it 
on the market in 1895. It immediately jumped 
into such popular favor that in 1897 all the new- 
comers in the tire manufacturing business, are mak- 
ing their goods with the same external characteristics 
as ours. The strength of a tire, however, is not in 


its surface, and it requires long experience to acquire 
the art of making a durable tire; the wise cyclist, 
therefore, will let other riders do the experiment- 
ing, while he chooses for his own riding the tire that 
has passed the experimental stage. 

This tire, like all our tires, is cured in open heat; 
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VIM SPECIAL TIRE. 


that is, the tire itself is brought directly in contact 
with live steam instead of being enclosed in an iron 
mould, Any rubber maker will tell you that this 
process preserves the life and springiness of rubber 
toagreater extent than any other form of curing. 
A broiled steak is cooked more evenly than a fried 
steak. Furthermore, in open heat there is more cer- 
tainty of a uniform heat, which is imperative; as the 
thermometer bulb stands in the steam itself and must 
be of the same temperature as the steam surround- 
ing the tire. In closed heat the thermometer is in- 
serted into the iron mould, and the temperature may 
be, and in fact usually is, different than the heat at 
the tire. The “‘ pebble-tread ” surface, on which we 
hold good patents, prevents side slips, saves the be- 
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ginner many a tumble, and is appreciated by the old 
rider who rides in rain and mud: it will climb hills 
better than any smooth tire made, and is easily 
the best all around tire on the market. It is 
recommended by us as the most desirable tire 
for the generality of riders. It weighs 3% pounds 
per pair. 
“Vim TANDEM.” 

A great many bicycle manufacturers are very ne- 
glectful about selecting the proper tires for tandems. 
Not only is there a double weight on the tandem 
tire, but there is double the torsional strain ; so that 
it has to be twice as strong as a single tire, to with- 
stand the severe service. While our ‘‘ VIM-B”’ has 
been successfully used for tandem work in a great 
many cases, yet we do not advise people to use it 
for that purpose. Our ‘“‘ Vim TANDEM ”’ tire, which 
has been so very successful during the past year, is 
made unusually strong, and if riders who contem- 





plate using a tandem will see that the “Vim TAN- 
DEM ”’ tire is on their wheels instead of an ordinary 
road tire, they will be safer from accidents. It 
weighs 4% pounds per pair. 


“Vim SPECIAL ’’—FOR FAST RIDERS. 


Another class of people is composed of those who 
enjoy a good brisk spin and like to ride 12 or 18 
miles an hour, or go out with the boys on a century 
run: they enjoy a springy, easy-riding tire—a tire 
that approaches, as nearly as possible, to our ideal 
air-tire, and yet one that will not give them too much 
trouble with punctures. We experimented in ’96, put- 
ting out about 20,000 pairs of ‘‘ Vim SPECIALS,” and, 
with the knowledge gained from these and from our 


. speed-testing and strength-testing machines, we feel 


perfectly safe in recommending to this class of riders 
a tire which exactly fills all their requirements. In 
planning its construction we have had in view at all 
times the idea of speed and ease of riding. The 
fabric is made of setected material, so as to use the 
smallest quantity consistent with amply sufficient 
“strength ; and it is woven in 
the circular shape of the in- 
flated tire. In this way the 
strain on every strand is 
made precisely equal and 
each one does its full share 

of the work. A fabric woven 

in tubular form, without any 
seam at all, gives the greatest 
possible strength to resist 
bursting pressure; and the 
threads yield in the most ac- 
commodating way possible to 
the indentations caused by 
the obstacles that the tire passes over, and 
yet are held firmly together so that they 
cannot spread apart. The process of mak- 
ing this tire is simple. First, we make a 
seamless rubber tube around which we put 
a seamless fabric; we then make another 
seamless rubber tube, and around this we put an- 
other seamless fabric; then we putone of these 
rubber-fabric-tubes inside the other, and about the 
whole wrap a rubber cover which makes the tread 
of the tire: then all are vulcanized together. In this 
way we produce the most nearly perfect tire that has 
yet been made. It is really two complete tires made 
into one, though it weighs no more than the regular 
““VimM-B” road tire. It hastwoseamless inner walls 
of rubber; it has two seamless fabrics. In the old 
style single-tube tires, if the air founda pin-hole in 
the inner wall it would leak out through the cover 
in several places all along the tire. But as the 
chance of a pin-hole in two separate walls of the 
same tire is very small, a ‘‘ porous’ ‘‘ Vim’’ is next 
toimpossible. Again, in the ‘‘SPECIAL,’’ the two 
fabrics, being separated by a rubber wall, play freely 
over one another ; consequently the whole combina- 
tion is more pliable and the tire faster than any other 
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VIMOID REPAIR KIT. 


yet made of similartype. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that this tire punctures more easily and re- 
quires more care and attention than the ‘‘ Vim-B.”’ 
With “Vimorp”’ it can be readily mended, but to 
those riders who dislike the annoyance of possible 
puncture, and to the great pleasure riding class, we 
still recommend the ‘‘ Vim-B”’ as the best all-round 
tire. The “‘ SpEcIAL’’ weighs, per pair, 3% pounds, 
has the “ pebble-tread ”’ and is fully guaranteed. 


“Vim RACING TIRE.” 

For the track racing man, who demands speed 
only, we make a track-racing tire. We test this on 
our speed-machine simply for this one quality, con- 
sequently it lacks durability and would continually 
puncture if used onthe road. It weighs only two 
pounds to the pair and is not guaranteed. 


‘“* VIMOID.”’ 

As we have already explained, a fast tire cannot 
be puncture-proof, so it must be easy to repair, and 
this is the problem we have had to solve. Our 
chemists have spent their time this year past, in 
perfecting a device for repairing tires that is abso- 
lutely simple. Everything in the past, from the 
cumbersome, treacherous detachable-tire, through 
the cemented-on inner-tube, to the plug kit for 
single-tube-tires, has been complicated and unsatis- 
factory. All of these are theoretically sound, but in 
actual practice on the road, they are inefficient and 
bring about worse difficulties than the original 
puncture. The single-tube-tire has been accepted 
by all experienced riders—men who know tires— 





simply because it is the fastest type and offers the 
fewest chances of unnecessary accidents; the only 
accident common to it is the one common to all 
tires, the necessary accident of puncture: make it 
possible for any one to repair his tire in any place 
at any time, and the pneumatic tire problem is 
solved. Our chemists have solved this problem 
with ““Vimorp.”’ It isa secret preparation in the form 
of a plastic compound to be forced into a puncture 
from asmall tube. It has been tried by riders for 
about a year, and the results are such as to com- 
pletely revolutionize all methods of repair. To use 
““VImMoID’’ no skill is required; only intelligence 
enough is needed to insert the nozzle of the tube 
into the puncture and to inject enough ‘‘ VimorpD ”’ to 
form a head inside the tire; then the ‘“‘VimoIp”’ 
quickly hardens and becomes a part of the tire itself. 
The Kit is smaller than a hand-pump, and can be car- 
ried in the vest-pocket orin the tool-bag. It sells for 
fifty cents everywhere, or will be mailed by us on 


receipt of price. If you specify any style of ‘‘ Vim ' 
tire on your ’97 whieel, you will get a ‘“‘ Vimorp Kirt "’ 
free with the bicycle. 


“Vim”? GUARANTEE. 
All ‘‘ Vim" tires which have the red brand (with 
the exception of the track racer) are guaranteed for a 
period of six months from the date they are pur 





chased by the rider, and will be repaired free if pre- 
sented within that time at any of our stores or at 
any of the numerous repair-shops which we have 
established all over the world. Our large out-put 
of tires warrants us in fitting up these repair-stations 
so that riders can have their tires repaired with the 
least possible loss of time in case they should geta 
bad cut, or suffer some accident which is beyond 
the reach of *‘ Vimorp.”’ 
CONCLUSION. 

To conclude—our advice in condensed form is 
this: First, ride no tire except a single-tube tire. 
Second, in cactus countries or for military use, ride 
a ‘Vim ARMy.”’ Itis puncture-proof. Third, for 
pleasure, ride the ‘‘ Vim-B.’’ It has freedom from 
puncture, is fast and easy riding; ‘‘ Vomorp”’ mends 
it if itdoes puncture. Fourth, for speed ride the 
“VIM SPECIAL.’’ It is the fastest roaa tire made, and 
can be easily mended with ‘‘ Vimorp ”’ wiien it punct- 
ures, but itis liable to puncture. /7/¢h, no matter 
what wheel you buy, insist on a ‘‘ Vim” tire, and 
you will get it. Insist on a ‘‘ Vim” tire with a ved 
brand ; those are the best we make. Insist on a 
““VimMoID”’ kit in the tool bag of the wheel you 
buy, and punctures will have no terrors for you. 

We issue no catalogue, as this advertisement takes 
its place ; but we will be pleased to give any fur- 
ther information regarding our products to any one 
writing us. 

We have stores or agencies where our goods can 
be seen, in every large city in the worid. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CoO., 
275 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tailor-Made Suits, *5 


Our new Spring Catalogue of styles is a mirror of fashion for dressy women. We 
show in it all the newest Parisian ideas in Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Skirts, ete., and 
will mail it /vee, together with samples of materials to select from, and a_ perfect 
measurement diagram, to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. All of 
our gowns are made to order, giving that touch of individuality 
and exclusiveness so dear to a, the feminine heart. 
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Our ‘Catalogue 


illustrates charming costumes fashioned after La Mode’s latest dictates: 






Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Stylish Cloth Dresses and Eton Suits, $5 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. Black Silk and Satin Skirts, $8 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses (10 to 16 years), $4 up. Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Riding Habits, $10 up. 





Among our samples are the latest novelties, and all the dainty ideas in new suitings from which you could wish 
to select your Spring costume or Bicycle Suit; We pay express charges to any part of the world. Write to-day; you 
will get Catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors and Dressmakers, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Ostermoor Patent 5] 5. 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Is superior to the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made in 
cleanliness, durability or comfort. We pay transporta- 
SES: tion charges anywhere and sell on the distinct agree- 
=a y, ment that you may return it and get your money back 
(if you want it) at the end of 30 days’ free trial. Ao- 
Jor sale at stores. Send for free handsome pamphlet, 
‘‘The Test of Time,’’ and learn about Patent Elastic Felt. 








Compressing the 
felt layers into | 
the tick 





Wy ; 
Thousands of ajlinainin and lertimnontals, We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Our book, “Church Cushions,” mailed free. 


oy 41. 6 in, wil be sont ‘unless otherwise speciaedy, OOS TERMOOR & CO., 114 Elizabeth St., New York. 





. » Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 


One ket either Wonderful Branching Aster, New 
THE CUIDE -= apan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice nixed, for [ 5 cts. 
and your Choice J two packets 25 cts., three packets 3@cts. Full retail price 45 cts, exmanecoeomet 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables,and is up 
to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


Every Tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a Coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seeds Free. 


cay ihbeayand ve wuteene® ~~ JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


packet of Flower Seeds free. 














a 


is something that ought to be 





NS Willi, There 


* tacked up in every grocery! 
= WE GIVE) It’s on a signboard over a large 
~ YOU New York store in Broadway, 

om ‘ where they don’t believe that 


tt SST WHAT | “substitution” pays. And no- 


ms YOU body does believe it, except 
e shifty and short-sighted store- 
Mee keepers. When a woman wants 
: _ ASK FOR “ Pearline, for instance, she won’t 
oo ty ot be satisfied to have some inferior 
D Che i1\ \\WA\ . washing-powder in its place. It 
is a fraud on the customer and a fraud on Pearline. You 
can help to put a stop to it. When you ask for — 
don’t let any imitation of it be substituted for it. 


SRMOA QS! LIBS AZ, 
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THE MOVEMENT \ 
is the life of a watch. Itsaccuracy makes 
the watch valuable, its inaccuracy 
worthless. The “ R/VERS/DE” or 
“ROYAL” Waltham movement in 
any kind of case is as accurate a watch 
as it is possible to buy. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 





The 1897 AZolians 


The present year is marked by the production of two new instruments of the 
Aeolian type. These are: 


THE AEOLIAN ORCHESTRELLE, Price $1350.00. 
THE PRINCESS AEOLIAN, . 75.00. 


These two instruments at opposite peer y A are the costliest and the cheapest Aeolians we 
make (Aeolian Pipe Organs excepted). Each is admirable 
in its way, but the more remarkable of the two, all things 


considered, is 
THE PRINCESS 


A few of its advantages: 


Price.— Until the introduction of this instrument the cheapest olians 
cost $230.00. The price of the Princess is less than one third of this, and 
brings the instrument easily within the means of everyone. 

Repertoire.—It plays all the music published for the regular Holians— 
practically any piece of music ever composed. 

Expression —Itis played in exactly the same manner as, the larger and 
more expensive instruments, all the changes of “ expression” and “‘ tempo ” 
are directly under the control of the player. 

Toue Quality.-—The Princess hasu’t all the variety and volume of the 
Kolian Orchestrelle, but it is powerful enough for the largest parlors and even 
for a moderate sized hall. The quality of the tone is excellent. 

kKey-Board.—It has a regular keyboard and can be played just like any 
ordinary piano or organ. . Jt is practically two instruments in one case. 

Design of Cases.—' The case of the Princess is plain, nothing in the way 
of elaborate carving or ornamentation has been attempted, Cheap work of 
this kind is always unsatisfactory and much worse than none at all. The Price 
at which the Princess is sold does not admit of expensive decoration. Al- 
though plain, the case is in thoroughly good taste, and the lines are graceful 
and pleasing. ‘They can be furnished in oak or mahogany finish. 


THE ZEOLIAN COMPANY, 18 West aad Street, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue 12 
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” ALFRED PEATS 


a D PI ‘“ Xa 
WALL PAPER V 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy, they are the best made and 


handsomest papers in the market and can only be bought of us or our agents, 


Fine* Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Papers, 7c. 10c. 5c. and up—F oral, 
Stripe, Chiniz, Dresden, Delft-effects, etc., and many new colorings which are 
not carried by general dealers, 3c. 5C. 7¢- 10C. and up. All our papers are onc- 

half the regular retail price and 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. | 
An Agent Wanted tensirinecsmicis “We 


refer customers who write for sam- 
ples to our Pagents. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with the agent’s name 
on free, and in many ways assist in making the work pleasant and profitable. It is 
NSF a business that pays well the year round, but especially so in the spring, when 
(unart o> ® every one is papering. Agents’ outfit complete, $1. 
= For samples, or particulars about the agency, write 
> to nearest address. 











NOT PATENT, NOT CHEMICAL, but the 


paint best painters use on “- work. 


Common Da t 
Sense ain | 
Saves — HAMMaR PAINTS, the best. 


for everything, inside or outside. | 


Your ue a i $1. 10 The cut forms 


The equal of any paint a gallon is j 
Money at $1.50; you save the 30 per cent of this issue of 








by buying and adding the Linseed Oil yourself, that 


th fact hi t for. e 
oes maniacs cree sou rantpeess!” Mi insey’s Magazine 





¥ gallon Linseed Oil, any where . 22% 

Makes 1 gallon of paint ready for use . $1.10 2 
This is the ‘common sense” of it. Weare the only paint Are printed from 
manufacturers giving you this advantage. As to dura- | 
bility, we guarantee satisfactory wear for 5 years, and our | the Ink of the 


25 years’ experience proves it. 


Our book “Truth About Paints” free for the | W.D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., 


asking. Tells you all the whys and wherefores, 





gives suggestions for use of colors, and is full of Limited. 

valuable information to house-owners. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
Ask Your Dealer for Hammar Paint, \ 

If he doesn’t keep it, don’t let him sell you any 

other for his benefit; Ze can’t sell you any paint \ 


that ts better, and he will charge you more for 
what he sells, but send us your order, we will have 
it filled. Any sized order delivered freight pre- 
paid, at your depot. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1210 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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pays the bill when you buy shade rollers. 
See to it that you are satisfied. Nevermind 
what the dealer wants you to buy. 


THE IMPROVED 


Hartshorn =: 
Shade Roller: 


has end fittings, which make it revolve on 
an exact centre. No tacks are needed to 
attach the shade. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Improved with holders, and see that 
the Stewart Hartshorn autograph is on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. = 
TTTTTTPTTTTPPPLTETPLTEUPRLTPERLTEULE EUR LOU PC ULC LLLP 
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Guesswork makes poor paint of the best materials, 
The ingredients in hand-mixed paints are simply 
shoveled in; resulting in an excess of some constituents 
and a deficiency of others. The paint, when applied, 
blisters, cracks, ‘“‘chalks,’”’ wears off in a short time. 
Every drop of PATTON’S Pure Liquid PAINTS 
is made in exact, unchangeable proportions—of the 
most durable materials—and perfectly mixed by im- 
proved machinery. Result: Patton’s Paints are the 
best spreading, longest wearing paints and have the 
most brilliant, lasting colors, Durability guaranteed. 


Prices range from 75 cents per gal. by the barrel, to §1.50 per 
single gallou, freight paid to any R. R. station east of Denver. 
Patton’s House Painting Model—new, patentei— 
capable of 20,000 color combinations. free of our agents, or mailed 
for 10 cents. ‘‘How to Increase the Size of your House with 
Paint” free upon postal request. 
Also Patton’s Paint (white paste form) same quality. 


JAS. E. PATTON ©O., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 
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THE BROAD ROLL-RIM 
OF THE 


Steel Clad Bath 


(PATENTED) 
Adds much to the comfort of this ‘* model ’’ tub. 
It is absolutely sanitary, indestructible, low- 
priced. 
There is no other like it th:t is not an in- 
fringement of douttful quality and construc- 
tion—doubly dangerous to buy, 


Handsome Catalogue Free from 


Steel Clad Bath Co. of New York. 


415 to 421 West 26th St. 


Stam ped 














Steel Ceilings. 











DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and 
BEST for all classes of Buildings. est stcvtt 


Send for catalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 48 Sherry Strect, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water S:. 
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Anything, fom 
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a pinhole to 
a long cut in the 


UNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES | 


+ Can be easily repaired without tools 
or materials, and a novice can make a 
permanent repair in a few minutes with- 
out tools, using only the common materi- 
als and his two hands. 


There are more DUNLOP TIRES in 
use to-day than all other makes com- 
bined. They cost nothing on a new 
wheel. Insist on having DUNLOP’S. 
You cannot go wrong on them. 


Send for free Catalogue to the 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE 


504 W. 14th St., New York City { 
} CHICAGO Branches : TORONTO t 


(2 0-0 0-0-0 0 0-0-0 6-6 0 €-0-0-6-0 6 06-00-00 0-9 








These are the only 
tools you'll need 


P i 
YEAR BOOK FREE: O 
‘-ECStearns € GC 


(x) = Syracuse. N-Y- 
v yan + Buffalo NY: 





- San Francisco,Cat- 
«Paris, France:. 





Tinkham Cycle Company, New York Agents, 








zt 


te $100. is the price of 


X * 
A ~ LZ “mt 15, yy ‘ 
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And we want you to know why they’re worth 
it. Our booklet on the subject you will find 
interesting and profitable reading. Ask for 


' pooklet M. Its free. ) 
THE WINTON BICYCLE CO. 
5 109 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. g 
( N, Y. Office, 123 Chambers Street. 
G Philadelphia Office, 17 N. Tenth St, PS 
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|THE PERFECTION OF WORKMANSHIP 


197 
SINGER 


Saddle 


AND HYGIENIC QUALITIES. 


& 


of Ler . 
ONE FSO 





NARROW 
IN 
FRONT. 





It’s the rattan base and the peculiar weaving of it that makes the 
saddle so elastic and comfortable. The Cross-weaving prevents 
spreading sideways between the legs. The V-shaped aperture 
relieves all injurious pressure. Bya turn of the set 
screw the seat can be made as hard or soft as 
desired. Five sizes and three colors. 


PRICE, $3.50. 


HULBERT BROS. & C0, 
31 & 33 W. 23D ST., NEW YORK. 














No. 306-310 W. 59th St. 
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‘or ies7 wiise THE BANNER 
FOR 1897 WILL BE | 
We did not get out our ’96 lamp until late oS g : 
in the season, but we could not make them in < 3. 00 iS 
# fast enough. Our ’97 is greatly improved P i Siena 
@ and will more than please its purchasers. Nee where in United as 


Throws a powerful, broad light, and illuminates 
ground to perfection, Extremely handsome in 
appearance. Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
$3.00, to any part of the United States. 


SS ESESSSSSL SSS SSS ESE SET EES 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 
Will Not Joit Out. 
* No Solder to Melt. : - ‘ 
® AH Parts Removable. a Burns ker= 
; Fills on Outside Oil Fount. sp = Wat osene in 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. . —— ked fount. 
Easy to Take Apart. S : > lo splashing. 
Easy to Put Together. ¢ 4 —e— 53 inches 


A Perfect Road iiluminant. = — high. * 
Has a Positive Wick Lock. a = P Weight, 12 oz. 


EHH SKFKEFEE BEG 


A Sites Sore —_— p Handsome 
E KKK KEI SE cxf eEES SE SST side lights. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. © 
Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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Saddles 


: yield to pressure only where it 
is directly applied—each strand 
a «- For 1897... is firm, yet independent, that is 














EIGHT STYLES why. Thus these saddles are 


buoyant, soft, and give a steady, 


giving variety in size and shape ample to secure position to the cycler. 


suit all riders however particular. Sold by 
all good dealers and Furnished Free Send for Catalog “ X.” 
on any new wheel if the purchaser insists. “ HUNT MFG. CO., Westboro, Mass. F 


FAS NEE NO 
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From the Ashes of the Past 








J Comes 
the 
th TRIUMPH 
PRESENT 
Send for i 
Catalogue 


f FOREMOST 
; AMONG 
| THEM ALL the eo lebly hind 
FINISH AND STRENGTH SUPREME 
| EVERY POINT A GOOD POINT 
IT GOES LIKE THE WIND 


| | CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 


| AMES & FROST COMPANYemcscoy 


Sg SRE MITA 


Stands the Racket. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 











d Sodloteske Sostoske sk Soslodk Sodoskekostototoroste lodtodetostock Sotto 


™ Duplex 


SADDLE insures ease, 
comfort and a grace- 
ful attitude. 
Scientifically constructed 
to adapt itself to the weight 


of the body and permit 
absolutely free movement. 














Nosloske Sotoste Soaks 


Soke 


BG 





RARE ITIL 







‘SYLPHS EMBODY MORE 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS iat 
AND SPECIAL FEATURES THAN Wes 

ANY OTHER 1897 WHEEL NS ‘ 


OTA SN 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
$40 10$75-ALL SIZES 
(ATALOGUE FREE ~ 


GENERAL AGENTS 













Show how the pads re- 
ceive the weight of the 
pelvic bone protecting the 
spine and entirely relieving 
the sensitive parts of the body 
from pressure of any kind. 


@ Insist on the DUPLEX. You 
can get it FREE on your1897 
wheel if you demand it. 





Sent 














AREA IAN EATER 













Dupomes © ycle Co., Phila. P carriage 
J. W. Buck! ley, oa x won : prepaid 0Oo 
uth St.. New York. 
Baldwin, Robbins & Co. oe — 
oston. recei 
Davis & Stevens Mfe. Co., f : - 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. g of price The Duplex Spring the secret. 


Patented Aug, 26, 1895, 


5 Wlandactnas Mlrchants Warchouss Chicago 


ELLE LEE LEE LEE ELLE EEE EEE 


New Eng. Fare. & &C ae Co.., 


eapolis. 
E. L. Rose & Co 
Bingha’ ampton. N. Y 
) D. Alonanter, Atlanta,Ga. 
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AMBLER 


BICYCLES 


* THE I8YEAR OLD WHEELS” 
1897 


POPULAR LIST PRICE 


$80. 


¢ 
« Md 


THE GREAT STRENGTH 


for which RAMBLERS have always 
been famous, lies in the special 
care used in the selection of high class 
materials and thorough workmanship, 
the principal strengthening feature 

_ being the more expensive but stronger 


Ne) V4 ee) 


WITH. 
FisH-MouTH OUTSIDE REINFORCEMENTS. 








BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED RAMBLER BOOK, TELLING ALL 
ABOUT WHEELS, FREE AT ANY RAMBLER AGENGY IN THEU.S. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG.CO. 


CHICAGO, BOSTON.WASHINGTON, NEW YORK BROOKLYN, DETROIT, 
Kc CINCINNATI, BUFFALO. ~~~ COVENTRY & LONDON ENG. 


= co —— “4Y => ow), 


—— 
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Gladiator 


THE BEST WHEEL AT ANY PRICE 


$85 


Spartacus__ $65 


A GOOD, DURABLE, HONEST BICYCLE 


Commodore. $40 







Discrimi- 
nating 
Riders © 


and Responsible 
Dealers (agents) 
im should write us. 









The 
Mechanical 


Perfection 
of 796 will be 
maintained with 


Gladiator Cycle Works - Chicago 





TRADEMARK. 


j \ 


bon fluo 
Bicycles 


The simplest wheel—the 

Improved twine pew 

beyond .. i age — 

all others intocu: mailed fe two 
2-cent stamps. 


Central Cycle Mfg. Co., 
31 Garden St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








OUR LIBERAL OFFER 


To any owner of a bicycle, who will send us the home address of 
twelve friends, who are not perfectly satisfied with the saddle they 
now use or who intend purchasing a bicycle, together with the name 
of the nearest rst-class bicycle dealer, we will, on receipt of such 
a list, mail to the sender a useful present that any person will be 
pleased to possess. 







THE 


be AMBURN 9 UNDER VIEW. 
AUTOMATIC CYCLE SEAT 


Is buil: on a different principle than any other seat. It isa divided 
seat, each division is adjustable and moves with every motion of the 
rider, thus avoiding all chafing. Many physicians call it the “ most 
terfect seat,’ and we make the above offer to enable us to make 
its merits more fully known to those interested in an EASY— 
HEALTHY — INEXPENSIVE — COMFORTABLE 
bicycle seat. Price $3.50 to $5.00. : 


AUTOMATIC CYCLE SEAT CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
(Write for Catalogue.) 





‘Just hear dem bells, 
Dey’s ringing everywhere* 


,. Upon application. — 


natn tet RmaremgEfl 
5 


History made LIBERTY BERL | 


honored and loved. Sweetness andj 
purity of fone have made THE NEW 


m4 DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS }y 


widely known and universally app- 
reciated; The acme of exc 


] The ideal of perfection. az 


(Mew DEPPR 
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ra) Ce) 
— ; 9 
= ty le . 
, ie. Practically Puncture-Proof + 
oh ADE to fill the demand of the great mass of riders, who oy sad oh 
Va) experience have been taught that the tire is the most import- eS 
oh ant part of their wheel. Don't take any tire offered you. Insist upon hav- a 
+. Fe ing CHASE TOUGH TREAD TIRES on your wheel. = 
° Og Safety, service and comfort insured at NO GREATER EXPENSE. Ye 
th va oh 
> NEW YORK 
: Made by L. eg. Chase & Co,_-=. é af een + 
ain CHICAGO 
%. 129 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. , 192 Van Buren St. y 
“= Send dd d hi. we will mail you, PHILA. pag 
ey FREE apne reer ok te Yon Cycle Brocton tieaced, FREE or7 Arch St. 
SHbboHhbbebehehihehehehehehehaeheahehaehreoaetoetooehoeteh> 





LLKKKCKE SESE DBSDSDDBSBB? 
*“* Hand Made” 





Cycle Saddles 


are made like horse saddles, and retain 
their perfect shape and fit. They are 
cool, healthful, easy and handsome, and 
have proved very popular. Styles for 
men, women and children, and aspecial 
style for heavy-weight riders. Thecy- 
cler who has a Brown is sure he has a 
good saddle. Furnished by any dealer 
with any new wheel, free. 


Send for handsome catalog. 
Wy BROWN SADDLE CO., Elyria, Ohio 
MEKKEKCCKEE DON DDPYDBDe; 
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The U. S. Government spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually in the testing of 
armor plate. We employ experts, equally as 
competent as those hired by *‘Uncle Sam,’’ to 
test every bit of metal used in the construc- 
tion of the famous Howard Cycles. 


Our new catalogue is full of useful 
hints and valued facts. Mailed 
free to any one, anywhere. 


s 1 00. Tandems, $ 1 50. 
\ Men and Women. 

\ The E. HOWARD WATCH 

& CLOCK CO., 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 




















































The Tire is 
Everything 


The tire is nine points of cycling. Poor tires 
make poor riding, no matter how fine the wheel, 
while a good tire makes a poor wheel almost 
good. 

We believe that the New Brunswick Tire is 
the most perfect combination of lightness and 
strength, resiliency and endurance among all 
tires—that it is the easiest-riding and longest- 
lasting—the fastest—the surest. We believe the 


New Brunswick Tires 


The Best Tires Made 


for these three reasons: We have the largest 
single-tube tire factory in America; we have 
the oldest and most experienced workmen in 
the tire business; and we can buy raw materials 
lower than any other company. We ought to 
make the best tire ; we think we do; and so do 
hundreds of thousands of riders. And yet it 
costs no more than other tires. 

We make both Basket Tread and smooth. 
Obtainable from any dealer, and on any wheel. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet ; or send a 2-cent 
stamp for 6 handsome photo cards nearly cabinet 
size. 


New Brunswick Tire Co., 


New Brunswick, N. J. 














Sterling 


Ridden by E, 
N. ROTH, of 
Chicago in 796. 







principal cities. 
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Handsome Catalogue for the asking. 
D. D. WARNER CO., 
Manufacturers, MADISON, WIS. 


CHAS. J. STEBBINS, P 
General Eastern Agent, 103 Reade Street, New York. 
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There is not such a great difference in the general 
appearance of a high grade bicycle and one of in- 
ferior quality. Shape and size are common to both. 
Enamel and nickel cover a multitude of defects. 
A cheaply constructed bicycle may have a first-class 
saddle, but a cheap wheel is never fitted with 
Palmer Tires. They are too expensive ## # BH 
The distinguishing mark of an 1897 high grade 
bicycle must be apparent to the eye. That mark 
will be a pair of Palmer Tires# ® Peo PRR HD 


























PALMER TIRES : 
MARK THE : 
HIGH GRADE : 
WHEEL : 














Our 1897 catalogue tells about rubber trees and where they grow (see illustration, ‘‘ Natives 
securing juice of the rubber tree’’), crude rubber, manufactured rubber, rubber and pneumatic 
tires, and various other things which every cyclist ought to know. Sent free to any address. 


Tue Patmer Pneumatic | ire Company 


.... NEW YORK AND CHICAGO.... 


Inside 








+ >oe aie 





oe 


PATENTED JUNE 11, 1895. 


AUT 
PNEUMATIC addles ee 


CYCLE 
Are perfection in Bicycle Seats, You sit on two air-cushions which a — 
automatically adjust themselves to the rider by means of a small tube 


that connects the two cushions. Madein four styles, Price, $5.00. — 
Do not buy an imitation. Demand ‘‘THE CRAIG."" Write for1897 | SECTIONAL VIEW, 
Catalogue BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 


CRAIG CYCLE SADDLE CoO., | 
Agents Wanted. 349 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. | O ul = 
we BOICE SPRING N ADDLE Make it the best light-producer ever offered 
4 ¢ the cyclist. In form, quality, 
The only Spring Saddle with flexible pommel wz ~ a be Pre 
which cannot bound up p ay SS ee St See 
and injure the rider. Is superiority. 


especially recommended |} The double body forced 


ies. | draught, carries off the 
for ladi R | heat of the wide, white 
Price $3.50 — it helps to produce, 

i eeping the lamp almost 
fers. of Price $4.00. ann and giving many 


M 
Boice Puncture Proof Tire Throws a strong light 50 ft. times the brilliancy of 









i i Cannot bl j t. -H h le 1 : 
Guaranteed to resist wire, glass, &c. Fn a tea. finely any ot ine cycle lamp 
WILL FIT ANY RIM.g2a~ Send for Catalogues. ground lens, full nickel; rivet- SURPLESS, DUNN & Co., 


ed throughout, reversible oil Sole Agents, 15 Murray 
BOICE MFG. CO., 23d St., TOLEDO, OHIO. |} tank. Catalogue free. St., New York. 


Made by the Hitchcock Lamp Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
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ITS THIS 


2 | SHAPE OF FRAME 


BICYCLES 


“THE A MERICAY | $100 


AS GOOD 
woe 
NAME 


PsxX3s ty 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO.. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


AMERICA CYCLE MFG. CO(\WR Sess SEND ONE 2 CENT STAMP 


FOR CATALOGUE OR FREE 








CHICAGO iy ae FROM COLUMBIA DEALERS. 
































You Get the Profits YGL 
of Dealers, Agents, Jobbers and Middlemen, by a 

purchasing direct from the Z < 

/  MANUFAGTURBR Reliable, 









No better wheels HIGH GRADE WHEELS, 
; 9 stylish models: 4 heights of frames; beautiful 
finish; elegant equipments; attractive prices. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 
We ship anywhere for examination and pay express charges both 
é ways if wheels are not asrepresented. Write for catalogue and discounts. 


ACTIE CYCLE CO., P. O. Box M, Elkhart, Ind. 
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a Bicycle 


Just because your dealer says it is a good one. He, natur- 
! ally will try to sell the wheel he handles. 


You ought to know about 


the “Rasy RuNNING”’ GENDRON and RELIANCE before 
purchasing. Special Features: —‘Truest Bearings, Most Rigid 
Frame, Superior Mechanical Construction, 
Strictly high grade. Many valuable improvements. 
rt cataloguetells good points. Sent free. 
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Gendron Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Durkee's Salad Dressing 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD FOR PURITY FOR 29 YEARS. 
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««No one who values his life would dare offer me a substitute 
for Durkee’s Salad Dressing.”-—Don Quixote, Vol. 3, Chap. 5. 


E. R. DURKEE & COMPANY, 


PREPARED WITH EXTREME CARE 
FROM THE FRESHEST, PUREST 
AND CHOICEST CONDIMENTS 


Warranted to Keep Good for Years. 


For sale by all dealers in fine groceries. 
If your grocer does not keepit don’t let him 
= _sell you any other for hisown 
on his getting you the genuine. 
other good things, has imitators, always cheaper. 
Large Size, 50 cents; Small Size, 25 cents. 


SAMPLE 





Costing Z per Plate 
C. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. WERE AWARDED 


JORLD’S FAIR MEDAL FOR SUPERIORITY TO ALL OTHERS FOR ALL THEIR CONDIMENTS 


. Always Ready 
Always Good 


An unequaled mayonnaise 
for salads, cold meat, raw 
tomatoes, pickled salmon, etc. 
Always alike. 


NEw YORK, } 


only of Salad 


rofit ; insist 
his, like all 





enough to dress a salad for four 


9 persons, mailed for 10 cents. 
Booklet, “‘ Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” free. A 
valuable book full of dainty and original recipes. 


a 140 Water Street, New York. 
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PLAYS — 

OVER 1,000 
TUNES 

OF YOUR OWN 


SELECTION. 
> 


RUNS 
FROM 20 
TO 30 
MINUTES 

WITH 
EACH 
WINDING. 


= 


Renders the most beautiful music ona steel comb with a 
brilliance and richness of tone that, has been a perfect reve- 
lation to all lovers of fine music. Plays all your 
favorite music, both classic and popular. Cannot get 
out of order like the delicate Swiss box, because of the sim- 
plicity and _massiveness of its movement. Indestructible 
metal tune dics are used, and the box keeps the most ac- 
curate time. A wonderful entertainer, which never needs 
tuning, like a piano, and is always ready to play. Hand- 
somely carved cases at same price as plain cases. Boxes 
from $14 to $70. In more elaborate cases at higher 
prices, according to style of case. " 
The largest Music 


THE ORCHESTRAL REGINA. 30. mnade. Hav- 


ing the same scope as a seven octave piano. A wonderful 
instrument. Can be arranged with money drop attach- 
ment for Hotels and Public Places. Send for handsome 
illustrated catalogue. 
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tae $25 Talking jilachine 
Is the latest Musical Talking Machine, and is a combina- 
tion of all the best parts of Phonograph and Grapho- 
phone. es ; 

It runs by spring motor power (no electricity required), and 
will reproduce two records with one winding. 

With it you can make records of the voices of your friends 
and reproduce them instantly. 

MAKES A BETTER RECORD THAN THE 
$100.00 PHONOGRAPH. 

This is a neat, compact machine that can be carried as con- 
veniently as a small hand satchel. ; 

It will reproduce records made on either the Phonograph or 
Graphophone just as loud and as perfect as the large battery 
machines. 

It can be used for either home ENTERTAINMENT Or EXHIBI- 
TION work, . 

The $25 Talking Machine has been brought out since the $40 
Thonograph and Phonograph-Graphophone, and is better than 
either. 

Send for catalogue and full information about Talking 
Machines. 


CHICAGO TALKING MACHINE CO., 
105-107-109 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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For Home Adornment 


We will send PREPAID to any EXPRESS 
or POSTOFFICE in the United States, the 


h > | } | Shown in f | 
o1ce a ms Illustration or 

. Safe arrival guaranteed. Each plant isa nicely characterized specimen and 
not a small seedling such as are usually sent out by mail, 
and are worth $1.80 at regular catalogue rates. And to 
, each purchaser will be sent, FREE, DREER’S 
“GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1897. 


The handsomest catalogue ever published 


g.A., HENRY A. DREER 
Bari * 714 Chestnut Street _ Philadelphia 
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Buy Direct 


and pay but one profit. 
Our assortment is one of 
the best and most com- 
plete in 
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Fruit and Ornamental 


eae Shrubs, Plants, 
Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, Seeds. 
Rarest New, Choicest Old. 5S 


Send for our catalogue 
today; it tells it all; an ele- 
gant book, 168 pages, 
magazine size, profusely illustrated—free, 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by 
mail postpaid, safe arrival 

and satisfaction guaran- 
teed, larger by express or 
freight. 43d Year, 32 
Greenhouses, 1,000 Acres. 


THE STORRS & 
HARRISON CO., 


Box 51 Painesville, 0. 





We willsend postpaid 


3 moe plea PALMS 
ren) 
a Mm S named kinds for 25c 
Finest for 
3 = ROSES 2%. 
as follows: 


The beautiful rose Crimson Rambler, the newest and best 
hardy climbing rose, 

The exquisite trailing Memorial rose, Wichuraiana—creeping 
and trailing. 

The greatest of all roses, Marechal Neil, the prince of yellow 
climbers. The above three Roses for 25c. 


THE CHAMPION SIX EVERBLOOMING ROSES for 25c. 


Cham fem ofthe World. The great everblooming rose. 
Snowfa ke. The purest white, always in bloom. 
Franciska Kruger. Lovely shaded, deep copper yellow. 
Gen’l de Tartas. Brilliant deep carmine, shaded violet. 
Star of ‘com The richest golden yellow. 

Crimson Bedder. Deep rich velvety crimson, 


SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FLOWER COLLECTIONS. 
6 Tea Roses. Sweetest and best.. 
6Geraniums. All colors, finest Mantle. -<ccccaseeke Sc. 
6 Carnation Pinks. Large and fragrant......... 2 
6 Fuchsias. Lovely doubleand single .... ae 
7 Chrysanthemums. Finest prize varietie~.. 
7 Coleus. Brightest and best colors................25¢. 
6 Tuberoses. The most fragrant double............ 25c. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1897, FREE. SEND FORIT. 
Send 26¢ for our new **Book on Growing 
Flowers’ containing 100 pages of full instruc- 
tions for growing all kinds of plants. 


- ‘ ~ PERERERSSESALESESSSSISLSSSLELEEEELISIASLSSIELLLLL 
amine in a many shows in 


which it has participated, 

there must be something 

Pe in the superiority claims of the 
4 RELIABLE INCUBATOR 
Z Self regulating, entirely auto- 

#7 matic, you put in the eggs, the 


(fa ” Reliable does the rest. All about 
Send your address for my illustrated ‘this and many. things at elie to 


catalogue of these superb flowers. wisi ae safe MO cha toric, 


M. B. FAXON, Boston, Mass. 4 RELIABLE iNGUBATOR & BROODER CO, ‘quincy, , ILLS 


_ TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 
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The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
in America, including all desirable novelties. Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 
edition) free to customers; to others 10 cents. Every intending buyer should have it. 


ELLWANGCER & BAR RY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
SCANT Ce CASA CANA C0 CANA CANN CO CONAN 
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pheld by Beautiful Women 


ROH 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 


Everywhere and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 


Always ask for and insist upon having 


DN 


6 4711, White Rose Transparent 


Glycerine Soap. irises" 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 
GIBBS & WAGSTAFF.NY ES 





The Good 
Things 


of this world are for those who 









The dollar paid for a year’s subscription 
to Farm-Poultry. It is better than a dollar 
saved—it’s a dollar invested; which will 


will use them. 


UN, ) 
result in increasing the profits of any one Try Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
engaged in raising poultry or eggs for mar- 2 : . 
ket. The editors of Farm-Poultry devote tain Pen and you will find it 
their entire time and attention to poultry 
raising. They have learned the secret of good enough to keep and use. 


making money with a few fowls and they 


Soe 2 Se eee Your money back if you don’t. 


Farm-Poultry Ask your stationer, or 


A sure guide to mons =. oe peeaeer: ante _ 
erence for the experienced breeder. It teaches how to L E W Cc 
get the best paying breeds; how to manage, feed and ° ° aterman Oo. 
—. them. It tells how to appar = cure = _—_. 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying maturity ; 
make hens lay when prices are highest ; keep poultry 155 and 157 Broadway, New-York. 
free from vermin ; hatch strong chickens. 

Semi-monthly. Price $1 a year; 50c. six mos. Sample copy and 


a 25c. book, “A Living from Poultry,” sent for 12 cts. in stamps. (3, ’97.) Mention Munsey. 
I. 8. Johnson & Co., 83 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 
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i that his idea of a tariff is one that gives American trade to American mechanics: the Wil ill 
McKinley Tells Us closed our shops and “boomed” business in England and Germany, This knife is 5, swell 


Depew’s Pet,” and is the product of Amer- 
ican brains and skill; has 3 blades (one a 









file), hand-forged from razor steel. file 
tested. Handle is choicest select- 
ed pearl; German silver back and 
ends. Price, in chamois case, $1.50, 
postpaid. Same knife, 2 blades, 
$1.00; plainer finish, 3 blades, 
same quality, $1.25; smaller, 2 
blades, for lady, $1.00; plainer 
finish, 75 cents. 

The lower cut we call “Our 
Masterpiece.”’ It is the best 
that can be made. Blades are 









highest grade of razor steel, file tested, 
warranted, strong enough for anything, 
fine enough for a quill pen, weighs 2 
ounces, 3 blades. Price, with ebony 
handle, $1.25; ivory, $1.50; choicest 
pearl, $2; postpaid. 

We have 400 patterns. Send for free 80- 
page illus. list and“ How to Usea Razor.” 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 

75 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

































Are you a smart spell- 
er? We give $100 away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of 
words from the word RE- 
SPONSIBLE. You can 
make at least twenty, we 
believe, and if you can 
you will get a present 
any way, and if your 
list is the largest, you 
will get $40.00 in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 
in the English language. 
Do not use any letters 
in a word more times 
than it appears in RE- 
SPONSIBLE. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any dic- 
tionary, and we allow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, _ pre- 
fixes, suffixes, any legit- 
imate word. This_ is 
the way: Responsible, 
response, rip, sop, see, 
sin, sip, soil, sob, sole, 
etc. se these words. 
The publisher of Tur 
American Woman will 
give away, on April 10, 
the sum of $100, divided 
into 24 prizes for the 
largest lists of words as 
above, $40 to the person 
making the largest list; 
$10 for the second largest; $5 each for the next five largest 
lists; $3 each for the 4 next largest; and $1 for each of the 
next 13 largest lists. We want. you to know our paper, and 
it is for this reason we offer these premiums. We make no 
extra charge for the-privilege of entering this word-building 
contest, but it is necessary to send us 25 cents silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome illus- 
trated 28 page magazine for six_months, and the very day 
we receive your remittance, we will mail you free, a beauti- 
ful picture, entitled “* The Forest Sanctuary,” 17x24 inches, a 
charming present. This offer is the greatest you have ever 
had made to you. Send your list. at once. If you win one 
of the prizes your name will be published in our May issue. 
Address THE AMERICAN WoMAN, 119 and 121 Nassau St., 
New York City, N. Y. 























AGoup waren /""). / 
W. G. BAKER Weil te bnirodue 
Teas, Spices and Baking Powder. 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 50 lbs. for a Waltham Gold 
Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set ; 25 lbs. for 
a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 180 lbs, for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle; or sell 
7s lbs. for a Boy's Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girl's Bicycle ; 
200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs 
for a Fairy Tricycle. ‘ 


Express or freight paid if cash is sent 


with order. Send address on postal for 
Catalogue. Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. G.), Springfield, Mass. 








E 





We have the largest manufactory in the world 
from which we sell direct to the consumer at 
wholesale: prices, thus saving the profits of the 
dealer, and the commissions of the agents. No 
money required until instrument has been thor- 
oughly tested in your own house. Shipped on 


E. E $160.00 


Easy payment. Send for 


S25.00 INCORPORATED FOR 50 YEARS. P i A N O 
rant —— 


3odays’trial. . . . 


Sold on instalments. 


catalogve st once it you want to obtain the great, ADDRESS 

est bargain ever offered. rite your ame a 

ess plainly, and we will send by mail same BEETHOVEN 
day letters received. Positively guarantee every Piano & Organ Co., 
Organ and Piano 2wenty-five years. P. O. BOX 841, 





and up. 











Washington, N. J. 
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-Beautiful Home; 

seDeCautlilu ome: 

= is one of the many shown in our books of designs 

aidan’ Dianning to Build 

= these books will furnish much helpful information - 

= and awaken many new ideas; they are up-to-date, * 
worth of paint ( 


= and the most =a yet published for 


uild. 

One eT) book “Artistic Home Designs’’ 
= shows many Beautiful Homes built from our 
= plans,also Designs for laying out Grounds,&c. The 
= information in this book will save you time, 
= anxiety and money when you build. Sent for 10¢e. 
= if you mention price of house you intend to build. 


= GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 20 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


those who intend to judiciously distributed adds 
$200 to the selling and $500 
to the “living in” value of 
a $1,000 house. Our booklet, 
** Paint Points,” tells how and 
where to use paint in the 
zy home and what kinds to use 
for different purposes. Write 
for a free copy to-day. 
It pays to have painted floors. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


chem Ong aoe Only $ [ 8 hp) 
ry 5. @\ Buy Direct a 


From Manufacturers. 
e Profits. 






pS SEWING MACHINEany- 
where, and prepay all freight 
charges to any railway Sta- 
tion eastof Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not as 
represented after 30 days 
test trial. Wewill shipC.0O. 
D. with privilege of 20 days 
trial on receipt of $5.00. Oak 
or walnut. Light-runaing, noiseless; adapted for light 
or heavy work, self-threading shuttle, self-setting needle, 
automatic bobbin-winder, and complete set of bestattach- 
ments free. TEN YEAR’S WRITTEN WARRANTY. 
If you prefer 30 days’ trial before paying, send for large 
illustrated CATALOGUE, with Testimonials, explaining 
fully how we ship sewing machines anywhere, toanyone, 
at lowest manufacturers’ _ without asking one cent 
inadvance. Weare hea 7 and have all makes 
and kinds in stock from cheapest to the best. Over 52 
different styles. High-Arm “Arlington King” machines 
$14.00 and $16.50, guaranteed better than machines sold 
by others at $19t0$23. We alsosellnew Sin- 
e machines (made by us) at $13, $10.50 and 8 0 0 

e@ will sell you a better machine for the i] 

same money or the same machine for less money than 
you can buy elsewhere. 

REFERENCES—First National. Bank, Chicago, 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial ports. 

This special offer is made to introduce our machines 
and makenew customers. Writeto-day. Address(in full) 


e CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
168-164 W, Van Buren St., Dept. A-113, CHICAGO. ILL. 







Machine and @ 
reliable firm. 






A First-class” 





It saves work, worry and money. 
The Sherwin-Williams Spe- 
cial Floor Paint is the best floor 
paint. Made to paint floors and 
nothing else. Made for home 
use. Doesn’t crack, blister or 
peel off. Gives a hard, glossy 
surface—flows smoothly—dries 
quickly—ready to use. Covers 
more surface—wears longer— 
and looks better than any other 
paint. Over 10,000 dealers han- 
die The Sherwin-Williams 
Paints. Different and special 
paints for different surfaces— 
notone slap-dash mixture for all. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Cleveland Chicago New York Montreal 


acoress 
33 Michigan Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
23 St. Antoine, ... Montreal, Can. 


z Copyright 1897. 
Bates-Whitman Company, N. Y. 744 
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Pimples 
are eradicated, and all facial blemishes, 


featural irregularities, and skin and ner- 
vous diseases treated at the 


John H. Woodbury 
Dermatological Institute, 


127 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK. 
Twenty-six Years’ Practical Experience. 
BOSTON, tf WINTER ST. 


BRANCHES : {cHic AG, 155 STATE ST. 
PHILA A, 1306 WALNUT ST. 


A large static electric machine in each | 


office for the cure of nervous diseases. 
Use the grand combination of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream. 
Sold everywhere. 
Send ro cents for 132-page illustrated 
book, and sample of either Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap or Facial Cream. 








‘The Natural Body Brace 


* Cures Female Weakn Restores Health and 
Vigor. Strengthens Men. 
4 sant Woman Should have it. 
Thousands Giadly Testify. 


“T cannot — to ay’ Low Gryon, in praise or thanks. 


for the Brace.” West Haven, 

4 Con teat Hk oz sin aring my B 
e anew oe nce we my Brace. 
. T run sew 1 day and work in y basee meng 


Brace bought of ri ag years did won- 

ders indeed a me, I oan now _—— id f ro = 
Braee. It cu me o 

menst~uation, bowel trouble a aun a 

weakness.”—Miss Annie Wood, Delphos, Kans., 

Aug. 5, 1895. 


Money Refunded if Brace is not _— 
Send for full information. 


NATURAL BODY BRACE co., 
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| Boe 194 SALINA, KANSAS. 








Warce AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Wateh, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
md your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money r nired. 
BLUINE co. 1 Concord Junction, 





Cancer and Tumcer 
Cured without the aid 
of knife or plaster, ard 
without pain. 

A treatise, testimoni- 
als and letter of advice 
free. Address, 


: eC U Cony VEGETABLE CANCER CURE CO, 


OHATHAM, N. ¥. 












An Honest Wheel at an Honest Price. 


SUNOL 


Before buying a bicycle write for il- 
lustrated_ catalogue. Send 15 cents for 
ee] of Sunol playing cards—the a5, cents 

in 

The McIntosh-H ate.” Ca, 
22 Long Street, RIT oO. 





26th EDITION.—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Taras zGres and re Mg oe 
ey Prof. HARLEY P. ER, F. R London, 

A.C. LONG & CON = iL Arch Si, Philada, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.”"—Atheneum. 











“POWER? POWER? POWER!! 


Fifty per cence. merease at 
no additional expense. 
Victor Vapor Engine. 


Emphatically the Perentioth 
Century Gas Engine. 
Send stamp for catalogue’ BY’ 

Reliable agents wanted. 
THOMAS KANE & CO. = 
4.66 Wabash Ave., Chicago. — 


Special to Readers of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

Send this ‘‘ad.” and 10 cents in 
stamps and we will mail you % 
Ib. af ony kind of Tea you may 
a will send 5 Ibs. of FINE 
FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 

Pea ype 7 “ad.” and $2.00. All charges paid. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 








OPIUM * MORPHINE HABIT 


PERMAN 


SSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


PAINLESS OP 1UM ANTIDOTE 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY, 


Discovered in 1868. **THERIAKI” Book Free. 
onice 312, Rly Monroe Street, 


Office 312, 78 CHICAGO, ILL. 











Teas and Coffees, 25c. per Ip. | 


DON'T RE POOR $2,200 A YEAR EASY. 
Ladies or Gents taking orders, 

Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet, 50,000 sold. Everybody, sick 
or well, buys. Business Men, Families, Physicians. Tur- 
te kish, Russian, Sulphur, Medicated Vapor 
Baths at home. Ne Bath Tubser Dr. bills. Ren- 





Wg ovates system, prevents disease. Obesity. 
a Cureswithout Medicine,€olds, Rheuma. 
tism. LaGrippe, Neuralgia, Malaria, Ecze- 
ma, Catarrh,Bright’s Disease, Headaches, Female 
im Complaints, Blood,Skin, Nerve and Kidney Dis- 
Imeases; Beauti ifies Complexion: Guaranteed. 
mm Made of best Antiseptic Rubber Cloth; coppered 


We 5 Ibs. fice 85.00. Wholesale to Agents. ook 
W. WORLD MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, 0. 


frame. 
Free. 


select, the best imported. Good 
Vesey St., N. ¥.. P. O. Box 280, 


rand 33 
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If it rots and smells— 
It’s Rubber. 


If it’s heavy and stiff— 


. 6 A 
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It’s GuttaPercha. 
If it’s light, odorless and 
impervious to mois- 


ture—it’s the only per- 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD. 


5 


ate 


sent to us secures 
a sample pair—if 
your dealer can’t 
supply you. 


¥ —_—~—S—T. 
OMO MFG. CO., 394 Canal St., New York. @ 
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$300.00 
in CASH 
25. “ane 


THis LapDies’ WAIST 
WITH BOLERO 





if 
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To Every One 


ne ..can correctly spell with the 
letters in the word “* PA’ yeep ZENS”? Using each letter 
as desired, but not Ee: times than it appears in “ Patterns ”— 

verbs, pronouns, adjectives, ——— adve plurals allowed. 
Words spelled alike, ut having different meanings, count as one 


$1 each ap apr a That is te say, we will divide ameng forty-three 
contestants the aggregate sum of $300, according te merit. Don’t you think you 
could be one of the forty-three ? TRY IT. 
The above rewards for mental effort are given free and without eonsiferation for the 
pare of attracting attention to MODES, by May Manton, the most up-to- 
ine én the its 36 pages, replete with beautiful Mlinstrations 
t y* latest styles in n dadies”, misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real neceg- 
a in every se the » Designs and Fashion Hints, being by May Manton, render 
it reliable Fashion Guide. You must send with your list 
pe words 25 aan {stamps ‘or silver] for a ‘Tween Montus’ Teta. Svescetrrion to 
MODES. Every person sending 25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, igi 
dition to three months’ 3: BECKIVE BY RETURN MAIL A Pai 





subscription, TTERN 
Lapigs’ waist, No. 6991, {illustrated above], in any size Lope 32 to 40 pared can 
measure. ‘The regular retail price of the pattern is 25 ve 

This contest will close Apri! r5th next, a the names of suc- 
cessful spellers may be published in the June. Mopes, issued May 
sth, but SEND IN YOUR LIST AT ONCE. For our responsi- 
bility we refer you to any Mercantile Agency. Address: 





Stylishly Dressed 


women now insist upon having all 
their skirts pro- 
tected at the bot- 
tom with the new 
and only perfect 
dress edge 


“ PEDER’S 
BRUSH 

SKIRT 
PROTECTOR.” 


It gives a dainty, 
beautiful finish to 
the edge of the 
skirt. Does not 
wear out. Never 
gets hard from wet 
; or dampness, and 
does not wear or soil the shoes. It 
is perfect. 
IT CLEANS BASIL Y— 


A shake and the dust is off 
A rub and it’s clean 
A brush and it’s new. 


AT ALL DRY GOODS STORES, OR WRITE 
d. W. GODDARD & SONS, - 98-100 BueccKer St., NEW YORK. 
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MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, (DePT. 496), 130 Wxite Street, New ‘YorK. 
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POLISHES 


the dingiest stove—gives 
it a lustrous black. And 
it doesn’t require an ath- 
lete to apply it. A few 
rubs and the work is done 
—your stove becomes an 
ornament. Think of it! 
Dustless and odorless. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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4 FIRST PRIZES, EACH “a $100 CASH.. 
20 SECOND PRIZES. EA OF $100 "PIERCE 
SPECIAL BICY VOLES 2,000 
40 THIRD PRIZES, EACH OF $25 GOLD WATCHES. __ 1,000 


CASH AND PRIZES GIVEN EACH MONTH. ..ceceeeee $3, 1400 





TOTAL GIVEN DURING 12 MONTHS 1897......... $40,800 HOWTO OBTAIN THEM. 
No. of| Competitors to save as many 
Dist. Name oF District. $ oo CASH AND] Sonus Soap Wrappers 
1 | NewYork City Brook- 3 9 PRIZES fas they can collect. Cut off 
lyn, Long —- Sta- the e3 portion of each wrap- 

= Islands and New GIVEN F REE oy ‘hea wig pgs | 
ees Soap.” These (called ‘‘Cou- 


New York State = E — MONTH pons’’) are to be sent, post- 


age fully paid, enclosed with 


Brooklyn, Long — a sheet of paper stating 
Staten Islands), Ul competitor’s full name and 
Pennsylvania, a Soap address and the number of 
ware, Maryland, coupons sent in, to Lever 

















West Virginia and Bros., Ltd., New York, 

District of Columbia = neo ~ — Sk 
—:,. | top left hand corner) wit 
bs ‘ New England rappers} Numser of the District 

ates. >ompetitor lives in. 
RULES.—1. Every month during 1897 in each of the 4 districts prizes will be awarded as follows: 
The 1 competitor who sends inthe Larcest NuMBER Of coupons from the district in which he or 
she resides will receive $100 Caso. The 5 competitors who send in the Next LarGest NUMBERS 
of coupons from the district in which they reside will Eacu receive at winner's option a lady's 
or gentleman’s Pierce Spectat Bicycle, price $100. The 10 competitors who send in the Nex? 
LarcesT NumBERs of coupons from the district in which they reside will EAcH receive at winner's 
optiona lady's or gentleman’s Gold Watch, price $25. 2. The competitions will CLos— THE Last Day 
oF EacH MonrtuH during 1897. Coupons received too late for one month's competition will be put 
into the next. 3. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer's stock will be dis- 
—— Employees of Lever Brothers, Ltd., and their families, are debarred from competing. 
4. A printed list of Winners in Competitor’s district will be forwarded to Competitors in about 21 

days after each competition closes. 5. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will endeavor to award the prizes 
fairly to the best of their ability and judgment, but it is understood that all who oe agree to 
accept the award of Lever Brothers, Ltd., as final. LEVER BROS., Ltp., NEw York. 

* The Bicycles are the celebrated Prerce SpecIAL, 1897 Pattern, m'f'd by Geo. N. Pierce & Co., 
of Buffalo, Boston and New-York. Fitted with Hartford Tires, First-class Nickel Lamp, New 
Departure Bell, Standard Cyclometer, and Hunt Lace Saddle. 
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ex < chopping meat should send for our booklet, 

2388 “Kitchen Knacks ”’ (free), telling about the cog -one Prizes, aggregating $500. A Genuine Bona-Fide 
soe ffer. We give nothing but cash for prizes. No trash. Here is 
ooo EW ig proposition: Who can form the greatest number of words 
me ee. | from the gece e i NSTR wea ON ‘. You yn pene twenty 7 
pt ee | more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a goo 
see ERFECTION ~t4 reward. Do not use any letter more times than it appears in 
pont cu E eee | the word. Use no language except English. Use any dictionary. 
“8 TT Be: Plurals, pronouns, =, ig —— poten, Rvs «ems e word 
pe 2998 nnd ; H ; ; ives, proper nouns, allowe nything that is a eesimate wor 
pi 4 8 oe eee: oy ee Po ee: | will be allowed. Work it out in this manner: INSTRUCTION 
00 . y . ee In, Tin, Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scion, Run, Us, etc. The tO se ie 


-0e NORTH BROS. M’F’G CO., Philadelphia. es: Woman’ s WorL~D AND JENNESS MILLER MonTHLy will pay 
$100.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list of words 
from the letters in the word INSTRUCTION; $50.00 for second 
largest; $25.00 for each of the next three largest lists; $20.00 to 
each of the next three; $15.00 to each of the next three; $10.00 to 
each of the next nine; and $2.00 to each of the next forty largest 
lists—sixty-one prizes in all for the sixty-one largest lists. Don’t 
you think you could be one of these sixty-one? You will enjoy the 
making of your list. Why not try for the first prize? The above 
rewards are given free and without consideration for the purpose 
of attracting attention to our handsome woman’s magazine, thirty- 
two to thirty-six pages, each page containing four long columns, 
finely illustrated, and all original matter, long and short stories by 
the best authors; price $1.00 per year. It is necessary for you, to 
enter the contest, to send 25 cents (money-order, silver or stamps) 























ae Ce for a three-months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. every person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty words or 
more is guaranteed an extra present by ory mail (in addition to 
No Fire, SMOKE, oR HEAT. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. SEND 5 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. | the magazine), of a 100-page book, “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” by the famous Jan Maclaren. This book has attracted 
more ‘attention in the United States than any book of recent years. 
e give a complete unabridged edition, handy size, finely printed 
$250 in handsome type. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or 
J -| money refunded.* Lists should be sent at once, and not later than 
A andu April 20. The names and addresses of successful contestants will 
p- be printed in May issue, published April 25. Our publication has 
en established ten years. We refer you to any mercantile 
agency at our standing. Make your list now. Address JAMES 
H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 225-226-227 Temple Court Building, 
New York City. 











TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. Drawer C, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages only. 








MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. 
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Established five years ago with a paid-up 
capital of 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
conducting its business along legitimate 
commercial lines and within the rigid re- 
quirements of the national banking laws, the 


NATIONAL BANK of the REPUBLIC 


of Chicago, is prepared to accord the courte- 
sies usually extended by a carefully con- 
ducted and obliging banking house. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
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LOUIS F. SWIFT, of Swift & Co., Packers, J. B. GREENHUT, Peoria, Ht. 
H.S. DURAND, of the Home Insurance Co. JOHN A. LYNCH, of Thos. Lynch & Sons, Capitalists. 
HENRY SIEGEL, of Sieget, Cooper & Co. FRANK O. LOWDEN, Attorney-at-Law. 
E. B. STRONG, of the late firm of Foss, Strong & Co. ALEXANDER MACKAY, President Globe Stone Company. 
» A, M. ROTHSCHILD, of A. M. Rothschild & Co., Dry | W.T. FENTON. 
] Goods. 
f { OFFICERS. 
) JOHN A. LYNCH, President. Lo CAMERON, Assistant Cashi 
: A. M. ROTHSCHILD, Vice-President. KENT, 
, W.T. FENTON, 2d Vice-Prest. and Cashier, R. M. McKINNEY, 2d Assistant Cashier, 
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Skin Diseases, + Impure Blood, 
Pimples, oc, WeakKidneys 


Eczema, ' 
Tetter,Acne Rheumatism, 
Gout, 


Are permanently cured 
Sulphume Vesical and 
Renal Stones 


Price $1, express prepaid 
is pure sul- 

SULPHUME phur in Bente are quickly relieved and 

absolutely cured by 


form,—a new chemical discov- 
Sulphur heretofore was 











considered insoluble.  Sul- 

phume when taken ee coamgeen SULPHUME-SPECIAL 
cere any okia dleense taai- Pes in —_—_— Price $2.00, express prepaid 
kind is heir to. SULPHUME SOAP is the 


SULPHUR BATHS can — soap in the world made with 
en home, having Gefied sulphur. That is‘why it 

ali oo ‘Diventages (and is accel genuine Sulphar Soap. 
ae the ~~ hae 4 ees It has no equal for the toilet _ 
phur Springs. One eo = the bath. Price box, (3 cakes) 
in a glass of water makes a delightful and healthful <n, sane woah i Mccain 


Sulphume makes 12 strong 5 
sulphur baths. drink of — | Great for trial, mailed on receipt of 25cts 


ALL. intelligent people know what valuable remedial properties sulphur possesses, but FEW realize what wonderful 
cures are effected by liquid sulphur, Salphume. Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and tells all about Sufphume, SENT FREE. 


Shall we send you this. book ? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 
SULPHUME COMPANY, 11:7 Marine Building, CHICAGO. Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot 
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re) BEST & CO fax 


Dainty Little 
Dress «2, 


new 700 Picture Catalogue, 
(sent free for four cents post- Pa 
age), from which you can 
order anything fot child- 
ren by mail as satisfac- jj 
torily as if you visited 
the ‘Children’s Store” 
im person. 

Made of fine nainsook. Yoke 


(2 yards around). Sleeves 
and neck finished with fine 
embroidered edge. Sizes, 


gfaliorrenbraccy ne QQ get 2 
six months to two years. Price, De. 
By mail, postage paid, Five Cents extra. 
Better than werds to prove the 
economy and_ “satisfaction of 
elothing children here. 


60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 





Er Ene Cn Orn’ CaO 43343-3439 
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The 
Height of 
Elegance 


in the FINISH of a DRESS is the new 


Cord Edge 


ar? 


SKIRT BINDING 


NO HARSH SURFACE to deface the shoes. 
NO UNGRACEFUL KiNKS-—it fits the curves of the 
skirt perfectly. 

NO COARSE FIBRES to fill up with dirt—but the 
Richest, most Durable Binding ever made. 
Every yard of the genuine is stamped on the back with 
the letters S.H.& M. REFUSE ALL OTHERS. 
If your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free, 


S.H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 















SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 


** All over the world.” 





. SPEEDY’ 


SILENT : 
Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model, 


Tm SINGER MANUFACTURING CO; 
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an be selected at your own 
fireside 


from our colored pattern plates better than at a 
store. We sell carpets at Wholesale Prices, and 
make them up ready to lay Our book, giving full 
information, with large assortment of pattern 
plates showing carpets in actual colors, sent free 
on request. We pay the freight. 
THE RUSSELL CARPET CO., 
260-262 Market St., CHICAGO. 
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Hair on Face, Neck or Arms 


Instantly dissolved and removed, and the growth forever 
destroyed without the slightest injury to the most. deli- 
cate skin, by using the new solution ............ 


= MOPENG = 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand 
and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We named 
the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless but works sure results. Apply fora 
few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. It Prins ml and 
destroys the life principle of hair, thereby rendering future growth an utter impossibility. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED. 495- We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 














The Berkshire Hill 1339939: paDAKEECCe 
Sanatorium, nie HYPNOTISM 








An Institution for the 1 
Scientific Treatment of AMNeSsssssssssFSNKSSSSSSSSSSESSEeiy 









TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Not difficult. Spare moments sufficient. Nota 


Tome 
fwvate~O' 
1 INSTITUTION 
y woe 


ENS 








ble. We possess the only reliable secrets of the art 





yate. Established 20 years. If y Ww 
prove yourspare moments tothe best possible advan- 
tage write us for particulars and free book. Address 

PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, M. M. 37, Masonic Temple, CHiCAGO, NY) 
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CANCER OCCULT FORCES, .212,zopderta 





to attain success and 


enjoyment of life by means of the subtle forces of Nature. It 

Tumors, and all fori s of » written, =A a —— pee Lda and —- dealing with 
i cientific facts it is as fascinating as a romance. S a mar- 
Mal ign ant G rowths, vel of brilliant ideas and condensed thought and its effect is 


as bracing and stimulating as a draught of pure mountain air. 


ek b: t be deeply inter- 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE | 1 srgstz ot entiests in which every one must pe deeply inter, 


shows how ail of these are within the grasp of those who ac- 


We have sriciciagg “io yer a * pers aig quire knowledge and use it to the best advantage. Develop 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity -or your own latent powers now and you will be able to succeed 


treatment. 


in all undertakings. Your own personal influence may be in- 
creased and your intuitive powers ype | strengthened 


Book and Circulars giving a description ¢f 0%? | go that you will be guided aright in all your affairs. Price of 
Sanatorium and Treatment, with terms and r.7- | pook 30e. or sent free for addresses of friends likely to be in- 


erences, free. Address 


COLLEGE OF PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS M. M. 37 Masonic 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. & NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, | TEMPLE, CHICAGO, 


terested in it and 12c.in stamps. Circulars free. Address 
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“ER yn 
LOUISVILLE 
KENTUCKY. 





® $12.00 PER CASE OF 12 
f 
s BOTTLES. 
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4 THe “ANDERSON” 


HAND MADE - 24 





Fine Old Hand Made Sour Mash Whiskey 


On account of its absolute purity and rare delicacy of flavor, is pro- 
nounced by all connoisseurs to be WITHOUT AN EQUAL, and is 
regarded by the medical faculty as superior to all others for the USE 
OF INVALIDS. Having been bottled at the distillery warehouse 
under government supervision, IT IS ABSOLUTELY PURE, and 
guaranteed full government proof. 

Registered Distillery No. 97, 5th District of Kentucky. 


THE ANDERSON DISTILLERY COWIPANY, - - - Louisville, Ky. 
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CHEW 
BEEMAN’S 


The Original 


PEPSIN GUM 


Cures Indigestion 
and Seasickness. 


ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS. 
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IT Is PERFECTLY 
WonDERFUL How 








Every Form of Eruptive Skin Diseases 


Tetter, Acne, Psoriasis, Erysipelas, Scrofula, Ivy Poisoning, 
Itching Piles, etc. 

Doctors write us that they use it. to cure themselves, and 
recommend it to their patients. People write offering from $25 
| to $1,000 for a guaranteed cure, and a single $1.00 box usually 
removes every symptom. Each mail brings testimonials from 
physicians, hospitals and patients. 

If your druggists do not have it, apply directly to us. Take 
no substitute. 


BY MAIL, $1.00 TRA\L BOX, 10 CENTS 


Testimonials Free. 


COE CHEMICAL CO. 
778 Superior Str. CLEVELAND, 0 
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THE UP-TO-DATE EYE PROTECTOR 


is worn and recommended by thousands of Bicyclists, Yachtsmen, Tourists and 
lovers of out-door sports. A flying particle of dust, lodging on the sensitive tis- 
sue of the eye, has spoiled many a day’s sport. The Up- to-date protector is always 
2 ready, protects the eye from the sun, dust and wind. 
The device is simple and practical, can be attached 
to visor of any cap, can never be lost or forgotten. 
\ A touch brings it into position. Price, complete by 
mail [including pair smoked eye glasses], 50 ets. 
THE HORIX MANUFACTURING CO., 
1058 Hamilton St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WHEN IN USE. 





THE NEW IMPROVED 


SINTZ ‘MARINE GASOLINE ENGINE 


seieeniaiecaemmmenasnanss Has but three moving 

parts and _ practically 

no valves. No Noise. 

No Odor, No Fire. 

| The best is always the 
+ cheapest. 

Send for catalogue. 


SINTZ GAS ENCINE C0., : ‘ ‘on Sr., GRAND RAPIDS, MicH. 



























Rl LIGHTNING i 








cost, etc. 


I@ U. S. SALARY LIST 
COPP wammmmem CIVIL SERVICE RULES 


with SPECIMEN EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, gives the 
Civil, Army, Navy and Diplomatic Pay Rolls. Tells about 
Postal, Departmental, Customs, Indian, and other public 
employments. HOW TO OBTAIN THEM. Price 50 
cents. Bookstores or 
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“THE LUXURY OF HOT WATER” 


is the title of an attractive booklet issued by the Horix Man- 
ufacturing Co., which will be mailed on request to any 
reader of Mu NSEY’S. Hotwater is one of the greatest essen- 
tials to man’s happiness and comfort. It is a great comfort 
to know that it is to be had INSTANTANEOUSLY, by sim- 
ply turning on the faucet and the application of a match. 
This is true of the “ Lightning’? Water Heater. In the 
summer months it is especially valuable, as then the fires in 
ranges and furnaces are out the greater part of the time. 
Our booklet tells what it is, what it does, of its reasonable 


THE HORIX MANUFACTURING CO., 
1058 Hamilton St.,_ . ; ° ° Z a 


(Oe 000000 0X0 (00X00) 


H. N. ,COPP, - - WASHINGTON, D.C Cc. 
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Write today for a copy. 







Cleveland, Ohio. 
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It has no equal in the world for Eczema, Salt-rheum, Hives, . 
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Can You Make $2000 a Year 


by following your present business? If NOT let us tell 
you how you CAN do it every year upon a Cash ex- 
penditure of $250.00. 


Your Capital will always be your own 
and grow larger in the meantime. . 


If you like the idea and wish to know HOW OTHERS 
ATTAIN SUCCESS by raising fruit under irrigation in 
Idaho, ADDRESS for literature and full particulars, 


SUPT. OF LANDS, IDAHO FRUIT CO.,50 Broadway, New York. 
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© The Double-Number Magazine. 


There is but one DOUBLE-NUMBER magazine in 
the world. THE ARGOSY is that one. It has one 
hundred and ninety two reading pages—eleven hun- 
dred and fifty two (1152) pages to a volume and two 
volumes to the year, or two thousand three hundred 
and four (2304) pages per annum. The success of 


The Argosy 


since it started out on its present lines has been aston- 
ishingly handsome. Within four months it has 
doubled and pretty nearly quadrupled in sale. Every 
mail brings substantial testimonials to its popularity. 


One Hundred and Ninety Two 
Reading Pages 


of rattling good fiction are what is doing it—a complete 
novel, half a dozen serial stories; and aS many more 
short stories—all crisp, snappy, and full of action—not 
dialect dribble or character studies with fancy finishes. 
The type is all new and of good size; the lines are 
open and easy for the eye to follow. 


The Biggest Magazine in the Wide World. 


A dollar’s worth of reading for ten cents. 


THE ARGOSY can be had from your newdealers 
or direct from the publisher. Single copies, ten cents; 
yearly subscriptions, one dollar. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Sees 
Seven of the volumes are on the press and the 


eighth and last will be ready March 15. By 

special arrangement with the publishers, a 

limited number of sets will be distributed ; 

through The New York Newspaper Syuadi- ‘: 

cate to introduce and advertise the work. 

Those ordering now will secure the Library at 

about one-half the regular subscription price, 

which is from $36 to $48 a set according to 

binding. On recetpt of only One Dollar the 

first seven volumes will be delivered at once, 

and the eighth immediately after March 15. 

| | The balance ts pavable at the rate of only 10 ‘* 
| cents a day. The Syndicate allows a whole 
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| HISTORY | 


may be returned if not entirely satisfactory 
— func) and money will be promptly refunded. 


f 4 a, | 7 Var mmm of every library, little or 

\ eee ee § reat, should be a History 

k i. 13 ; | by =of the World which is com- 

Ss SSS >’_prehensive, authentic, ably 
written, fully illustrated, and, above all, down-to-date. 

The one single work which at last completely fills all these 

requirements is that incomparable record of human development 


















8 Splendid Volumes ; Nearly 4000 pages ; Over 1000 Iifustrations ; Neary 100 Colored Maps 


STYLE The old dry style of simply detailing events 
qe i) Chronological order has been discarded. 





FOU Ni D ATION The material for the Library 
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has_been laboriously secured 


from the most trustworthy and latest sources of historical 
information, such as the Great Libraries and Museums of the 
world, and Government Archives. The data thus collected 
have been arranged and carefully written, under special com- 
mission, by Isaac SMITH CLARE, the well-known historian, 
and have been reviewed and verified by the Professors of 
History in four leading American Universities. The text is 
eg by an elaborat2 Essay on the Study of History by 
oses Coit Tyler, Professor of American History in 
Cornell University. 
| L LU ST R ATION Ss The Library contains 
ee illustrations 
from the foremost artists of Europe and America, embracing 
facsimiles of carved inscriptions recently discovered, battle 
scenes from famous paintings, interesting scenic representa- 
tions, and authentic portraits and busts of ancient and modern 
celebrities from Herodotus the father of History to William 
McKinley. 
M APS The geographical and physical features of the 
mums Library are carefully described and illustrated 
by a large number of new single and double-page colored 
maps, besides numerous charts and _ diagrams. Among the 
former are eleven separate maps of Europe alone, exhibiting 
the political and geographical changes from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the present day. ‘The maps cover a wide 
range, from the representation of the World according to 
Strabo and Ptolemy to charts showing the scenes of the late 
Armenian Massacres, and Dr. Nansen’s route in the polar 
regions. 


Facts are brought out so as to interest the reader not only in 
the narration but the Philosophy of History. The pages are 
enlivened with historic stories of olden time and authentic 
happenings of to-day. Each nation is held up to view asa 
picture, and the whole work, with its lavish illustrations and 
superb maps, affords an inspiring panorama of the moving 
course of events in history from the dawn of time to the pres- 
ent year. 





The very full Table of Contents and E-x- 
haustive General Index make the Library 
invaluable for the purpose of following 
from period to period the historical study of | 
all special topics, such as Education, Reli- | 
gion, Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc. | 





The Library ts printed in large clear type made ex- 
bressly for the work. 


monthly) secures the entire work 


S| down and 10 cents a day (payable 
for immediate use and enjoyment 


Ss E E H re) W The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of the publi- 


cation of the last volume. For instance, it contains the only authentic history of **'T 


he Cuban 


L ATE IT | & Revolution,” “The Armenian Massacres,” **The Revolt in the Philippine 
Islands,” “The Venezuelan Boundary Dispute,” “The New Arbitration 








Treaty,” “The Transvaal Affair,” together with the late history of every important nation, all illustrated and ex- 
re with a large number of new portraits, maps and diagrams. Ina word, THE LIBRARY is the most recent 
istory of the world before the public. ’ 














How to Order this Superb History of the World 


Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and the first seven volumes of THE LIBBARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth binding, will be for- 
warded to you atomee. The balance is payable at the rate of only 10 cents a day for five months. Youcan have the 
Half-Morocco binding for one extra monthly payment, and the full Russia for three extra payments. We recommend the 
Half-Moroceo style, because it is elegant and serviceable, and wiil last a lifetime. Remember, you have a whole week 
for examination. Money will be promptly returned if the work is not entirely pe so The confidence of THE SYN- 
DICATE that the volumes wil! be gladly received, thoroughly appreciated and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $36 
set of books on payment of only $1. We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and speak favor- 
ably of it to others. Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are sold, the cost of delivery must be paid by 
the purchaser. Sample pages with specimen illustrations will be sent on application. We refer to any newspaper in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco, and to this magazine. 


and progress, the 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
e Address: NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Ave., New York. g 
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Special Limited Offer. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE For 


Fee 


SEVEN BOUND VOLUMES $ 5 


Munsey’s Magazine for three and a half years 
(from April, 1893, to and including September, 
1896), in seven volumes, handsomely bound in 
cloth and gold, is a series of books of extraordinary 
interest, of extraordinary beauty. We have de- 
cided to make a Special Limited Offer of these 
sets at a very attractive figure—tfive dollars for 
the complete .set. 


ee Ue Ut 


No more attractive volumes for the library table can be found. 
The binding, in dark green, with an exceptionally tasteful design 
in gold, makes them very handsome books. Each volume contains 
about seven hundred pages of choice reading, and three to four hundred 
illustrations of the finest grade—each contains a wide range of articles 
on special topics of timely interést—each contains a wealth of clever 
stories and a storehouse of poems and bright miscellany. Price of the 
complete set, $5.00. When ordered to be sent by mail add 30 cents per 
volume for postage. 
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FRANK A. MUNSEY, III Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A Lady’s Story. 
fa About Cheap Printing 


OFFICE OF BLAIR MFG. Co., 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. “4; 

KELSEY & Co.—Gentlemen: I am proud to 
tell you the story of my success with your 
printing press. Iam secretary of this corpor- 
ation, and as my office work allowed me some 
spare time, thought to save a little money by 
doing some of our small printing. The com- 

pany therefore bought one of your small presses 
two years ago. I knew nothing at all about 
printing, but your printed instructions were 

lain, and in a week I was doing lots of little 
jobs and saving lots of dollars. But we were 
sorry press was so small and sent for your larger 
press. Entirely alone I have printed our office 
stationery, and a 5000 edition of our 28 page 
illustrated catalog of Lawn Mowers, besides 
attending fully to my regular office work. The 
press has saved this company hundreds of dol- 
lars. Very respectfully, CARRIE L. BROOKS. 


If a woman can do this anybody can do it. Our 
$5 PRINTING PRESS is complete in every respect. 
Prints cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Our $18 press 
prints circulars, bills, and even a small newspaper. 
Our printed instructions for setting type and running 
m the press will quickly make any one proficient. An 
™ easy and pleasant way to make money. 


j : > Fa - 
Send stamp for samples of printing, with r s 
illustrated catalogue of presses, type, M. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut, 


paper, cards, etc. Address the makers 


@p es, 6260026020608 2886 


tee SWEET PEAS! 


We will send one-quarter ——— to any @ 
> dai postpaid, for TEN CENTSin stamps. 


Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass. ¢ 
0G 2022000082068 2080 


Study Book-Keeping at Home. 


You can become a first-class book-keeper and secure a 
salaried position by taking a3 months’ course in our Home 
Study Class. Lessons given by mail— you learn at home 
at your leisure. Lessons thorough and in printed form. 



















s’ s ly $3. id i : 
ivi DIFFERENT FOR 
The Beach Correspondence School of Book-Keeping, STYLES CATALOGUE. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ow 1,000 TREES! 


— of 
—NEW and RARE, ou. and RELIABLE—Both 
Fruit and Ornamental. SES, Azaleas, Clematis, 
Rhododendrons, etc. ay tee aon illustrated Cata- 
logues, also Wholesale List. Addre: 


Ww. S. LITTLE bd co., 


























|S ~HOW TO BUILD~~? 
SEND FOR BOOK THAT TELLS AND ILLUSTRATES Made any width by 


Mae) | simply turning a screw. 


-WITHOUT AND WITHIN- 
St te POSTPADD 25ers BECK BICYCLE SADDLE Oe 


WN] OWNERS NAME ETC, POST 


‘ N.J. 
JOSIAH L RICE Arcurrect Cunron, land nbd at 8 
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he Puritan * 


A JOURNAL FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 
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A MINIATURE REPRODUCTION FROM THE LARGE, HANDSOME COVER OF “ THE PURITAN” FOR MARCH. 


WE don’t often give way to a feeling of pride. 
Pride means satisfaction with what is or has 
been, and satisfaction in what is or has been means 
stagnation—death. But the success of THE PURITAN 
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is so marked that it would hardly be human not to 
feel a thrill of delight. We like better than anything 
else to do dramatic things. The establishing of a 
high grade publication at a single stroke is dramatic 
enough to awaken even our enthusiasm. There is 
no trick in starting a publication—thousands of them 
are started every year—but to establish a publication 
ona paying basis is quite another thing. The late 
James G. Blaine once said to us, “It is about as dif- 
ficult to establish a metropolitan pictorial journal 
as to found an empire.” 


We had to print six editions of the first number of . 


THE PURITAN. It reached a total of 100,000 copies. 
The February issue—the second number—has been 
out only three days at this writing and it has already 
gone to a total of 125,000 copies. The end is not yet. 


Let us quote from the Philadelphia CALL: 


THE PURITAN, Frank A. Munsey’s new magazine for gentlewomen, is des- 
tined to leap at a bound to the very forefront of periodicals of its class. Garbed 
in achaste cover design, brimful of superbly executed illustrations; filled with 
verse by the most tuneful of contemporary rhymsters ; tales by the cleverest 
of‘ the story tellers who appeal to women; papers on feminine topics by 
writers who are peculiarly fitted to invest their opinions with charm and dis- 
tinction, THE PURITAN realizes in the most adequate sense the need of a 
clean, vivacious journal for refined women. THE PuRITAN is edited with 
rare discrimination and excellent taste. Its topics are timely, its style culti- 
vated and chatty, its general tendency clean and elevating. We bespeak for 
THE PURITAN a dominant place among those magazines that assume to 
represent the interests and ideals of*cultivated womanhood. 








We might give many more newspaper notices 
equally good, but one is enough. This one says 
essentially what they all say—what everybody says. 

THE PURITAN is making circulation faster than 
any other high grade publication in the world ever 
made it; THE PURITAN is going to a larger circulation 
than any other high grade publication in the world 
has ever reached. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 1 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ARE YOU 
SCRIBBLING 
YET? 


Don’t It hurts your business, for every- 
| one knows you can get an 


American $C 


ypewriter @ 


2 A STANDARD MADE Machine that 

. Weeewesk | will do unexcelled work rapidly and 
- Weg tt | casily—the latest model of the ONLY 
Vives \\WEee E | successful low-priced typewriter. 














| Automatic fiction, 











oy 
Mi Doctors ALL 15,000 sold in 1896. 
awyers 
Ministers USE For Catalogue and 
Merchants if. samples address the 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 





268 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK. 


Plain as the Nose on Your Face 


is the Writing on the 


“Daugherty = Visible” 


Price $75 
There’s no Trick about it. 


Try it for Yourself. 
Catalogues on application to 


THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 


P. O. Box 21, KITTANNING, PA. 
N. Y. Agency, C. C. W. Peck, 150 Nassau St. 


Che Right Writer 
Che Williams Cypewriter 


The only machine combining strictly visible 
writing and direct inking. Prints like a Press, 


NEW 1897 MODELS Nos. 2 and 3 
~NEW LINE LOCKING DEVIGE AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


Good Agents wanted in unoccupied Territory. Write for new 
Catalogue and sample of work. 


CHICAGO, 152 La Salle St. ‘ATLANTA, 16 No. Pryor St. DALLAS, 283 Main St. 
BOSTON, 147 Washington St. LONDON, 104 Newgate St. DENVER, 821 Sixteenth St 
SAN FRANCISCO, 508 Clay St. CLEVELAND, 23 Euclid Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 1019 Market St. 















MONTREAL, 200 Mountain St. 


THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 
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“Derringforth” 


R. MUNSEY’S NOVEL has enjoyed a very 
eratifying sale since its publication in book 
form. It is now in its fourth edition, and is offered in 


SPECIAL GIFT BOOK BINDING, 
Half Calf, 2 volumes, boxed, Price $3.00. 


Some remarks of the press that ‘‘ Derring- 
forth * has inspired : 


Sweet and true in sentiment, and told in a natural and effective manner.— 7he 
Book Buyer. 

The misunderstandings of love have been a theme for writers since the days of 
Eve, but rarely are they brought out with more fidelity to nature than in this 
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As a rule, the novel with a purpose is to be shunned, but to all rules there are 
exceptions, and ‘“* Derringforth,’? by Frank A. Munsey, is one of the most notable to 
this that has appeared for manyaday. ‘‘ When shall a girl marry ?’’ is the question 
it raises, and Mr. Munsey has taken the unpopular side in a story that is remarkable 
for its skill, strength, and insight into human nature. A devoted mother desires 
that her daughter, who at twenty truly loves, and is beloved by a noble man, shall 
not marry or even engage herself until she has traveled, seen the world, and been 
courted by many. The daughter submits to her mother’s wishes. Here the story 
begins, and Mr. Munsey portrays with the hand of a master the pitfalls and tempta- 
tions that beset her to trifle with the happiness of her life. It is an honest, natural, 
human love story in which the reader is too deeply interested to see any moral until 
the book is closed.—New York World. 


os 
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‘“‘Derringforth ” is also issued in two handsome 
cloth volumes, boxed, $1.50. To be had of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed, post paid, from this office, 
on receipt of the price. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 111 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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0 VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! < 


Examine the List—The Books are all New, Not the Same as those 
Offered Last Year! 


(#Read this Gigantic Offer by an Old-Established and Reliable Publishing House ! 
42°Two Dollars’ Worth of Splendid Books Absolutely Free to All! During the next three 
months we are determined to double the circulation of our large and handsome illustrated liter- 
ary and family paper, Good Literature, and to accomplish this object, regardless of expense, we 
now make to the reading public of America the most astounding offer ever made by any reli- 
able publishing house in the world. Good Literature is one of the most charming family papers 
published. Each number consists of 20 large pages, 80 columns (including a handsome colored 
cover), of the most delightful reading matter and beautiful illustrations; it is filled with charm- 
ing Serial and Short Stories, Sketches and Poems by the most popular authors, Useful Miscel- 
lany, Fancy Work, Household, Humorous and Juvenile Departments, etc., etc. Everybody is 
delighted with Good Literature, and those who are once subscribers are always subscribers, 
hence for the purpose of introducing this charming periodical into new homes we can afford to 
lose money oneach subscription at the outset. To secure, therefore, immediately, 200,000 new 
subscribers to Good Literature, we now make the following special, limited and extraordinary 
offer : Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents 27 postage stamps, silver or money order, we will send 
Good Literature for Six Months, and to every subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, Forty 
Valuable Books, as follows : 


asasas 


Wonders of the World. Contains descriptions and 
illustrations of the most wonderful works of nature and 
of man. Very interesting. 

Gulliver’s Travels. The remarkable adventures of 
Lemuel Gulliver among the Lilliputians and Giants. 

Longfellow’s Poems. No one can afford to be with- 
out this collection of poems by the master of American 
poetry. Jllustrated. 

Ladies Fancy Work. Containing directions for 
making many beautiful things for the adornment of 
home. Jllustrated. 

Parlor Amusements. A large collection of Acting 
Charades, Parlor Dramas, Shadow Pantomimes, Games, 
Puzzles, etc. 

The Aunt Keziah Papers. 
author of “The Rugg Documents.” 
funny book. 

Manual of Floriculture. Teaches the best method of 
propagating all the different plants. ///ustrated. 

th to Etiquette ; or, How to Behave in Society. A 
complete manual for ladies and gentlemen, giving the 
correct rules of deportment for all occasions. 

The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, giving plain directions for the composition of let- 
ters of every kind. 

Popular Recitations and Dialogues, humorous, dra- 
matic and pathetic, including all the latest and most 


By Clara Augusta, 
A ridiculously 


wot Diamond Bracelet. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
ood. 

Guilty or not Guilty. A Novel. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 

The Merchant's Crime. A Novel. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. 


The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock. 
The Knightsbridge Mystery. A Novel. By Charles 
eade. 
A Dead Heart. A Novel. By Charlotte M. 
Braeme. 
The Yellow Mask. A Novel. Py Wilkie Collins. 
George Caulfield’s Journey. A Novel. By Miss 
By H. Rider 


M. E. Braddon. 
A Tale of Three Lions. A Novel. 
Haggard. 
The Baron’s Will. A Novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
A Dangerous Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens. 
Forging the Fetters. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. 
The Nine of Hearts. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon. 
Ruthven’s Ward. A Novel. By Florence Marryat. 
Fair but False. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 
Ld Morwick Farm Mystery. A Novel. By Wilkie 
Collins. 
A Passive Crime. A Novel. By “ The Duchess.” 
Mary Hardwick's Rival. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 


R 





popular. Wood. 
Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. A Novel. By “The A Gilded Sin. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 
Duchess.” The Scarlet Cross. A Novel. By Clara Augusta. 
A Bride from the Sea. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Dolores. A Novel. By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 
Braeme. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 


The Mystery at Blackwood Grange. A Novel. By 


ay. 
Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. The Forcellini Rubies. A Novel. By M. T. Caldor. 





At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence Agatha’s History. A Novel. Fiy Margaret Blount. 
Warden. ‘ . Blue Eyes and Golden Hair. A Novel. By Annie 
A Bartered Life. A Novel. By Marion Harland. | Thomas. 


The above books are published in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, 
and they are printed from clear, bold, readabie type on good paper. Each book contains a com- 
plete, first-class novel or other work by a well-known and popular author, published in the 
handiest and most convenient form for reading and preservation. It is not a large number of 
novels or stories bound together in one book, but forty separate and distinct books. And we agree 
to send to you- not one, or five, or ten, but fhe whole forty splendid books absolutely free, by mail 
post-paid, if you send us twenty-five cents for a six months’ subscription to GOOD LITERA- 
TURE. Our regular price for these books is five cents each, or two dollars for the set of forty. 
In the catalogues of any of the popular * Libraries” or ‘Series’? you will find the same books 
listed at 25 centseach, But taking them at our own low price we actually give you, absolutely 
Sree, two dollars’ worth of splendid books to induce you to become atrial subscriber to GOOD 
LITERATURE. These books must not be compared with the diminutive, worthless pamphlets 
advertised by other parties. Each one of our books containsa large amount of reading matter— 
as much as is usually found in a 25-cent book. This is the most gigantic, the most startling 
offer ever made by any responsible and reliabie publishing house in the world. We lose money 
on every subscription, but this we are willing to do, because we believe that those who take ad- 
vantage of this offer will become permanent subscribers to GOOD LITERATURE, and our 
profit will come in the future. This offer comes to you from one of the leading publishing 
houses in the United States—a house that has been established over twenty years, and has a 
national reputation for honesty and reliability. It must not be compared with the fraudulent 
offers of irresponsible parties. We refer to the Mercantile Agencies and to all the leading 
newspapers as to our reliability. We guarantee perfect and entire satisfaction to every one who 
shall take advantage of this offer—more than that, we guarantee that 7f yuu can conscientiously 
say that you are not perfectly and entirely satisfied, we will return your money and make you a present 
of both books and paper. Thisisa special limited offer, good only until May rst, 1897 ; take advantage 
of it before that date. For one dollar we will send five subscriptions, with the forty books free to 
each ; therefore, by getting four of your neighbors to subscribe you will get your own subscrip- a 
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tion and books free. Address: F. Ml. LUPTON, Publisher, 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 
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BARGAIN IN BRAINS! 


This Great Special Offer, Limited to March 31, 


deserves the immediate attention of every reader of this paper. Never again will there be an opportunity to 
secure our famous home educator at cost of paper, printing and binding, : and on easy terms, On January 1st 
prices of this only genuine edition of the world-famed 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


were restored to regular rates—$42 to $70 aset. In making our annual inventory we have found on hand a few 
sets that are very slightly damaged on the covers—a scratch here, a rub there—hardly worth mentioning, 
but just enough to prevent their shipment as brand-new stock. We guarantee that the interiors are 
perfect, These “hurt” books are now offered at little prices—less than half. WHILE THEY LAST ’ 
one dollar secures immediate possession of this superb library, balance payable at the rate of a few pennies 
daily. (See ‘‘How to Order”’ — ronan these — sets are of the very latest 


Revised Edition 


of November 1, 1896, containing 
all the latest words, phrases, and 
—— === definitions to date, and hundreds 
—— = —— — = ee I of new illustrations in monotone, 
besides 


cane a Full Pages of 
mee 0 et BRILLIANT | 
I bok CHROMATIC PLATES 


in 17 Colors— 


including the following Gems of Art: 
Now —_ a | id ? Races of Mankind (33 subjects). 
AME iI. 0 == SS j ‘il \a Flags of all Nations (115 designs). 
F INF ae | Marine Life (37 Strange Sea Creatures). 
<== = SS =F E-7. } i = ft Postage Stamps of Foreign Na- 
2 ‘ 5 tions (over 100 countries).— 





and many other rare and costly plates, in 
all aggregating 489 designs, in 17 beau- 
tiful colors and gold. You pay 


ONLY $1.00 








gps page geet arnt pm eed 16.000 columns —S JUST AS and the entire set is sent you, guaranteed 

, ° J he 

of clear type matter, 3.000 illustrations; 250,000 words de- THEY LOOK. | to be precisely as represented, or first. pay- 

Jined, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. Weight, about 40 lbs. ment refunded. The risk is ours, the bene- 
THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE OF CHARGE. fit yours—if you’re prompt. 





A Perfect Dictionary ‘x's Practical Encyclopedia. 


IT IS THE ONLY REFERENCE WORK ON EARTH that contains satisfactory and_up-to-date_encyclopedic treatment of 
such important topies of to-day, as the following: Battleship, Bimetallism, Money, Wages, Germ Theory, 
Arctic Explorations, Tariff, Christian Endeavor, Appendicitis, Shadow Photography, Electrocution, 
X-Ray, Vitascope, Steam Navigation, and hundreds of others. 

IT IS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word is exhaustively treated as 
to its origin, Pagers development, spelling, pronunciation and various meanings. 

IT IS A CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, philosophy, mathematics, 
mechanics, theology, biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyclopzdic subjects, including the latest inventions and discoveries, 
tersely treated by educators of vast renown. 

IT IS A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper, from plates never pein on press, durably bound, 
and containing the most superb illustrations, i in 17 colors and in monot ne, ever made for any reference wor 


YOU KNOW THESE GENTLEMEN---READ WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus D. Foss, Bishop of M. E. Church: Rev. Russell H. Conw ell, D. D.: ‘“‘ The Encyclopedic 
“The Encyclopedic Dictionary does gg pois sd well the double oo has been placed in our Institution (Temple College, 
duty of a dictionary and an encyclopedia. I could wish I might have | Philada.), and is especially helpful in our educational work. Stu- 
had from my boyhood, sucha v aluable thesaurus of immense know- | dents will find it a great saving of time, books and money. Itisa 
ledge, made instantly accessible. Parents could do their boys and clear condensation from, great fields of learning—in my opinion 
girls no greater service than by putting this treasure before them.” | the best of its kind—and is a fit blossom of this practical age. 


H t O d Send $1.00 and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Subsequent payments are made 
OW Oo r er. as go mon Cloth binding, $1.50 a month for one year; Half-Russia binding, $2.00 a month, and 

Full Sheep binding, $2.50 a ‘month, First payment in any case is only one doliar. 
To-cash buyers we allow a discount of 10 per cent., and furnish the book case free of charge; otherwise the book case is $1.50, which 
must be paid in advance. This allowance represents cost of keeping monthly payment accounts. We recommend Halt- 
Russia binding as most serviceable. When ordering be sure to mention style of binding wanted. All transportation 
charges must be paid by purchasers. Book of 100 specimen pages free for 2c. stamp to pav postage. We refer to any € om- 
mercial Agency, Newspaper or Bank in Philadelphia. ACENTS WANTED. (Mention this Magazine.) 

Books Guaranteed as Represented, or Money Refunded it Returned in 10 Days. 











Cc A U T | oO N! ¥ Beware of imitators who have copied our methods of advertising, even to the wording, and are ge 

reprints of ancient publications, slightly revamped and under new ; titles, as new and original works. The 
genuine Enernnedec Dictionary is complete in four volumes, with 5,359 pages. We can be responsible for no 
orders except those sent directly to us, 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 South Eighth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Special Offer Extended ! 


A CURE FOR CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS and 
LUNG TROUBLES! THE 


Pillow-Inhaler xggé 


Put within reach of all! _ INHALER 


Thousands have been cured by means of this wonderful discovery, and are sending us grateful 
testimonials every day; yet, in order to place the PILLOW-INHALER within reach of all sufferers, 
we have decided to 

EXTEND OUR LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER TO MARCH 235th 
—REDUCING THE PRICE FROM $5 TO $3. 

This exceptional offer should be accepted at once. 

Do you know what this great PILLOW-INHALER is? Itis 2a Pillow so constructed that it is 
charged nightly with a mixture (which accompanies each Pillow-Inhaler), composed of tar, iodine, 
earbolice and other healing properties, and applies 2 medicated air to the inflamed parts of the air 
passages during all the night while you sleep. It clears the head and air passages, and you awake 
refreshed. NO LOSS OF TIME, NO TROUBLE TO USE. It is this night after night inhaling that 
conquers and cures. Seattered all over this country are thousands of people cured and well who 
are living witnesses that the PILLOW-INHALER is the greatest boon ever granted to sufferers 
from Cater od Asthma, Bronchitis and Pulmonary Troubles. 





GURES WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 

















It can be sent to all parts of the world by express. 
Free explanatory pamphlet and testimonials sent if requested. 


(2 When ordering state the disease you wish the Inhaler for and write name and 
address plainly. Send money with order, and by P. O. or Express Money Order, Registered 
Letter or New York Draft. Kindly do not. Jail to mention MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Fao Z PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“sa 10,000 Men} 











A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 








Mistaken 


Unless abont 10,000 men, mainly professional men 
lawyers, doctors, editors, preachers, and all other 
classes, including the writer, are very much mistaken, 
the Electropoise effects cures and gives relief where 
all other known remedies have failed. Especially is it 
efficacious in the case of feeble women and children. 
I have used one for the past two years, and find it in- 
valuable asa curative agent.—REV. ZEPHANIAH MEEK, 

f D.D., Editor of Central Methodist, Catlettsburg, Ky. 








PRICE TEN DOLLARS. 








WRITE for illustrated descriptive booklet 

telling all about this new, self-applied 
Oxygen treatment that cures disease without 
medicine. Sufferers from 


Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Insomnia, 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia 


will be gratified to learn that, as others have 
been, they can becured by so simple a remedy. 


Book, by mail, without charge if you write. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, N.Y. 














I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active life, I will, from this time on, send 
the means of treatment and cure as used in my 
——. Free and post-paid, to every reader of 

his paper who suffers from thisloathsome, danger- 
ous and disgusting disease. Thisisa “fore” offer 
which anyone is free to 88 Wi Addresi 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren St., New York. 


FREE 


A positive, quick and lasting cure for cae, 
al mn Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, ete. Thousands of testimonials from 
peo ul people who have been cured. We send the 
edicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
save Doctors’ bills and a —_ Good Agents 
wanted. Write to-day. Add 
THE EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York City. 


INDIGESTION, 
HEART- BURN, 

and all Stomach 
Troubles — 
relieved al cured 


oa non pene Sample bottie free by mail. 
Every drop is worth its weightin gold when you 
need it. Address Franklin Hart, 92 John St., NewYork, 
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“Give Your Boys 
A Chance” | 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, when about to leave his old home to 
accept the highest honors a great nation could bestow, closed his 
parting address with the words: 


‘Neighbors, Give Your Boys a Chance.” 


‘These are days of exacting competition, days when moral courage 
and brain power count, days wherein there can only be a survival of 
the men who are mentally and physically the fittest. 


Fathers, qualify your boys for the battle they must wage in 
the world’s great arena. The day must come when their chairs will 
be empty by your fireside, and they will be out struggling alone in 
the world, with only their merit to aid them. 

You, mothers, know the pride you have in your sons. You know 
that deep down in your hearts there is a well of tenderness and 
love for even the erring one. You know, as all the world does, that 
his success is heaven to you, and his failure a heartache keener even 
than hisown. What, then, should you do? In the words of Lincoln, 
‘¢Give your boy a chance.’’ 


Give him an education that will fit him to cope with the best. 
If he has been to college don’t let his education stop there. If he has 
not enjoyed the advantages of a college education encourage him 
now. He may be smart naturally, butif he has nothing but his natural 
talents to help him, there will come a time, just when he is mounting 
highest, when his lack of education will handicap him grievously. 

rm time to remedy this is the present. In the magnificent edition 
of the 


American Encyclopedic Dictionary 


Now offered upon unheard of terms, you will have an up-to-date Ref- 
erence Library, containing over Fifty Thousand Encyclopedic subjects 
and defining over 250,000 words. It combines in one superb work THE 
MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY and THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ever published. 


It will cost you but One Dime a day to own it. Even the little 
Bank in which you may deposit the dime will be presented to you. 
Take it to your home, your children will see the dime dropped in | 
each day, and when in place of the little bank are found the great, 
handsomely bound volumes of the most valuable educational work 
in the world, you will have taught them an object lesson in the 
value of econoniy, as well as of education, that will bear good fruit. 


OUR REMARKABLE OFFER 


Bring or send One Dollar to The Educational League, 
122 Bible House, New York, 


MEAP NEE AONE AEM MEINEM ONO HE 








and the entire set of four superb volumes, weighing nearly 40 pounds, will 
be sent you at once, bound incloth. ‘he balance is to be paid at the rate of 
only ten cents a day (payable monthly) until the full amount of $16 has been 
paid. The Half Russia Binding, which we strongly recommend, requires 
but one extra monthly payment. The first payment for either binding is 
only $1. This edition is printed on a fine quality of paper, is elegantly and 
substantially bound; the lids of the book are of oakum board, which will hold its shape and never warp. ‘The 
lettering is genuine gold leaf of the purest quality. It is bound with a. double flexible back, just like an 
Oxford teacher’s Bible. It is an actual fact that these books are more strongly bound than the edition 
which is sold for $42. 
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_ Our absolute confidence that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully 
paid for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is from 
$42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1. We refer to any newspaper or magazine in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. Address yi 


THE EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE, 122 Bible House, New York. 
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Medical, Social and Marital Science. 
«A PRACTICAL ane FOR SENSIBLE PEOPLE—A USEFUL BOOK FOR EVERY ONE.” 
BY NEW YORK’S MOST CELEBRATED AUTHOR AND SPECIALIST, DR. E. B. FOOTE, 120 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. 

FOR FIVE MINUTES TO } profit to all who respond to this one-time advertisement. 
We Give You READ OUR ADVER-| All whe like this way of doing business will order at onee; 
least several hundred | own the book without further pay. The first 100,000 sold at 
who know they need it, | $3.00 to $5.00 per copy (a fair price too); but the lately revised 
and will have it some | editions are larger and better illustrated than ever, though the 
time. To get all their | price is cut one half, while the couwfon knocks a third off of 
exception is the reader who has it already. Your first thought is, very likely,“ Oh! I have 
one of that gal sirenay, if my ae reply that, ** This cannot be—THERE Is 
NOTHING {ET:i as a distinet character and individuality 
of its own. ” e book vi Household Medicine is so prosy and abstruse that you 
and medical students admit that it covers important ground their text books neglect. 
Dr. Eadon, of Edinburg, says: “ | began to read, but could not put down the 
book till it was read through. Although a hard student for fifty years, J 
have met much that was NEW, STARTLING AND VERY INSTRUCTIVE.’ 


TISEMENT. Thereare | they may never have the same chance again. 
orders right now, and save cost of repeated advertising, we | that. Don’t miss ‘this rare opportunity. 
never got interested in it, and, for reference even, it is more suitable for a doctor than for 
On the other hand, a conservative English lady writes to us, “It is a book every 





several thousand read- Though this book is, in its line, an Encyclopedic 
ers of this magazine | Work, ours is mot ax encyclopedia scheme, by which you 
who really ought to\ pledge yourself to pay $1.00 a month for a year. You send 
offer to share this great saving by giving over half our regular 
DON’T YOU WANT TO KNOW 
you. Or, may be you have some work, however pretentious, which you recognize as 
merely or mainly an advertisement for some line of “ patent medicines.” Our book is xot 
like these. Ours was written for the people as a book to be read for its own intrinsic 


have this book, and at | $1.00 only, with the so-cent coufox now, and you get and 
That i is why we claim that you (man or woman) ought to have our book, and the only 
interest and merit, and they do read it, and commend it to their friends. Even physicians 
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young person ‘should 
and graceful style.”’ 
library, public or private, would 
able book. IT IS WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.” 
interested so many different kinds of readers in so many parts of the world? Others 
find it very useful; so would you. 


read,” while another says, * ‘It is written ina plain, easy 
A Parsee physician, living in Canton, India, writes, ‘No 
e complete w ithout this most valu- 
Has any other book 


Special Offer to “Munsey” Readers. 





We want to give every reader of Munsey’s MaGazine an exceptional opportunity to own this book—you can try 


it before you buy it. 


TRY IT BEFORE 
+ YOU BUY IT. 


Aare You Well = 


Good Health is a rare boon too generally slighted. It is so 
easy to lose or dissipate . that lucky fellows are lucky indeed 
ifthey have sense enough to leain how to maintain it. Plain 
Home Talk and Medical Common Sense justifies its title, and 
contains all that the average man needs to know regarding the 
human body, its parts and functions, how to maintain health, 
avoid the causes of disease, and treat most ailments. It has 
nearly 1.000 PAGES, over 200 ordinary illustrations, 10 
CHROMO PLATES, 36 (5 color) COLORED IL- 

LUSTRATIONS, relating to anatomy, relations of vital 
organs, the nervous system, eriginz of life from germ through 
various stages of development; 12 true-to-life coloritypes by 
color photography of commoner forms of skin eruptions—to 
make them easily recognizable. The appendix contains 
OVER 200 PRESCRIPTIONS for relief and cure of 
numerous common disorders, a table of poison antidotes, hy- 
gienic rules for care of infants, etc., etc. In short, this is an 
all-round popular medical work ‘ ‘Jor private and 
Considerate reading,” for interest, instruction and reference, 
for young and old, married and single, men and women, and 
the human being who has no use for it must be very 
knowing or very stupid. That is all we have to say here, 
except this—that if any one buys the book for sake of getting 
such information as they would have a right to expect Srom 
it, and fails to find it therein, the author stands ready, in 
person or by letter, to give such information without fee (t 

zt be legitimate and obtcinable). * 





It is this. 


more chances. 











CUT THIS OUT: 


SEND NO 


ae BY TAIL OR 
BO D BOOK. 


THIS COUPON 
WORTH 


50 CENTS. 








Our reduced price and coupon offer may seem liberal enough, but we have One still better. 
Send the coupon and $1 as security; we will ‘mail the book so you can see it for 
yourself, and then if you love your dollar better than the book, return it to us and we will 
return the dollar to you—less our cost of mailing. 
two or three days after getting the book, and not soil it. 
with this standing offer, and never saw one come back yet. 
Can you afford to decide, without Ft this book, that you have no need ot 
it? You can’t lose much to see it; you might lose your life by not having it. 


We shouid expect you to decide in 
We have sold 60,000 books in 5 years 
So we can afford to take 60,000 


Are You Married ? 


Or preparing to be? There are chapters equally useful in 
showing you * how to be happy though married.” 
Many married people would get along better if they knew how 
to adapt themselves to each other. They ought to read what 
ii Plain Home Talk” says about the true philosophy of mating, 
the “ natural relations of the sexes,” the evil of ** Lucifer 
Matches.” In the Westminster Review, Laura B. Camer- 
on, writing of remedies for unsuccessful marriage, 
says “ what all parents can do for wiser marrying of the rising 
generationis to TEACH PHYSIOLOGY and the wise 
direction of natural instincts, remembering that more 
wrong-doing, disease and suffering result 
from ignoranee avd so-called innocence than could ever 
come of knowledge of these subjects”; but parents can- 
not teach what they don’t know, and this is the 
knowledge that our book provides better than any other. 
They do a double duty to themselves and posterity by learn- 
ing and imparting the laws of hereditary and_prenatal in- 
fluences, of scientific mating and right living. Too often the 
currents of life are poisoned at their source, and unmention- 
able miseries entailed to the third and fourth generation of 
them that know not good from evil. Therefore ‘“ know thy- 
self” and “ get wisdom” now so easily within your reach. 

“Plain Home Talk” is offered in two editions, at $1.50 and 
$3 00, both cloth bound and containing the same reading and 
illustrations; the difference is in paper and binding. Readers 
of “Munsey” can get the $3.00 book for $2.00, with coupon. 


Ho O1o® 


IT 1S WORTH 50 CENTS TO YOU, ANY DAY. 


FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS BUT ONCE. 
MA bnss PF COUPON WITH $1.00 AND YOU WILL RE- 


S, PREPAID, THIS GREAT $1.50 CLOTH 


(AGENTS WANTED.) 
MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., 129 East 28th St., New York. 
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§ From now until April Ist, on receipt of the subscription 
s price of $1.00, we shall send 


; ME-7AU-b Galele)») 


for a year, and, FREE, postpaid, any one of the following [ 
articles: 3 
Elegant Sterling Silver Embroidery Scissors. [ 
§ Solid Silver Baby Spoon. d 
& A Gold Fountain Pen. C 
&§ Music Box with Crank. Plays two tunes. a] 
§ Fever Thermometer. Accuracy guaranteed, 
« *Baby World.” 300 Illustrations. 7] 
@ Dr. Yale’s invaluable “Nursery Problems.” 5 
Publisher's price $1.00. 7 
@ Everybody knows that Badyhood has been for twelve } 
a years the s‘andard Mother’s Nursery Guide. It tells 
mothers how to feed, dress, educate, and amuse their 
children. 100 physicians write for it. 
Send $1 to BAB YHOOD, 67 Morse B’Id’g, New York. 
Those who do not wish to avail themselves of the above 
Premium Offer may instead take advantage of Babyhood’s 
Combination Offer : : 
A year’s subscription toBadsyhood and either 
MeClure’sorCosmopolitan - - 
A year’s subscription to Babyhood and either 
The Century or Harper’s Monthly, $4.00 
A year’s subscrintion to Baéyhood and 
Review of Reviews- - - - -82.50 


Remit to BABYHOOD, 67 Morse B’ld’g, New York. 
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- WE WANT YOU to send a 2 ct. 


stamp for our new 64-page book giving 
the latest, easiest and best method of 
exterminating all kinds of insects and 
vermin that infest the household, the 
garden, the field, poultry yard and 
stables. An appendix gives full infor- 
mation for the treatment of diseases of 
poultry and stock. : 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Giermozone, the hygienic disinfectant, 


cleansing and healing fluid, heals cuts, sores, 
wounds and all skin diseases. Removes dandruff and 
prevents the hair falling out. An absolute preventive 
of diphtheria, scarlet-fever and other contagious dis- 
eases. A complete deodorizer and bactericide for the 
bath, toilet and sick-room. Pamphlet free. Sample 
bottle, 10 cts. for postage. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Exeter, Nebr., 
or 178 [lichigan Street, Chicago. 
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Five fold—all linen 


Wilar» \ crovvon + 20C. 


Highest possible grade. Made and'stamped both sides alike. 
WILBUR ‘SHIRT AND COLLAR COMPANY, TROY, N. Y. 





BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


THE ABSORPTION TREATMENT 
A SUCCESS. 


NO MORE WAITING TO BE BLIND. 


HE New York Observer says: ‘In the ab- 
sorption treatment we find the most, suc- 
cessful and humane method of treating 
diseased eyes or weakened vision ever 

devised. It is a boon to suffering humanity, 
hundreds having been successfully treated at the 
Bemis Sanitarium for diseases of the eyes often 
said to be incurable, without the knife or risk; 
and as the treatment assists Nature to do its 
own work without the use of drugs, the patients 
feel that a new lease of life as well as eyesight 
has been given them. -Among the grateful 
patients we find the Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., 
of New Orleans, La., well known to our readers. 
Dr. Palmer, some two years ago, noticed his 
eyesight failing, and consulted Dr. Knapp, of 
New York, and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who 
diagnosed the case as atrophy. After being 
under treatment one year, they pronounced his 
case hopeless, and further treatment was aban- 
doned. On July 24th, 1896, one eye being nearly 
sightless and the other failing, he consulted E. 
H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, of the Glens Falls, 
N. Y., Sanitarium, remarking that he had ‘noth- 
ing to lose and a great deal to gain,’ as cataracts 
were forming which would make blindness sure, 
and the little sight left was only available with 
the aid of a strong magnifying-glass. On Sept. 
7th, six weeks after commencing the absorption 
treatment, the strong lens had been laid aside, 
and the glasses discarded years ago now enable 
him to read again, to the great surprise of him- 
self and friends.”’ : 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
Dr. Palmer to an investigator regarding the 
above treatment. ‘‘ Almost by every mail I re- 
ceive letters of inquiry as to my experience of 
the treatment of myeyes. His theory is rational, 
based upon the self-restoring power of nature 
herself. Medicine cures only by rousing a pec- 
cant organ to the performance of its duty, when 
disease is thrown off and the patient recovers. 
The eye, he thinks, should form no exception. 
His aim therefore is to stimulate the eye, pro- 
mote its secretions and increase the circulation 
thus revitalizing the eye and enabling it to fulfil 
its functions, it throws off all the troubles and 
repairs its own waste. His method is simple, 
safe, in no way unpleasant, without disfigure- 
ment.”’ 

In order to bring before the public the advan- 
tages of the absorption treatment, which does 
away with all risk in treating the eyes, and 
furnishes a home treatment. which can be safely 
used at the patient’s home when it is impossible 
to visit the Sanitarium, we would state that a 
valuable pamphlet will be forwarded to any ad- 
dress free, and should be read in every family, 
as it gives the cause of failing eyesight and dis- 
eased eyes, how prevented and cured. The rapid 
increase in the number of persons who are be- 
coming blind and relying upon artificial aids to 
see demands a treatment which will reach the 
cause. 
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old-fashioned 
wives had to 
chop their, 
meat the 
old-fashioned 
way. To-day i 
the house- 
wife has at 
her command won 


THE ENTERPRISE NEW 
MEAT CHOPPER 


a simple little machine of ‘marvellous perform- 
ance. Chops any kind of food you ever want to 
chop. Always ready for use— 
in two pieces—can be cleaned 
in a minute, and you couldn't 
break it if a tried. 
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No. 2, $1.75. No. 4, $2.2: Sold by all 
Hardware aeeea ious "trade - mark, 
«Enterprise, ’* is on every machine. Send 


4 ots. in stamps for the + eee House- 
keeper.” Two Hundred Recipe: 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 
; PHILADELPHIA, 
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TAP EMU MMTTMRLM The National 
GUARANTEED! Specialty Co., 


Rg BOOKLET. 86 Euclid Avenue. 


AnD FO CLEVELAND 0.US.A. 


DON'T BE HARD UP $2,000 A YEAR EASY. 
8 Gold, Silver, Nickel & Metal 
Plating. Gents and Ladies at home 
or traveling, yee Ft ir using and 
selling Prof. G@ Platers, Plates, 
Watches, Jewelry, ahlowene, Bicycles 
andall metal goods. Noexperience,heavy 

plate, modern methods. We do 

a Mat : \ manufacture outfits, all sizes, 
teed. Only outfits complete, all tools, 
mS ni lathes, materials, etc., ready for work. 
I = —cwaw Ve — you the art, furnish secrets 
and formulasiFniie. Write to-day. Testimonials, samples, 
etc, FREE. T. GRAY & €0., PLATING WORKS, Columbus, 0. 


5 
lt s $0 00 gy you're always eager for 


another cup when you have once tasted it. 


INSTANTANEOUS 


Whitman’s ~ciocorare 


Your grocer has it in one-pound and half-pound tins, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CURTICE BROTHERS’ 


“BLUE LABEL” 
is The World’s 
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‘The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourish- 
ing food. It never palls on the ap- 
petite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Me 
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3 A Perfect Food, Tonic ak E | C H U P 
a and Restorative. 

a It is a powder made from the most nour- We recognize none 

3 ishing elements of meat, prepared for the other as its equal. 


nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
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= May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. Ep 

; i of ; 

3 ; : or We will send priced catalogue and 
q Al druggists, in 2 02., 4%, 4 and J 1b. tins. 3S Souvenir, “From Tree to Table,” ‘to 
st Also the following combinations, Somatose-Bis- = any one desiring to know of us and 
S cuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate — each & our goods. 
a containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very conven- ES 
& ient and palatable preparations. om 
fom S 
ss Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New Tralee zp CURTICE BROTHERS CO 
g agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr, Bayer & Co., es = 
SS LElberfeld. 3; 
2 _ S ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BER PRP PPAR PERERA RRP PR RR TRAPP RAR RAR 





Mention Munsey’s MAGAZINE in your letter when you write. 








THE 


PROPHYLACTIC 


TOOTH BRUSH 


always sold in a yellow 
box, is the only tooth 
brush that cleans be- 
tween the teeth, where 
cleanliness is most needs 
ed, where decay always 
begins. Ask your den- 
tist about it, your drug- 
gist for it. By mail, 


cts. 


Booklet about it—free. 
Florence Mfg. Co. 
Pine St., Florence, Mass 


145-147 State St. VO’ 1838. 
CHICAGO. 


Catalogues Free. 


No. 10 A shows latest Table and Toilet Wares, 
Cut Glass, Ornaments, Lamps, Cutlery, Etc. 
- 12 A shows White China for Decorating. 


$4. 50 oneke. 


Delivered anywhere in the United States. 


A handsome American Cut Glass 
7 inch Preserve Dish, heavy cutting, 
exceptional brilliancy. 
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A Striking IIlustration 


W. ELLIOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
GENTLEMEN:—In taking advantage of your 2oc. offer in the Delineator I was more than 


recompensed with the beautiful flowers the seed produced allsummer. Yours sincerely, 
St. Louis, 9-5-96. MISS SENGA., 


We will again repeat the liberal offer, including such varieties as 
SWEET PEA CUPID the new dwarf teow my color, pure white, growth only five inches. 
Truly a floral wonder. 


ASTERS, ELLIOTT'S RAINBOW MIXTURE 2 2custion ss ay gardens ce 
fine ements es beautiful, incurved petals resembling the peony. 

PANSY, ELLIOTT’S BLENDED ss xcvsfovgcsse glows oman 
man strains to give variety of color. 


| seewd CARNATION DWARF MARGUERITE AP, sation colored of 90 
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catalogue cover—something unusually fine, also our ANNUAL, handsomely illustrated, for 1897. 
Remember, 20 cents buys them all. 


W. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen, 54 and 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 
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New Idea in Trunks ? Why Patti Looks Young 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 3ecause every night, as regularly as_bed-time 
represents @ new ideain trunks, Itisa port- . comes, -she uses Mary Scott Rowland’s 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of } Retiring Face Cream. So do Mme. Melba, 
trays: a place foreverything, froma hat toa Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Kendal, Beatrice Cameron- 
collar button, and the bottom is as accessible Mansfield, and other women noted for beautiful 


ae = mas the top. Costs no more than a good box complexions. Price $1, 82, $5 a Jar. Melba 
re Ge Uiaes Oo ek cee Me Face Powder, $1, $2, $5 a Box. Prices 
=t"examine. 2centstamp illustrated catalogue. | 2/est ; 
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daw ‘ ones ogg hts a be sealed | matter we Mary 
gece ecott owland, 97 Fifth Ave., ew or mventor 
_F. A. STALLMAN, 19 W, Snoring § tambus, O. |“ 17e/ba Pocket Combination Powder Box.” $1.00 by mail. 


BUY RIGHT ay “se Wall Paper? = 


Buggies, Carriages, Wagons ond q ) _ We have the latest colorings and designs with 
llarness at prices one-third ne i) borders and ceilings to match. : 
one-half below regular prices. \-4 d 6% cents to 40 cents per double roll. 
All goods guaranteed. 8th year\’ e Borders from 1 ct. to9 cts. per yard. 
© 
C 
























IRD 
in business. Highest references. Samples sent free on request. 


Freight paid. Illustrated Buyers’ ray FREE. 
MIAMI MFG. CO., 104 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI, 0. MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., CHICAGO. _ 
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~ $1,000.00 147 PRIZES 


1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5.00 each. 


For recipes for using alone or in combination 














PREPARED WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


Competition closes May 31. Awards made July ist. A trade mark cut from 
label of can must accompany every recipe. Our cook book ‘‘ Bean Cookery” 
free to all who answer this ad. 


A delicious, satisfying dish for all occasions. A meal in itself. ‘Equally good 
hot or cold. In three sizes—at leading grocers, or send 6 cents for sample can or 
postal for free booklet. 


“gna een sci VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 306 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, I-d, 


ae 


Anatomical Cycle Seat 


The only anatomical saddle without a hard rim outside 

the - Advance orders alone prove a“ “4 most popular 
seat ever produced—the leader in ”9 

the “ Makers of most of the 














ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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| A Most Sensible Gift 
For Your Family or Friends 
li LIMITED TO APRIL 30, 


For Use in Your Home or Office, or to Assist the Children in their Studies, no 
other Reference Book in the World Compares with the New 


The cut on the left AMERICAN Yours for 


shows sample vol- Cents 


Bory sme, STANDARD 3 


sAMERICAN AmericaN, 
Raat) 4 which shall be yours 
: ———— for 7 monthly pay- ° 


ly 
ote i ofe ments of $1.00 each, or E 
Edition of November 1, 1896.The finished 
} i $5 00 Cash With Order work of more than 100 of” the world’s greatest 
y \ l ‘ ‘ scholars, educators, scientists and specialists, 
ouume | | owumell: A SUPERB REFERENCE LIBRARY 
: | = covering the entire range of human knowledge, 
$ invention and discovery up to the present day, 
including the Arts, Sciences, History, Bi- 
ography, Philosophy, Astronomy, Mete- 
orology, Geography, Navigation, Ge- 
ology, Exploration, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Finance, Zoology; 
Etl He ty, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Law Medicine, Theology, 
Statistics, etc., etc. 























The cut on the right | 
sone sample volumes of suwenicas | awenicat JUST OFF THE PRESS | 
the elegant NovevopeDls| thee oer tA . 

. eee BR | pedin is brourte right cows tothe ante oF ts 
a pedia I e date of i 
i issue, and contains hundreds of articl b- 
Half- Russia Style ae 0 +f jects ena ong ail ~ older reference worksare 
? i necessarily silent. t is also asuperior Pro- 
which shall be yours for i 


ig | nouncing Dictionary, giving all words in 
VOLUME LE anv iate general use, carefully defined. Its contents 
9 monthly payments of nag ; / embody a Biographical Dictionary, aGazetteer 


of the World, a Glossary of Technical Terms, 








$1.00 each or late Census Reports, an Atlas of the whole 
“i a ; te 3 a row a <a, practi- 

$3; 5s cal, up-to-date information—scientific, histori- 

$7.00 Cash with Order. SeTH MAP WITH MBE cal, military, social and civil—all arranged and 





classified in convenient form for ready reference. 


Secures immediate possessi f thi 
U N T i L ~ superb library. Balance payable $1.L0 
A 30 monthly for 6 months—about 3 cents a 
pr. day. Total Only $7.00. 


ITIS THE VERY LATEST OF ALL REFERENCE WORKS. These are some of the live topics that aretreated 
with 1896 accuracy and freshness, viz: Argon, X«rays, Atlanta Exposition, Li Hung Chang, Nansen’s and Peary’s 
Arctic Explorations, Horseless Carriage, Color Photography, Air Ships, Free Silver, Electrical Science, 
Acetylene, Prof. Roentgen, Skiagraphy, etc. On these and a thousand other important topics of to-day the older books 
po Boge sco or are years behind the age. This great new work is an absolute necessity to all who want to keep abreast 
of the times. 

IT IS MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT with beautiful colored maps of every country on 
the globe, superb charts bearing upon anatomy, mineralogy, entomology, zoology, fossils, electrical science, ordnance, etc., be- 
sidesthe countless wood-cut engravings that graphically illustrate the thousands of subjects. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION 


As a means of quickly introducing and popularizing this peerless home reference library, we have decided to distribute a 
few advance sets in each community, regardless of cost and purely as an advertising project. We know that every set so 
placed will prove an advertisement of the greatest power, and lead to hundreds of sales at paying prices. Comparison with 
any and all other reference works will quickly demonstrate the immeasurable superiority of our grand new work. On April 30 prices 
will be advanced to regular rates—S1I9.00 to $31.00 a set. We reserve the right to withdraw this offer atany 
time without notice, in which case money will be returned without cost to sender. 


Send $1.00 to American Newspaper Syndicate (address below) and the 

Hi OW ’ oO O R D oy R. entire set will be forwarded. Subsequent payments to be made as fol- 

lows: On cloth style, $1.00 a month for 6 months; on Half-Russia 

style, $1.00 a month for 8 months. When ordering be sure to state style of binding wanted, (we recommend the Half-Russia) 

with full shipping directions. All transportation charges to be paid by purchaser. Books guaranteed as represented or 

first payment refunded if set is returned within ten days. We refer to any newspaper or bank in Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL TO CASH BUYERS: If cash in full be sent with order, prices will be $5.00 for cloth style, $7.00 for 
Half-Russia, umtil April 30 only. Book of Specimen Pages mailed free upon request. 








CAUT i oO N ¥ We are the sole publishers of the new American Standard Encyclopzdia, and can 
® assume no responsibility for any orders except those sent directly to us, Beware of inferior imi- 
tations advertised at higher prices. See that our imprint, as below, is on the title page of each volume. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 8th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia. 
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iM THE HICHEST GRADE MALT AND HOPS AND PUREST SPRING WATER, THEN STORED FOR TWO YEARS TO BECOME RIPE AND MELLOW. RESULT—AN 
cui ALE AS IT SHOULD BE—WITHOUT SEDIMENT. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION | ~4~~™ 


will be the crowning event of the century. If you would like to 
go to Europe why not prepare tor the tour systematically? Select 
company, high class accommodz “on — itinerary, moderate 
All incidental expenses included as _specifie 
DRE AM OF YOUR LIFE CAN NOW BE REALIZED. <4 using the sgezoves Turke Sas 
Send three two-cent stamps fora beautifully illustrated booklet - eon poy ty a. ge noe Tg 
telling all about it and explaining how you 'can secure the tour tel fal i in every wiv; Rann tor circalas 
FREE. to THE EUROPEAN TOURIST COMPANY. | ¢f ee 4 clp , a 
comny, Preshy terian Building, 154 F , ae : san won. St.. New York. 
venue, New ° 


= Foot pow aeuaes 
ie bal! * socc curing 

= Automatic 
Lathes Cross feed 


9 and 11-inch Swing. 
~New and Oricinal Features. 
Send for Catalogue B. 2 
comers FALLS MFG. COMPANy, 
678 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y 


A Delicious Health Drink 


“ARAMEL to replace TEA 





Health Baths 


Right in your own home you can enjoy dry 
steam, vapor oxygen an rfumed baths 



































L. SHAW. 


Regine 4. Years. Larg- 
est Human Hair and Toilet 
Bazaar in America. 
Wics, BANCS, WavES, SWITCHES. 
Latest styles, F pam work- 
manship. Natural pure gray 
and white hair a specia *, 
Our Monte Christo Toi- 
let Articles, include Hair 
Dyes. Book, How to be Beau- 
tiful, mailed free. 4 
54 West [4th St., - (near 6th Ave.,) - New York. 


No. B. 








AND COFFEE, 
which are al- 
ways hurtful. 






















Send 2 two-cent wm. REVOLVER FREE! WATCH FREE! 138 
stamps for sample. }} erates ae Cost no 
BATTLE CREEK SANITA- : 


RIUM HEALTH FOOD CO., 


Battie CREEK. Micw. 


Carts, Surries, 
Phetons, 

9 ee 
Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 
anywhere=to anyon with 
privilege to examin. at low- 
y— jest wholesale prices. Guar- 
" Janteed as represented or 
money refunded. Send for 
illustrated catalog «nd testi- 
monials Free, Addr.(in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ TNION, 158 W. Van Buren St., B-113CHICAGO 





all we ask, in ceaed to introduce our Cig- 
ars is that you allow us to send in same 


SZ 
Roe 







times what we ask -don’t pay 1 cent. 

















Address. Fhe Winston Cigar Co., Winston, N.C. 

’ PRP EP PPL PLP LL ERLE PLS PPPOE G in us Re PPR PP PPP PL SD 
4 SAV GC YOUR SON, HUSBAND, BROTHER or FRIEND g 
¢ from the clutches "of drink. You can do it. We have an easy, safe, per- $ 
manent and private cure. No hypodermic injections. No Sanitarium Treat- 

, ment. No publicity. No detention from business. Write for full and con- 

2 vincing particulars—mailed free. ¢ 
é THE HOME CURE CO., Box 510, Kenton, Ohio. q 
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‘== MODERN MINING MACHINERY 


The Gates Rock and Ore Breaker 
and the Tremain Steam Stamp Mill 


have revolutionized the milling of ores. We have made the study of treating low grade 
ores our specialty. Address 


CATES IRON WORKS, Dept. P, P. 650 Elston Ave., Chicago. 
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A GOOP CHEAP DESK 


is ‘‘ MACEY NO. 10-E.” 
$19.75 this 


excellent desk 
(direct from 
maker to user). 
Freight Pre- 
aid to any 
point east of the 
Rocky Moune- 
tains. 

Wewillshipit = 
“On Approval” us i 
to be returned 
at our expense 
itnotconsidered 

sitively the 
Best desk ever 
otfered at so low 

a price. 

Every desk 
user must have 
some place for 
fetters, etc. This 
desk contains, © 3 
aa” rad (PATENT APPLIi.,) FOR.) 
dust proof and under lock and key. 


EASY CHAIR w. No.” 


6. 50 buys this ssesinteeit 
leather covered ‘Turk- 
ish Rocker (direct from maker to 
user), Freight prepaid to any 
Point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Genuine hair cushions. 
Your choice of olive green, russet 
or maroon colored leather. 


THE FRED MAGEY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Write for catalogue of OFrice 
AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 











We make some very pretty ladies’ desks. 
- Write for dainty catalogue. 


LADIES’ IEDESKS: 


P. D. DoNITA 


(Genuine Whalebone.) 





4 sac bl i) 
This Corset, after its many years > trial both i in Europe 
and this country, has been found to be superior in 
every particular to all others. Prices $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00, $8.00, $9.00. Try one. 


if your dealer dues not keep it write to 


JOS. BECKEL & CO., 438 Rroadway, New York. 











‘Columbia’ 
Home Graphophone 


—bring: the mirth and music of the world 
into your own drawing room. There is 
no limit to its repertoire. It sings, plays, 









talks and faithfully records and reproduces 
every sound. The “Columbia” is the lat- 
est. model, most compact, 
and equal in effect to the 
highest priced machine, <i e 
IVCOMSORIY . 2. + 6 « 6 
Columbia Phonograph Co., 
Dept. A, 1155, 1157, & 1159 Broadway, New York, 
919 Penna. Ave. Washington, D. C. 
110 Fast Balio. St., Baltimore, Md. 
720-722 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 









A Practical Camera 3), 











Price, $ 5. 


QUAD 


DOUBLE-CONVEX 
ACHROMATIC LENS. 


NEW SAFETY SHUTTER. 


We do not advertise a Pocket Camera that you cannot 


Makes a picture nearly as large 
as a half-page of this magazine. 





get in your pocket. But we DO advertise the 


BEST $5 CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 


Send 2c. stamp for Catalogue eat "ccaeaed Picture 
ACTUALLY made with the ‘‘ QUAD”’ 


EDWARD C. CONE, 


Successor to Close & Cone, 
~ State Street, - * - Chicago, lil. 


°& H.T. Anthony & Co, eis Trade Agts., sor B’way, N.Y> 
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. L, MOTT IRON WORKS, 84 


LAWN AND PARK FOUNTAINS, 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
AQUARIA AND AQUARIUM FOUNTAINS, 
DRIVEWAY GATES AND RAILINGS. 
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it) a ar pas ; 
to 90 Beekman St., New York. 


CAST IRON FLOWER VASES, 
LAWN STATUARY AND ANIMALS, 
SETTEES AND CHAIRS, 
STABLE FITTINGS AND WEATHER VANES. 


As each line is catalugued separately no catalogue will be sent unless specially named. 





T° give a widespread introduction and 
make known the great improve- 
ments in our 1897 Model Cameras we 
will send our 
new Model 


Dandy” 
$5 


The best all around 
Camera yet pro- 
duced. 














Or our new 
wide angle 


“WIZARD,” 


which cannot 
be surpassed in 
reliability and 
perfection of 
details at any 
price, for 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Cresskill, N. J. 
New York Depot: 1209 Broadway, near 29th Street. 











™ MARLBOROUGH 




















REVERSIBLE SWING BACK 
RISING AND SWING FRONT 


5x7, fitted with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, B. & L. Shutter, 

and Two Double Holders, $60. 

8 x 10, without lens and shutter,. . 50. 

DR? 45- Illustrated 

Bigs » «©» « © » eee ee Booklet. 

Send for Free Pamphlet of $5 and $8 Cameras 
Catalogue of all kinds of cameras and all requisites Free, 


for photography, mailed on application 
We recommend They are quick 


to amateurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES and reliable. 


The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. IX., 100 illustrations, 
80 practical articles on photography, now ready. 
' Price, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Free 





Che Baby Hawk-Eye Of New Design for Season of °97 


is now ready. 


sharpness to that of alargercamera. The Baby is now 
furnished with a Square Finder, Registering Tally that 
shows at a glance the number of exposures made, and 
Time and Instantaneous Shutter with different speeds. 
The lens is achromatic and very rapid, which accounts 
for the good results obtained even in dull weather. 

Dimensions, 2'44x3'4x4in. Photo, 2x2 in. Weight, 7 oz. 


Price, loaded for 12 exposures, $6.00. 





Send for Catalog, g'vin 
descriptions and prices of Cameras. 


Si 


Simple to operate. Loads by day- 
light, and makes a photo of equal 


PARA AAA AR AAA AAA 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 471 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
AY 
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* THE. 


i © a 


f Handsome ! Complete ! 


Attachments for fork and steer- 

ing head with each lamp. Can 
\ be literally taken to pieces for 
‘ cleaning and assembled with 
i; the greatest ease, no key or 
® wrench required. 


, 
; PUSH THE BUTTON 


| turn it, and when you let go, the 


: WICK IS LOCKED 
‘ ~ AUTOMATICALLY 
Burns kerosene in packed fount 
\ WHY WE SELL THIS 


will not buy any other 
anywhere in the United States on receipt of $3.00. 








Govwos= 


St $e SS SS So 


It is made on the $5.00 plan, but we are going tosell it for $3.00 to boom the sale. 
so much better than all other $3.00 lamps assures the ae | gon of this aim. Any‘one who sees it 
mp at the same or higher price 


SESS SSIS SSE 








THE 
BEST 
LAMP 


$3.0 


you’ ll say so. 


A Gale Won’t Blow 
It Out. 
Rough Roads Don’t 
Phase It. 
Don’t Smoke. 
Lights the Road for. 
100 Feet. 


LAMP FOR $3.00. 
The fact of its being 


Jntil your dealer keeps it, we will deliver 


MATTHEWS & WILLARD MFG. CO., = {Waist Sawe* | 


PSS IOS 


= 8 cdi een SSS SSO 


See it and qj 


4 





THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT /1AN- 
DOLINS AND GUITARS. 


ANY ONE interested in the subject of mandolins 
and guitars can obtain a beautiful book about 
them free by writing to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 
It contains portraits of over 100 leading artists, 
together with frank expressions of their opinion 
of the new 1897 model Washburn Instruments. 
Descriptions and prices of all grades of Wash- 
burns, from the cheapest ($15.00) upwards, are 
given together with a succinct account of the 
points of excellence which every music lover 
should see that his mandolin or guitar possesses. 
Address, Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 





THE CORKER 
Mends Punctured 
Tires in a Minute. 

Insert it in the Tire, 
squeeze it, give it a twist, 
pump your Tire and ride on 

(Anyone can do this.) 

Mailed for 25c. 
MENDS 25 PUNCTURES, 


Clinchit Rubber Cement 
“The stuff that sticks.” 
Ounce tube, postpaid, 15c. 
Circulars free. 

The National Specialty Co. 
86 Euclid Av.,Cleveland,O. 














Are the Standard 
of today—Mun¢éger’s art 
has made them so. 

Single Wheels, $100. 

« Tandems, $150. 

We also make good 
bicycles for $75, $60, ; 
$50, $40. Catalogue 
free, full of instruc- 
tive facts. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 
17 petra y) St., New York 


Wore’ Mass. 


‘A CTORIES 
Middletown, ret 


“4 


07 BICYCLE LAMP 
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I met him sturdily trudging along, 
his color good, his clear eyes having 
that tranquil steadiness which speaks 
of strength and great reserve power. “I 
thought you were flat on your back,” 
I said. “I was,” he answered, “but as 
soon as the crisis came, I began to take 


PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
THE “BEST” TONIC.: 

“It put new life into me, brought back 

color, appetite, strength and health. 

It’s marvelous for building one up after 

sickness. It gives vim and bounce, I 


tell you.” 
> “I have taken time togive PABST MALT 
ExTrRActT, The ‘“‘Best’’ Tonic,a proper 
examination, and am pleased to in- 
form you that I think itis the clean- 
est, chemically the purest and in 
sickness the best Iever used.” 
JOHN T, SIMPSON, M. D. 


President International Med- 
ical Parliament, Paris 
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The washing of linen and damask is best accomplished 
with COFCO Soap—a soap that neither bedims the lustre of 
the loom nor harms the delicate texture—a soap you can 
rely upon to do its work well. COCO is a white floating 
soap of high merit and low price, 5c. Sold everywhere. 


Wlade only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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Genuine Cottolene 


The famous shortening and substitute for lard. Endorsed by eminent 
physicians—praised by thoughtful housekeepers—enjoyed by connoisseurs 
—beneficial to people with weak digestion. Sold everywhere in tins of one, 
three and five pounds, with trade mark “Cottolene” and “steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath” on every tin. Ask the dealer for COTTOLENE, 
and see that you get it. Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San 


Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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ry 4) 4 
vy } youngest amongst the leaders in the great Life Insurance Companies of 39 
x the world, with a record for progress, strength, and liberality which x 
$ ~=none excel, has >4 
x q %) 
»$ Assets. «Ss $19,541,827 3% 
»$) — Income . . ~~. 14,158,445 > 
| PRUDENTIAL | Surplus ©... 4,834,16 oi 
gy? as the s 
x ouman Insurance in force . — . 320,453,483 fe 
1 , of Protecting over half a million homes Ay 
><) through nearly > 4 
IY; GIBRALTAR. - + 
i. 2,500,000 Policies. 3 
>> + 
e Prudential issues every approved torm of Lite Insurance 4 
Py The Prudential d form of Life I > 
a) for men, women, and children. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to io 
% > $50,000. Premiums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly, yearly. iv 
ote Note the following table of comparison illustrating the progress of iv 
x § «the Company : 3 
vs , >t; 
Be FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. et 
+ ¢: 4 
4 fe $ ade {of i 
1 ’ Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. — >4 
1 CS Sb ee KS ee $6,889,674 $19,545,827 $12,652,153 v4 
D SS: 4. & aw wD 1,449,057 . 4,034,316 2,585,059 > 4 
ee 6,703,633 $4,158,445 7,454,814 3 
GP} Insurance in Force... . 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,545 $F 
yt Interest Earnings . . ... 290,348 825,801 535,453 shy 
ads ‘> 
, 
' ) $1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. gt 
ms % 
g The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy of The Prudential oO 
[YW is profit-sharing. Write: sh 
R ‘< 
Eafe A Toho 
Be The Prudential Insurance Company oO 
S ...of America... % 
ie } JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office : Newark, N. J. > 
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THE IMIPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


NO MATTER HOW GRAY 
YOUR HAIR, OR BLEACHED, 
OR DYED, IT MAKES IT 
BEAUTIFUL, GLOSSY.... 


Restores 


Gray Hair to its 
Original Color. 


een Bleached Hair. 
By the use of the REGEN- 
ERATOR once in every few 
months, the hair is always 
glossy, beautiful, and na- 
tural. 
No. 1.—Black. 
No. 2.—Dark Brown. 
No. 3.—Medium Brown. 
No. 4.—Chestnut. 
No. 5.—Light Chestnut. 






No. 6.—Gold Blond. 
No. 7.—Ash Blond. 


privacy. 
IMPERIAL CHEM. MFG. 


202 Sth Ave. 


New York. 
Bet. 30th and 31st Sts. fF 
Samples of hair colored | 





Price $1.50 and $3.00, 


We make applications 
a specialty and assure 


co; 






Drunkenness 
can be cured 


WITHOUT THE INEBRIATE’S KNOWLEDGE. 


““Drink has ruined more happy homes, broken 
more hearts and wrecked more lives than any 
curse visited upon mankind.” 

A great cure for drunkenness has been discov- 
ered, called 


ANTI-JAG. 


This comes in the form of small pills which dis- 
solve when dropped in a liquid such as a cup of 
coffee or glass of liquor, and can be given abso- 
lutely without the inebriate’s knowledge. 

ANTI-JAG acts directly on the stomach in 
such a way that liquor becomes distasteful, caus- 
ing the patient to stop drinking without knowing 
why. It also tones and builds up the system, 
quieting the nerves, restores the disordered 
stomach, and removes all traces of dissipation. 


Order through your druggist, or box, mailed in plain 
wrapper on receipt of $1, by 


RENOVA CHEMICAL CO. 


68 Broadway, New York. 











Sree. ANTI-DOPE CURES OPIUM AND MORPHINE 
For sale by Druggists HABITS, $1.00. 
and Hairdressers. 
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Pratt's Chart of Chords ‘Fi. Piano and nd Organ 
is acomplete Self Instructor, enabling any one to play 
the piano or organ at sight and to play without difficulty 
brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is 
as valuable to the advanced musician as to the beginner, 
embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in 
music. The nearest approach to a ready-made knowledge 
of music yet attained by science, a shortcut to harmony, 
and is to music what the multiplication table is to arith- 
metic, a guick method of learning to play the piano or 
organ without ateacher, Itisthe practical result of years 
of study by Cuas.E. PRaTT, the noted American composer 
and musician. Endorsed by teachers and musicians every- 
where. Publishers’ price $1 each. To introduce THE CoL- 
UMBIAN, Boston’s great literary and family monthly, into 
new homes, we make the following liberal offer: 


ep ice eg | 


rep Chart of Chords for the Jar 
nd Organ, The Giant Album of S 
cht 1 a 184 songs, with nln ym music. All the 
above, charges prepaid, for 30 cents. Stamps taken. 
Address, L.N. CUSHMAN, Pub., Dep. K, 13-15-17 Otis St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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An Honest 
Medicine. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
are an honest medicine for the cure of Indi- 
gestion and Dyspepsia, because we tell you 
plainly what they contain and a fair trial 
convinces one of their true merit. 

Each tablet contains the purest, freshest 
pepsin, combined with bismuth and other 
valuable remedies. 


Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets 


are a scientific combination of these, and 
you make no mistake in using them. You 
take no chances of injury. We tell you 
just what they contain. 

If you want to know what they will do 
for you, try a package. You can get them 
at any drug store for 50 cents or direct by 
mail from 


STUART CO., 225 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 


Send for book on Stomach Diseases, free. 
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MS SHAVING GaSe 
SOAPS. “Se 


| For strong, wiry beards, 
For soft, silky beards, 
For all kinds of beards, 


there’s nothing like 


j Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 





| OLDEST AND MOST FAMOUS 








SHAVING SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


peculiar soften- 
ing action upon 
the beard— 

the Soothing, Heal- 
ing, Refreshing 
effect upon the 
skin— 

the Rich, Creamy 
Luxurious 


we. 
‘Luxupy ae 8h 


ROUND - JUST FITS THE CUP. 
DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED. 


“Now, Billy, keep cool, and see if 
this isn’t just boss?’ 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are for sale every- 
where but if your dealer does not have them— 
we mail them—toany address—postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 


LONDON: 64 Great Russell Street, W. C. 
SIDNEY: 161 Clarence St, 
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A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRU- | 
MENTS. | 
| 


If you are interested in a band instrument of | 
any kind, or would like to join a band or drum 
corps, you can obtain full information upon the 
subject from the big book of 136 pages that 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, send free upon applica- 
tion. It contains upwards of 1,000 illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted upon 
band instruments. Write today to Dept. M, 
Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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CVCVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE 
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o 
Whooping Cough, Croup, & 
Ys] 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. - 
7 
CRESOLENE being administered by inhalation, © 
gives the safest and most effectual means of treat- 
ing the throat and bronchial tubes. Its efficiency % 
in Whooping Cough and Croup is wonderful. Its antiseptic = 
virtues render it invaluable in contagious diseases, as Diphtheria, ~ 

Scarlet Fever, etc. Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
Sold by all druggists. = 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. re 
ScuIEFFELIN & Co., New York, U.S. AGENTs. S 
VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVCVCVCVO 





‘The Warsaw Salt Baths 


ND SANITARIU 
ae. LOCATION. — "ALTITUDE. 
Natural Salt Brine, Salt Vapor, Salt Spray and 
Salt Swimming Baths for Rheumatic and Nervous 
Troubles. Fey all Modern Baths. 
Send for illustrated circulars to the 
—— SANITARIUM CO., WARSAW, WV. Y. 


~) Paralysis 


New process. 

No failure. 

Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases, Neural- 
gia, Dropsy, etc., easily cured. Fora 
valuable book FREE to all, address 


at once, Cc. I. THATCHER, M. D. 
1401 Masonic Temple, - Chicago, His. 











An editor writes: TOKOLOGY should be in 
ihe hands of every woman. It is unequaled in 
its practical scientific advice to women. 





TOKOLOGY 


ALICE B. S'TOCKHAM & COvs 


N. B. Prices reduced on all books and goods handled by above firm. 


circulars. 


Mrs. L. N. A. writes: “If I knew I was to be the mother ¥ 
innumerable children it would have no terrors for me, So 
great is my confidence in the science of TOKOLOGY.’ 


A omer lete health > * by 
ALICE B. SrOckHAM, D., in 
practice over twenty- -fiye years. 


Best Terms to Agents. 

Sample pages free. 
PREPAID, MOR. $2.75. CLO. $2.00. 
2272 Madison St., Chicazgds 
Send postal card for 
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Size 312 x 3). 


MADE WITH THE ‘*RAY.”’’ 


MUTSCHLER, ROBERTSON & CO., Mirs., Rochester, 
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Men of limited capital can learn how 
to make good incomes by sending for 
McALLISTER’S book of information 
about Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, 
and accessories. 250 pages of needful 
knowledge. Explains the construction 
and operation of Lanterns. Tells how to 
conduct entertainments. Mailed free. 

T. H. McALLISTER, 49 Nassau St., New York. 
%6 Washington St., Chicago. 














THE... 


$5.00 


RAY 


The RAY is not the only 
$5.00 camera on the market, 
but we do claim it will give 
the best results of any $5.0¢ 
camera in the world. 

OUR MOTTO— 
THE BEST FOR THE MONEY 

The RAY is small, compact, 
and holds six plates, is fitted 
with a fine single. achromatic 
lense and our patented rotary 
shutter for time or instantane- 
ous exposures. 


It is a leader of $5.00 
Cameras. 


FOR SALE BY PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 
Send stamp for sample photo. 


N. Y. 
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“Takes Picture 34 x 3%. 


“You can do it all”’ 


WITH THE 


“Oo SunartJr. 


The smallest camera holding 12 Glass Plates, 
314 x 344. Finest Grade of Lens. Shutter Sim- 
plicity Itself. For sale by all Photo Stock Deal- 
ers. Send 2c, stamp for catalogue. 21 styles of 


Sunart Cameras from$5 up to $100 


SUNART PHOTO CO., Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
No. 12 Aqueduct Street. 
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F Produce each a disease 
Alcohol, having definite —. 

‘ . The disease yields 
Opium, {ay othe Double 
Tobacco 


Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered 


Institutes. ——— 





at the following Keeley 


&) 


: 


The United States 
Government 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in 
the Soldiers’ Homes and in an institu- 
tion for exclusive use of the Regular 
Army. Seven States have legislated 
for the application of this treatment 
to worthy indigent inebriates. 


It isa fact, known generally by well-informed 
ersons, that inebriety, morphine and other 
rug addictions are dzseases, not simply habits, 

and to be cured they must receive medical 
treatment. 

The method of treatment originated by Dr. 
Leslie E Keeley, and administered only at in- 
stitutes authorized by him,cures these diseases. 
This statement is easily substantiated by facts. 
Three hundred thousand cured men and women 
are glad to testify to its truth. 

The treatment at these institutes is pleasant. 
The patient is subject to no restraint. It is like 
taking a vacation of four weeks. He only 
knows that he is cured. 

Detailed information of this treatment, and 
proofs of its success, sent free upon applica- 











tion to any of the following institutes: 


ADDRESS Toronto, Canada, Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio. 
HE KEELEY 583 Sherbourne St.| Deering, Maine. 358 Niagara Street. Harrisburg. Pa., 
T West Haven, Conn. Kansas City, Mo., White Plains, N. Y. _ Cor. 4thand North Sts 
INSTITUTE Dwight, Til. 1815 Independence Av. | Fargo, N. D. Providence, R. I., 
ateither Kansas City, Kan. irkwood, Mo. 306-308 Washington St. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Address the Institute nearest you. Columbia, S. C. 


New Orleans, La. | 


ae 
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You think it is because 
your child is ‘‘growing too 
fast” that he fails to put on 
flesh. More often it is due 
to a gradual and_ general 
weakening of all the forces 
of the body. The child may 
have no pain, may have a 
fair appetite and yet lose 
flesh. Perhaps the happiest 
effects of Scott’s Emulsion 
are in such cases as these. 
It gives the body a fat which 
is easily taken up; alters un- 
healthy action and supplies 
the best blood-making food 


known to medical science. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Mfg. Chemists, New Yor’ 


Keeley Catechism mailed on application to the nearest Institute. 








Waukesha, Wis 
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A Captivating Complexion. 
I will send FREE securely sealed, Gee 

the recipe for making a Wonderful ¢f/ 
Complexion Beautifier. It gives a ¢ 
magic charm to the face; removes 4 
pimples, tan, freckles, wrinkles, 
ete. No cosmetic, perfectly whole- 
some and is truly a valuable gift. 
Write to-day, itis FREE. EncloseZ Jf 
stamp. NELLIE F. MILLER, Zam 
Box C-916, Kalamazoo, Mich ZZ 


Hair on the Face, 


NECK OR ARMS 


Quickly dissolved and removed with 


our new FRENCH DEPILATORY 


and the growth forever destroyed, 
without the slightest injury or discol- 
oration of the most delicate skin. It 
is perfectly pure, free from all injur- 
ious substances, and so simple that 
; anyone can use it. It acts mildly but 

surely, and you will be surprised and 
delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, 
and the hair disappears immediately. Anyone troubled 
with superfluous hair on the face, neck or arms can have 
it permanently removed without the slightest injury 
when applied, or ever afterwards. Absolutely guaran- 
teed and will be sent prepaid for 50 cents. 


AMERICAN TOILET CO., 
64 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, [tich. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 
INDIA ' {THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 
and ONE UTTLEg 2); Double Strength 
CEYLON: Teaspoon” } Finest Aroma 


iful ¢g ; a 
are the f _ fF ‘Ik | Delicate Flavor 
PARADISE of 


Fine Teas. Absolutely Pure 
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OLD 


business methods bring 
GRAY HAIRS—that’s 
all. 

You want SUCCESS 
and its result—MONEY. 


We can show you, as 


eo 
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Built upon an aluminum casting, shap- 
ed from exact impressions of the human 
anatomy in modeling clay, by riders << 





DO DO DO DP OD Os Dt 


we have ‘THOUSANDS i actually propelling the wheel. Under Dy 
. 4% the pelvicbonesare left openings which jy 

of others, how to win. are bridged over with leather and 3 
Q@spadded by hand with heavy felt, andthe § 

Write us TODAY. a whole covered with a soft leather top. Ki 
zm DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE SIR 2 

ore St Made in two sizes, with > 

aH : < 

THE ECONOMIC SUPPLY c0 | either rigid or coiled springs Hy 
| % = 

"7 @ @ Tue Brioceport Gun ImpLement Co. 1s 

Yonkers, N. Y. = 313-315 Broadway, New York, Z 
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GREATEST OF ALL NOVELTIES. 
Most Ornamental Window or Garden Plant Known, and a Delicious Fruit. 


Treated like a Tomato it grows and fruits freely in the garden during summer, or in pots both summer and winter. It 
dears continually numerous large, inflated husks, much the shape of Chinese Lanterns, at first a beautiful green color, chang- 
ing to a yellowish hue, then to brightest scarlet, and as they hang suspended amon the foliage they present a most novel and 
whe gee Autumn frosts do not injure it, and it is a showy garden plant until December. In each “ Lantern” a fruit is 
borne, of large size and rich ruby color, which is most delicious for eating raw, or for cooking and preserving. Branches of 
Lanterns cut and dried retain their rich and brilliant colors for years and make most charming vase ornaments. Grows 18 
inches high; bears abundantly all the time in any soil or climate. No other pot plant so beautiful as this. Having an 
enormous stock we offer strong plants for early fruiting, by mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, at 


25 cts. each; 4 for 50 cts.; 10 for $1.00. 


A G eat 60c TRIAL COLLECTION of valuable Novelties. All the following, a Complete Novelty Garden, 
r ® for only 60 cts., postpaid (Worth $2.60): 2 Chinese Lantern Plants, | Rudbeckia Golden 
Glow, 1 Everbearing Tree Strawberry, 1 Dwarf Canna, 3 New Giant Gladiolus Childsi, 
3 Faney Orchid Gladiolus, 1 Mammoth Shamrock Oxalis, 6 packets Flower Seed Novel- 
ties, including the Golden Verbesena and Rare Japanese Maples, our Catalogue, and THE MAYFLOWER 
Monthly Magazine for one year—(64 pages, with colored plate each month, devoted to Flowers and Gardening)— 
all for 60 cents. 
OF FLOWER AND VECETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS AND 
Our Great Catalo; ue RARE NEW FRUITS, is the finest ever issued. Profusely illustrated. Several 
colored plates. 144 pages. e send it Free to all who order or who expect to after getting it. See our new system of selling 
seeds in packets of two <a ats andiocents. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Before buying any Seeds 
you should write a postal card for 


IRPEP’S FARM ANNUAL i897 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue 


A handsome new book,—tells the truth about 


THE BEST SEEDS THAT CROW! 


rtant New Features for 1897. Hundreds of Illustrations, 
Cholcest I ew Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, painted from nature. 


B S d G i] Our business grows also. We fill more orders every spring than do any other seeds- 

urpee ee Ss row @ meninthe world. Will you join our army of customers? If so, write To-day. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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; The Great Pen Pea obttese 

3 HENDERSONS 189 
We are Anxious for a Name 
‘or tne SUPERB NEW PEA («1897») 


== $200 


Because we are certain that the ‘‘ 1897’? will attain, among garden Peas, the highest possible rank, 
we have decided to offer a prize of $200.00 for the name sent in this year that we shall consider 
the most appropriate for the variety. Purchasers of the Pea who intend to suggest a name should read 
CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. Every package of **1897’’ Pea contains a coupon with 
blank space for name suggested, also for competitor’s name and address, so that all purchasers of the 


¢ Pea are entitled to fill out just as many coupons as their order calls for packages. Coupons may be 
: 





returned to us any time throughout the season, but not later than October 1, 1897. The prize money 
to be remitted by us during December, 1897. 


DESCRIPTION OF HENDERSON’S NEW “1897” PEA 


The ideal garden Pea should combine extreme earliness, quantity and quality. We have '.ng 

had many varieties that possessed one, and often two, of these most essential characteristics, put 

until the advent of our ‘* 1897’? none that possessed all three, and, what is more wonderful still, that 

it should have all these features in the superlative degree. We have grown it in our Trial Grounds 

for the last two seasons, and find in earliness and yield it leaves nothing to be desired, while its 

delicious flavor is such that that epicure would indeed be hard to please whom it failed to satisfy. 
Our Catalogue, offered below, describes it in more extended detail. 

Henderson's “1897” Pea will be delivered free to anv Post-Office in the United States, at 

y following prices (when more convenient buyers may remit in stamps), 20 cents per package; 3 pack- 

ages for 50 cents; 7 packages for $1.00. (Every package containing a coupon as stated above.) 


NOW THEN “:* “JUBILEE” CATALOGUE wi? FREE 


With every order from this advertisement. Every copy of our ‘‘ Jubilee’’ Catalogue of ‘‘ Every- 
thing for the Garden ”’ costs 25 cents to produce, but with every order from this advertisement for 
** 1897’ Pea we will send a copy without charge. Prepared to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of our business, scores among the thousands who have already seen it have told us that it is the 
most beautiful and interesting Seed and Plant Catalogue ever issued. It isa magnificent work of 
170 pages, on which are displayed over 500 illustrations of the principal products of our Gardens and 

reenhouses. Also 6 full-sized colored plates, which in artistic beauty have probably never been 
equaled, or FINALLY <*° bring this most liberal of offers to a close when we promise 
never surpassed. to send our ‘‘Jubilee Surprise Souvenir’ without charge to all 
who, in ordering from this advertisement, will state they saw it in this publication. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 
























The most beautiful that grow in all countries. I grow and flowers of worth is fully explained in the 


test them in this climate, and sell the hardiest. Hardy ferns, ‘New Guide to Rose Culture,’’ 


AND | The easiest roses to grow are the cele- 
WI i D 2 FE RNS FI brated D. & C. Roses. The easiest 
owers Ann’ to grow them, as well as all other 
vines, lilies, shrubs, trees. Plants for sun and shade, border, the leading Rose Catalogue of America. 


etc. Surprisingly low prices for the quality and kind of stock. k 28th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
Mustrated catalog: oribes 7 2, tel ; ‘ F i y 
m4. asiate nicasslogee: ype gaa 00 kinds, tells where to plant and how § This splendidly illustrated book and sample of 





our Magazine will be mailed free on request. 
F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
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OSES AT 5 Cents 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION: 
oF 20 ROSES FOR $4, Sriaic 


The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this Summer, either in 
pots or planted in yard. They are hardy ever-bloomers. We 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition. We also 
GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF ROSES YOU EVER PUR-SHASED. 

Beaute In tante, ch color from yellow to red. 
. White Perle des Jardins, immaculate white. Md. Schwal- 
y ler, rich pink in clusters, very fragrant. Maman Cochet, 

rosy pink touched with yellow. fenrl Rignon, coppery 
yellow, choot withred. Md. Sctpion Cochet, primrose yellow, rose 
shadings. Bouquct de Or, deep golden yellow, great bloomer. The 
Queen, immense large pure white, very fragrant. American Belle, 
a grand deep red rose, deliciously fragrant. Corinna, flesh color 
shaded tawny copper. Crimson Queen, deep velvety crimson, very rich. 
Auguata Victoria, pure white, always in bloom, Queen of F nee, in 
clusters of 8 to 10 roses, white edged shell pink. Prineess of Wales, amber, 
yellow-tinged with copper and orange. Madame Jules Finger, pure snow 
white, wax like in texture. Princeas Sagan, called the velvety rose from its 
richness. J. B. Varronne, rosy pink, bordered with crimson. Yellow Her- 
morn, & charming yellow of the richest color. Marquis de Viviena. every- 
body’s favorite,alwaysin bloom. Victor Hugo, rich bright pink, finest rose 
; Bonen GeT uPA CLUB AND Ger Your COLLECTION CREE. Mx 
Hections all labeled and packed separately sent for @5. Our Handsome, Illustrated Catalorne, describing 
sn kinds of Roses, Plants, Buibs and Seeds mailed for 10cts. ctamaes. W&,CAN SAVE you MONEY. 
Liberal premiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. e are the ST ROSE 

OWERS IN THE WORLD. Our sales of Rose Plants alone last season exceeded a milliun and a ha 

g' en you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you wantthevery best. Try us. Address, 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., Box A, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield. Ohio, 
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STOUT PEOPLE —~ 


can easily reduce their weight 15 to 20 pounds a month by vsing Hall’s 
Obesity Cure—a simple herbal remedy. It is PURELY VEGETABLE 
and absolutely the safest and best remedy for obesity. 

NO STARVING—NO SICKNESS. 


Mrs. Helen Weber, Marietta, O., says: it. I think it is the simplest and grandest rem- 
“It is an excellent flesh reducer and has im- | edy in the world to reduce superfluous fat.” 
proved my health wonderfully.” ait 
Miss Sarah J.Graham, Sheridanville, Pa.,writes: | Dr. Isaac Brooks, a noted physician, says: 
“TI made the remedy at home according to your “It’s a safe and powerful fat reducer, yet so 
directions and have lost 75 Is. since using | simple that ANW CHELD can take it.” 


uns. HELEN WEBER. A sample box and full particulars in a plain (sealed' envelope sent on request to 
anyone sending Four Cents and address. Price for full-sized box $ | .00. 


@ HALL & CO., = H.M. Drawer 404, = ST. LOUIS, MO. 8 
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-BIGBARGAINS cnaseepe. 


Grand SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 50 cts. 
by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


La France, light ak. everybody’s favorite. The Queen, pure white. Cleopatra, 
lovelv shell pink. aute Inconstante, amber rose and vellow. Coquette de 
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Lyon, deep golden yellow. Chas. Legrady, red shading to darkest crimson. Vietor 

Hugo. bright pink andcarmine. Augusta Victoria, the best white rose. Maman 

Cochet, rosy pink and silver, lovely. Md. Scipion Cochet. will produce more roses 
than any other variety. Henri Kignon, Coppery yellow, center lake red. Princess Sagan, richest 
velvety crimson. Bridesmaid, the best of all pink roses. 


wrhaiat You Can Buy for SO Cents. 


Set 34—13 Ever-blooming Roses all different. 50 ¢.|Set 42-20 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, . .50e. 
‘* 35-12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50 e.} ** 43-45 Coleus. will make a bright bed, . .50e. 
‘: 36— $ Lovely Flowering Begonias, all sorts, 50 €.| « 44 39 Double and Single Fuchsias,all colors,50 ec. 
** 37—13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, .50¢e./ «& 45— ie Choice Hardy Shrubs. 6 wv ’ 

** 38—15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, - 50¢.| ., * sOICE y Sprubs, 6 sorts, pees c 
** 39— 4 Choice Deco ative Palms, try them, 50e. 46—30 Pkts Flower Seeds, no two alike, .50¢. 
** 40— 5 Dwarf French Cannas, 5 kinds, . 50 e.| ‘* 47-20 Pkts elegant Sweet Peas, all different 50 e. 
** 41—12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, . 50 e./ ** 48—18 Pkts Choice Vegetable Seeds Is sorts 50e. 
You may select half of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.00, the 
entire 15 sets for $5.0; or half of each set for $2.50. Get your neighbor to club with you. Our catalogue 
fre. ORDER TO-DAY. We will hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. Address, 


THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX W, SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 
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Transparency is an evidence of purity. Impurities are not possible in 


Rieger's lransparent Crustal Soap 


as you could detect them by looking through a cake. 


The highest product of centuries of soap making in Europe. Delicately per- 
fumed. Lathers freely and leaves the skin delightfully soft and smooth. 
If not sold by your dealer sample cake will be sent prepaid on receipt of 4oc. 


Marshall Field & Co. (Sole Agents for U.S.and Canada), - + + Chicago 
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Mouson’s Hew Perfume 


VIOLET TE 
DE LA REINE 


+ ooeooe 


Is inconceiv- i Of all perfumes 


ably delicate Mouson’s Violette de 
f la: keine is certainly 
and lasting, the most charming, 


BROWNS | 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


TEETH 


‘The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
| in the World. 

/To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 

|'To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 
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@ yet not too Z 

@ Y ; prea Seve |To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 
3 expensive. } ' | , 

| lise Brown S Camphorated 
HAVE YOU TRIED IT? @) 


@®! 8 8 
: — Saponaceous [Jontifrice, 
| Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 


| 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 


U. S. Agents, 
22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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For Sale Everywhere. 
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“THE LOST CHORD” 


NO CORD USED IN 


The Caldwell Sash Balance 


A perfect substitute for weights and cords for balan- 
cing window-sash. //ave been in use successfully 
for seven years. Can be applied to old windows 
without altering sash or frame. 


Write for Circular and price-list. 
Sold by the Hardware Trade. 


THE CALDWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 7 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Home Study ¢ 
/\\ 
AYA. U 
ss eoeitans ay 
.¥:{ — Book-keeping, Shorthand, Se 
j Bi \ Arithmetic, ) 
aes FI: ». Penmanship, & 
,GO eS Y & > Business aN 
Rea 7 EO SP ; LZ Forms, Ri 
=~ r 2 . itt 7\\ 
6 Re. ° K : Letter Writing. | 
ood Salaries LE pene 
‘ P. a and our instruction By Mail- KIA 
ranging from $600 to $2,500 per annum SRS a c| 
are paid in the government service. } a) SECURES SV 
The positions are permanent, open * N SALARIED 5 
alike to all,and the only way they can , SYVIUA'TIONS WW 
be secured is by passing a civil service | for Bright Young Men and Women. K4 
caminati = : ‘ ro. ; 7 y 
oleae with a high grade. We , } KI During odd moments you ean secure a practical } 
lave” assisted hundreds to secure these é y business education that will fit you for a success- Ay 
positions by giving them a thorough Ki ful business career, Kl 
course of instruction by mail. It is the kind of knowledge that pays and thou- 4 
More than 6,000 appointments SA sands of young nen and ~ 
will be made thisyear. Particu- | “¥ women in every state c(} 
a lars about all government posi- | aS will gladly testify that it é 
tions, salaries, dates of examina- | is at once the most con- (| 
Alia ail Nin date i venient and inexpensive 
ee el ey y method of securing a | 
state—sent free to i S% business education. S 
readers of ! ‘pi ae F 
MUNSEY’S Trial lesson 10 cents. SP. 
Interesting Catalogue 7) 
+ MACAZINE. free. Itwillpay youto | | 
wet Write write to-day. Address, ( 
to-cay “ee : 
Am — Bryant & Stratton College, | 
Sa Sage Rae Pied ‘ 
a f NCE INSTITUTE = No. A78 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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wholesale 


fore sale. 





. = as $55. 
No.$734. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. Road W: 


= «=U have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
rices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
Every- 
thing warranted. 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90styles of Har- 
Top Buggiesas low 
Phaetons as low 
Spring Wagons, 
‘ons, etc. 


















Send No. 606. Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 


As good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $00. 
ELKHART cargiace AND HARNESS MF¢. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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VIVE 


(Pronounced as in reVIVE) 


$5.00 
Camera 


Size 4%x5x7% outside, yet 
12 Glass Plates or 
36 Cut Films, 4% inches 
square,can be exposed with- 
out reloading. No experience 
needed. Simple and complete 
instruction book with each 
Instrument FREE. 

Cc. L. Ficuret, Calumet, Mich., says: 

“*T find that a Novice can bring about 
as good results with a $5.00 VIVE as 
experts can with the higher-priced 
cameras. 

This is the Zestémony of thou- 
sands. 

Our No. 2, $7.50 VIVE 
holds double the number of 
either Glass Plates or Cut 
Films. Both take a full 
4x4 picture, and hold any 
size plate or film 44% x4 or 
under. 

Every Camera Guaranteed 
to take as good Photos as 
“ sample pictures” mailed. 


EXAMINATION ALLOWED AT EXPRESS 
OFFICE. - 


Before buying any other send 
2c. stamp for Catalogue con- 
taining sample pictures, or 3c. 
extra for finely embossed 
mounted photograph. 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY, 
HOME OFFICE— 
163 LA SALLE ST., CHicaco, Itt. 
EASTERN OFFICE— 
621 Broadway, N. Y. City. 









‘Taken with the VIVE. 
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R-SHIPS | 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES NAVY. 
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\ An Album containing 36 | 
splendid photographic repro- | 


| 


[¥ you ever 
should be so 
fortunate asto 
















FOR A CERTAIN 


OLD COIN. [222 


we especially want are the rare sliver dollars to 1873; the rare half-dollars to 
1873, and those from 1879 to 1890; quarter-dollars, especially the rare ones of 
1853, and Isabella quarters of 1893; twenty-cent pieces before 1878 ; dimes and 
half-dimes from 1864 to 1869, and carlier ones; five and three-cent nickels, 
especially those of 1877;the last issue of the three-cent silver and the two- 
eent copper coins; the firs ue of the fying eagle cents; the rare large 
coppers, also, certain coins with MIUN'’H ARKS 0, 8, C, D or 
CC; foreign coins, rare Canadians especially, paper money and postage 
stamps, for which we PAW BIG AMOUNTS over face value 
if in required condition. This is comparatively a new business, and by merely 
keeping your eyesopen when handling money you may find many coins we 
want. The BOSTON GLOBE reports that a man in Galveston, Tex., found a 
: eoin worth $5,000. The NEW YORK JOURNAL says that a cent was plowedup 
. ya aes $1,200, and that Mr. a Go pany Oo 

H ‘ Ss’ MFP found in Louisville, Ky. e WORLD says that 
ductions of the vessels of our modern navy with all many people have become wealthy by looking Vener coing, The HOME 


the interesting details of dimensions, armament, etc. | JOURNAL says: “Coin collecting is a very profitable business nowadays, as 
there are buta few init, The Numismatic Bank buys from agents all over the 
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2 A 
Size 10x 8 INsy handsome embossed cover. — and pays them big nape all Coins that are very hard “= in one 
section aré often easily found in others. The COMMERCTAL AND FINANCIAL 

Price 30 cents, postpaid. NEWS says: ‘*The Numismatic Bank is not only the largest institution of its 


THE RALEIGH PUBLISHING CO., kind, but as reliable, safe and trustworthy to deal with as any National Bank. 


‘ | The enormous business done by them is the result of SQUARE 
302 South 13th St., = Philadelphia, Pa, | DEALING andliberality.” Send two two-cent stamps for our illustrated 
Lilustrated circular of International Souvenir Series mailed free. FIRST NUMISMATIC BANK. (Dest Moa LL...’ 
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Beautiful Vail 
FLOWERS CPi 
FROM 


SEEDS . 


BY THE Pioneer 
SEEDSWOMAN 
**: of America. 
My 1897 Catalogue, 
the handsomest pub- 
lished, tells the secret £ wr i 
FREE fis Makesincces UMene™ 

319 SIXTH ST. 8. 


Miss C. H LIPPINCOTT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A Woman Florist. 


EVERBLOOMING | 
ROSES ; 
Red, White, Pink, Yellow and; 
Blush 












ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Send 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. I 
want to show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence 
this offer. 

of the loveliest fragrant everblooming Roses, 25cts 
Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, 25cts 
Finest Flowering Geraniums double or single, 25cts 
Carnations, the “Divine Flower,” all colors, - 25cts 
Prize Winning Chrysanthemums,world beaters, 25cts 
Lovely Gladiolas, the prettiest flower grown, - 25cts 
Assorted Plants, suitable for pots or the yard, - 25cts 
Beautiful Coleus, will makea charming bed, - 25cts 
0 Superb Large Flowered Pansy plants, - - - 
Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, 25 
Begonias and 2 choice Palms, fine for house. - 25cts 
Lovely Fuchsias and 3fragrant Heliotropes, - 25cts 
0 Packets Flower Seeds, a Choice Aassrtment, - 10cts 


SPECIAL OFFER.~Any5 sets for $1.00 ; half of any 
5sets, 6Jcts.; or the entire lot mailed to any address for 
$2.50; or half of each lot for $1,25. I guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Once a customer, alwaysone. Catalogue Free. 
These plants will all grow with proper care. great 
monthly “How to Grow Flowers,” tells how. Add 25cts. 
to your order for it one year. Address, 

MISS ELLA VY. BAINES, Box © Springfield, Ohie 
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The Inauguration. 

Buchanan Garfield 
Lincoln Arthur 
Johnson Cleveland 
Grant Harrison 
Hayes Cleveland 


McKinley 


With the incoming administration, 
eleven presidential terms will have wit- 
nessed the world-wide supremacy of 


TEETH BREATH. 





the leading dentifrice of America, and 
the only one of international reputation. 











= he oem SOZODONT—not at your drug- 
— Ye gists’? Should be; but no matter 
i —the postal and express authori- 
i § ties have just agreed to carry a 
Bi, complete package — liquid and 
iB ial powder—to any 
Ni) 3 oa oint in the U. 
i) wii | . and Canada. 
H Hl Cost to you only 
Mi i 75 cents—the 
MN A Wi? =recular retail 
VL price in stores; 








or Sozodont and z 
Sozoderma Soap (for the complexion), $1.00. 
Sample of both for three cents in stamps. 


Address, Box 247, N. Y. City. 
HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK. Proprietors. LONDON. 
March 4. 
J F :.. : 
: ny PA & YU @ 
RH, 
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Its always nice to use your 
own soap when traveling, and the feeling of comfort 
is increased when you know thesoap is ARMOUR’S. 


White Soap 


— 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, 
floating soap. For toilet, bath, nursery 
and fine laundry work, Cleanses thor- 
oughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake which is most suitable for nursery 
and toilet, and a larger cake for laundry and bathroom use, 








* Perfume 
' Cablets for 
My Lady’s 
- Coilet « « 


The perfumer’s art ‘has been 
greatly advanced by the dis- 
covery of a satisfactory 
method of diffusing expen- 
sive essential oils into tablets 
for toilet use. 

. t was merely following 
where the medical profession had led, medicines today being uni- 
véisally put in tablet form. 

What Yverrre VIOLETTE says: 
New York, Jan. 15, 1897. 
PERFUME TABLET Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

Kindlv send me another vial of Gulistan Attar of Rose, and 
also a vial of Mossy Stone Violet, as the last I had were so de- 
lightful, I could not keep my friends from using them. 

I would not consider my toilet complete without your dainty 
perfume tablets. Very sincerely, 

YvETTE VIOLETTE, 
This new and fashionable method of using perfume is most unique 
and advantageous, leaving no stain on delicate fabrics. One tablet 
is sufficient to perfume the contents of a glove or handkerchief box 
for weeks. . 

We manufacture the following perfumes in tablet form: 
Gulistan Attar of Rose - - 50 centsa vial. 
Mossy Stone Violet - - - - : $6. * 28 oe 
Hymetus Lilac 
Sweet Lavender — 

Ask your dealer for them: if he hasn’t them order direct by mail, 
postpaid. If you will inclose us $1.00 we will send you, postpaid, 
any two fifty cent vials and we will send you FREE, a vial of 
Sweet Lavender. 


PERFUME TABLET CO., 1288 AmeRIcAN TRACT Society B’Lo’c, NEw YorK. 
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Extrac 


there is nothing so refreshing, by way 
of.a ‘‘nightcap,” as a cup of Beef Tea 
made from the world-known LIEBIG 
COMPANYS Extract oF BEEF. .' 
It is simply a pure extract of 
the best beef, and tree from all 
adulteration, Not being arti- 
ficially flavored it can be sea- 
soned to your taste with any 
condiment, or made very pal- 
atable with a little salt. 


F ’ 
For Kitchen use It goes a long way. 
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DIRT AND GREASE? 
\ WHY, 

\ DON’T YOU KNOW? 


\SAPOLIO 


\ MAKE EVERYTHING 
Sain& 
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RULES, THE DAY or \ 


SAPOLIO}} [/SAPOLIO| 


WOMAN’S WORK 


‘SAPOLIO. 
Ne MAKES gs/ 
Fright WS 


WELL BRED, § 
/ SOON WED: 
/ USE 
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“A perfect type of the highest order He’s Happy and comfortable 


of excellence in manufacture.” 


: because he has a 
WallerBakel &00.8; |) Ferris’ sss 


‘ ™ A garment every 
: , thoughtful mother ap- 
rea as — a preciates. Material 


SSS SS SS 
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soft as silk, with pearl 
buttons. Supports the 
‘body healthfully. 
Holds all the gar. 

ments securely. 


FERRIS’ Good 
Sense Corset 
Waist is made:& 
: also for Ladies’ 

4 + and Misses, 

Absolutely Pure. | with high and 
: ee ‘ low bust, long 

\ Delicious. Ps : al and short 
=e ha ° - fi — to suit 

a: igur 

5 Nutritious. le, Ube sy 95 

foe a ¥; cts. to 50 cts. 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT ACUP 2 bh RM | Misses Socts, 
eo : ties’ ; $1.00 to 

Be sure that you get the : * $2.00. Always 
genuine article, made at s superior in 
. quality and 


DORCHESTER, MASS., ei . © Workman- 


By WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. : ” as Bor sale by 


all retailers. 
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OOK OUT for the next number of pring MAGAZINE 
—the Easter number. It will be larger by thirty 

two (32) pages than any previous issue. It will be 
larger than any high grade’ illustrated magazine ever 
before sold for less than 35 cents. It will be the same 
size as Harpers and The Century and it will sell for 
ten cents. There will be no better Easter issue of any 
magazine anywhere, we care not what it may cost 
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—no better in careful editing, no better in the merit of 
its writers, and none so good in illustration. The Easter 
issue will be any in the hands of your newsdealer on 


the first day of / April. 
FRANK A. MUNSEY, - 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1° 
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